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CHAPTER 1. 



HER FATHERS DEATH. 



i 



I WAS in my twenty-fourth year when I underwent the traJ 
and amazing experiences which, with tlic help of .1 fricntfi 
propose to relate in these pages. 1 am now sevcnty-scva 
but I aKi in good health and enjoy all my faculties, saving I 
hearing ; my memory is brisk and my friends find it v 
faithful, and what is here set down vou may accept a 
Tilth, 

It is long ago since the last convict ship sailed away frd 
these shores with her horrid burden of guilt and grief i 

fiassions of a hundred devilish sorts ; 1 don't know how U 
t is since the last of the convict ships passed down Chand 
on her way to colonies which were like 10 become a 9 
shambles — for they were hanging half a score of men 
for mnrder in those limes— if this horrid commerce in (einij 
had not ended ; when that ship weighed and sailed she pi^xc 
away to return no more as a prison craft. When she fadC^ 
out of sight she was a vanished type, and when she clinib< 
moon-like, above the horizon under fuIT breasts of shining ca(d 
vas, she was an honest ship again, never moretobedebnochcf 
by opportunities lo lender for the transport of criminals. 1 
Before 1 lift the curtain upon my ship, the Convict Ship Id 
hich I sailed, I must hold yog in talk concerning bood^ 
matters which go before the sailing of the vessel ; for I hag 
tc explain how it came about that I, ^ woman, was on boa| 
\oi a convict ship full of male malefactors, 

T was born In the parish of Stepney in the year 1814. 
lather was Mr. Benjamin Johnstone, a well-known man, toe 
I mean, in his day. He had been put to sea as a boy ^ 
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young ; had risen steadily and made his way to command, save( 
money with a liberal ihriftiiiess that enabled him to enjoy li' 
modestly and tu hold the respect of his friends. He bui" 
little ship for a venture, did well, bought or built a second, and 
at the age of forty-five owned a fleet of four or five coasters ail 
trading out of the Thames. He purchased a house at Stepney 
for the convenience of the district. 

At Stepney in my young day lived many respectable familicfi, 
and I don't doubt that many respectable families still live at 
Stepney ; but it is true that all thai part of Loudon has sunk 
since I was a little girl, and the sort of people who flourished 

the east in the beginning of the century have now gone 
west with the jerry trowel and a sis-inch wall. My father's 
house in Stepney might have been a lord's in its time. It was 
strong as a fortress, cozy and homely, rich within doors with 
the coloring of age. It still stands ; I visited it last year, 
but it is no longer a private house. 

I was about twelve years old when my father died. The 
manner of his going was very sudden and fearful, and, old as 
J am, when I think of it I feel afraid, so haunting is youthful 
impression, the shock of it often trembling through the longest 
years into the last beats of one's heart. My cousin. Will 
Johnstone, had been brought over from his house n«ar the 
Tower to spend the afternoon with me. He was between six 
and seven years of age, a fine little manly boy, the only son oE; 
my father's brother, William Johnstone, a lawyer whose house' 
and office were near the Tower. This little Will and I sat at 
the table in the parlor, playing at some game, and very 
noisy. 

It was a November afternoon, the atmosphere of a true 
.London sullenness ; the fire burnt heartily and tile walls were 
merry with the dance of the flames, and, the candle stood iin-] 
lighted upon the manlelpieire. My father sat in an arrachail 
lose to the fire ; he smoked a long ciay pipe, and his eyes 
were fixed upon the glowing coals. He was a handsome man; 
1 have bis iitiage before me ; he had the completest air of a 
sailor that is lo be figured ; I seldom see such faces as his 
now. But then faces belong tr) times. My father's belonged 
lo his century ; and you would seek for ii there ;. 
fore nor after. 

He sat with his legs crossed and his eyes upon the fir(!,| 
Suddenly looking round, be cried out with some temper, " Not'^ 
su much OMse, little 'uns, not so much noise, or you'll liave Mi 
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\%a to bed ! " Then bis face relaxed and I, wiili mjp chttoH 

■ eyes, saw that he was sorry (or haTing spoken shnrply. " LHlH 
Koiies," said he softly, " let's have a game. I.cl'f sec who c^fl 
Kgo to sleep first and keep asleep toiige^kt," and druppiog h{H 
Ihand so as to bripg the pipe from liis mouth, tu: Mink his c)dd| 
land shut his eyes, and snored ciicc ur twice a& a nuke-bH 
I lieve. 9 
I 1 sank my head and closed my eyes as (aihcr bad. And liUM 
I "Will shammed to be asleep. We were silent a minute or mofl 
I The pipe then fell from my father's band and lay in hjil^f 
I upon the lloor There was nothing in this. It w:i.s ;icori(i^H 
r clay pipe, and father would break such things preliy nearly^H 

often as be smoked them. I nnw peeped at Will ; lie l^H 
peeping at me. The child giggled, and burst into a little t^H 
suffocated laugh. " Hush [ " said I, and now being wcarji^H 
this sort of sport, 1 looked at fatlicr and cried out, "I c^H 
sleep any longer." ^H 

He never answered, bo I stepped round the tabic u,^| 
chair to wake him up, and pulled him by the arm, and util^H 
would not answer. I climbed upon his knee, and iugt (l>^^| 
bright gas flame spurted out of a lump uf coal and I saw t^| 
face ver>' clearly. What was there ni i[ to acquaint my diiliQ 
ish sight with the thing that had conic to him > 1 fell f raj 
his knee, and ran to the door, and shrieked for mother ^JH 
was in the next room or back parlor.-taJking wilh a woi^H 
hired to sew. ^| 

" Mother," said I, " father can't wake up." ^| 

" What do you mean, Marian ? Where is be ? " H 

" Wc have been playing at sleep, and he can't wake up,"M4fl 
. and I began to cry. ^k 

She went into the room with a fear and wildneai in |^| 
er, stopped to lean upon the table and look at ber b^H 
lltand, and in that pause 1 see her now, though it did nut ^H 

■ beyond the space of a few heart beat^. She was about thtc^H 
Ifiye years of age, a very fine figure of a woman indeed, '^i'^H 
Evasi profusion of yellow hair, of whiih she was eNccediu8H| 
ftvain, often changing the fashion di wearing it two and throd 
fttimes in a week. The firelight was upon her face, and »lia 
Kfhowed like marble as she gased dt father with a hand unden 

■ tier left bteasL Then running up lo him she looked clunu 
•cried out, and fell in a swoon upon the rioor. Will and 1 wgiJ 
iborribly frightened, and screamed together. This brought lH| 
uervants and the sewing woman to us ; a dootor was sent ^H 



and when he arrived and examined father he pronounced hla 

dead. 

It was characteristic of my mother that she should faint 
when she looked at my father and believed him dead, though 
for all she knew he might liave been in a fit, wanting instant 
attention lo preserve him from death. She was a tender 
mother, and 1 believe did her best to be a good wife ; but she 
had not strength of character ; she was prelly and thought 
herself beautiful, and was more easily to be cheated by flat- 
terers than any woman that ever I met in my life. Her weak- 
ness in this way was the cause of much unhappiness to me, of 
many a bitter secret tear some years after my father's death,_ 
as 1 will explain a tittle way further on. il 
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I MISSED my father out of my life as though the sun had 
gone out of the heavens, I had been far more of a companion 
lo him than my mother. I had venerated him as something 
superior to all created beings ; which, I dare say, was not a 
little owing to his stories of the sea, to ihe various wonders he 
was able to recount, snd to his descriptions of distant lands, as 
remote as the stars to my young imagination. The company 
he kept was nearly wholly composed of sailors, sea captains, 
either retired or actively employed. My mother would often 
be out visiting, passing an evening at a c»rd party, or at a 
dance at some neighbor's when our parlor, which was long and 
wide, but low ceiled like a ship's cabin, would be half full of 
father's nautical friends ; I'd sit and listen then to their talk ; 
for mother being absent there'd be nobody to bid me go to 
bed — for as to father he would have let me sit until he went to 
bed himself. Thus it was I heard so much talk of the sea, 
that 1 was able to discourse on ships tind rigging, on high seas 
and gales of wind, on icebergs, whales, and uncharted shoals, 
as though I had never lived out of a forecastle. Indeed I 
knew too much ; I was often pert, lifted up my shrill voice in 
correction of some old captain, and so would raise a very 
thunder of laughter and applause in the room. 

Again I was often my father's companion in the trips he 
made in his own coaster* down the river. Those excursipf*" 



a th« golden hours of mj' childhood. We'd n 

I liitle brig weighing from (he Pool, and suiy id tlie titaip ( 
jwe were oflf Gravesend, where we'd taod. Mother nevi 

oiiicd us. When the wiiid caused the vessel lo lay (iv«r sU 

aid it made her sick. I dare .liiy ii did. 1 

Father's little licet was mainly composed of coaster*, an 

^ said, grimy of deck for the mo&l (lait, wil' 

i^iiiell of the bilge in the acmusiibere of their duikxt 

-jSaggOLis in shajje and staggerers in their gait, wtlti 

BUaty look aloft as they heeled, black and gaunt, (rum I 

bank of the river over the smooth sircfliii of ebb 

t those trips made choice hours to mc, and an? sweet 

Ehan the tnemones of sport in the summer gratis and of huid 

II the rank growths of ditcher; and the country hedgcK. 

I remember that during one of these trips wc nearly r 
lowti a large boat when we were not very far from Woolwid 
feying over with the wind ahead and the water spitting brisk 
%i our forefoot. I went to the side to look ; ahc was a I: 
fcoat with soldiers in her, and full of strange looking men J 
%ray clothes and a sort of Scotch cap. I saw the irons upfl 
' those men as the boat swept close past and heard the clankfl 
the gyves or chains as the wretches shrunk or started in tctif 
at the sight of the mass of our bare, black hull, rolling lik«^ 
storm cloud almost right over diem. Father was below, f 
a.sked Mr. Smears, the master of the brig, who stood cloj 
.alongside of mo, in a tall rusiy hat and a stout coal lU 
I descended to within a foot of his heels, what boat th| 

" A convict boat, missy," he answered, 

" What are those people in her ?" 

" Rogues all, missy, rogues all." 

" Where are. they going to ? " said I. 

'nted lo a great wooden bulk that lay off Woolwicl 
bhe hull of a man-of-war, made hideous by a variety of det 
Vrections, and by rows of linen fliiltering betwixt the poli 
Iffhich rose out of her decks, " That's where they're a goiitf 
■o," said Mr, Smears. "And shall I tell 'ee who's tlic skipp< 
pf that craft ? 'Taint no gov^rnmeni bloke — let ne'er i 
Believe it. The skipper's name begins with a D and end 
31 hell. I'm not going to say more, missy. Father 'il t. 
Be with the missing letters. Yonder skipper's name begint 
"^ " m] ctkls with k liell, agdpi " ' 



; 'uns, and they do cr«dit to their parient, if looks ainH 

Tl>en, starting up, he cried : " Ready about, lads !" and a 

I moment later tho helm was put dowu and our canvas vas 

I vildly shaking, and then the brig heeled over and with steady 

ails ripped through the yellow lustrous surface of the river's 

I lireast on her slauling course down Woolwich Reach. 

1 did not long look at the great hull of the old man-of-war 
I and her hideous deck erections, and her flapping prison linen. 
J I was a child, with a child's eye for beautj', and my gaze would 
I quickly wander from the prison ship which I was altogether 
Itoo young to quicken and inform with the loathsome fascina- 
Ftion one finds in all such abodes of human crime and miser- 
I able mortal distress. I say my eye would quickly turn from 
I that horrible floating jail to the hfty sights of movement and 
' color round about ; to ihe hoy with its cargo of passengers 
from Margate, and a fiddle and a harp making music in ihc 
bows, ia«ily sleraniing London-wards ; to the barge going 
away with the tide, sending a scent of rich country across the 
wind from its lofty cargo oi hay on whose summit lies a man 
on his back sound asleep ; to the large ship fresh from the 
other side of the world with sailors dangling aloft, and a merry 
echo of capstan]).! wis liming a little crowd of men rninitng 
round and round her forecastle ; the wife of the captain aft 
talking to a waterman in a wherry over the side, and the caihi 
tain himself, baked brown by the suns of three or four grej 
oceans, excitedly stepping from rail to rail in a walk of im] 
sioned anxiety and impatiente athwartships. 

I have the words you see 1 Does the language of the deep 
sound strange in the mouth of a woman? The wives and 

I daughters of military men may deliver themselves in the 
speech of the barracks and nobody thinks anything of it. 
Why should not the daughter of a' sailor and the wife of 
sailor possess the language of her father's and of her hi 
band's profession, and talk it whenever the need anses witb 
out raising wonder } 
After my father's death his little fleet of ships was sold in 
accordance with the direction of his will, The thin^ «fas 
bungled ; my mother was a poor woman of business ; she fell 
out with my uncle William John.'itonc ovgr the .sale of ilic 
: 



I sels and put the bus 
■ Yet when the ■ 

The freehold i 



. lands of a broker who »obb(_ 
inte was lealizeil we were pretty well-ttf 
Stepney was to come to me at tbc deatfi' ■ 



/i£K Afji.mix/es. 

tiay mother. Under my father's will there was a ) 
r mcnt that secured me three hundred pounds a year ; the 
I tecs were two sea ca(itajris. My mother was well |>rovid) 
I for ; btit one saw by the terms of ray father's will thai be b 
I no confidence iii lier. Yet he did not stipulate that a_ 
[ should not marry again, though had I been older :il the tlM 

I stxiirld have looked for some condition of the sort, for J 
I was very jealous. In fine, and what 1 have to relate ulillfl 
, me to dwell upon these trumpery particulars, my father's f 

gave lae his house at my mother's death, and secured tfc^ 
I hundred pounds a year to me in any case when I should coq 
I i>( age, or on my marriage, itie interest meanwhile to grij 

and be mine ; and then at my mother's death a pSrtion t 
' what bad been willed to her was to revert to me, and C^ 

IS to bR distributed amongst two or three [ __ 

and distant relations, and a few charities, all of ihctn 



Thus at ray father's death I might fairly have been described 
by a forward looking eye as what yoJ would call a tolcraj: *■""" 
fair match, and at the age of seventeen I ileserwed tqf 
thoiighc so, not only because of my money and the plcaHanQ 
house that would be mine, but because of my good li)oks,j 
seventy. seven there can be mi vanity in retrospect, 

er, since this story is to be told, yon shall have the wh4 
troth At seventeen, then, I was a tall, strong, well-made g 
, broad, but in proportion, and they used to tell me that I c 
I ried my figure with the grace of a professional dancer. I was" 
i exactly opposite to my mother in color. My hair wafi black 
j as the wing of a raven ; ray eyes very black and (illcd with a 
L strong light which brightened to a look of fever in times of 
[ excitement; my complexion was pale, but clear; my teeth 
I large, white, and regular, and 1 showed them much in 
I talking and laughing. I'll not deny that my charms — and 
I handsome I truly was — inclined to coarseness; by which !._ 
1 that they leaned toward the manly, rather that 
auly side. My voice was a contralto, and when I sanj.. 
I would sink to a note that was, reckoned uncotninonly deep J 
I a girl. 

My father had been dead about live years when i 
I (loon my mother came to me in my bedroom. She was in 
I bonnel and outdoor clothes, and I instantly noticed an ag 
i tion in her manner as she sat down beside the dressing t^ 
I and looked at me. I forget what I was about, but I recot^ 
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ceasing in it and slanding up before my mother with on 
hands clasped, while I viewed her anxiously and with miS 
givings. 7^ 

" Marian," said she, with a forced smile, " I have come tq 
give you a bit of news." j 

" What, mother ?" \ 

" My hand has been asked in marriage, dear, and I have 
accepted." J 

I felt the blood rush to my face, and then I turned cold, ad 
pulling a chair to me sat down, but 1 did not speak. ■ 

" Do you hear me, child ? " Jm 

"Your hand has been asked in marriage," said 1; "M 
whom, mother?" M 

" By Mr. Stanford," she answered, lowering her voice agfl 
sinking her eyes. • 

" Mr. Stanford ? " I cried, " the doctor ? " a 

" Whom else ? " she replied, loiAing at me again and forcing 
another smile. ^ 

1 was thunderstruck. Mever for an instant had I suspected 
that there was more between them than such commonpla$fl 
matter-of-fact friendship as may exist between a medical mln 
and those whom he attends. Mr. Stanford wa"s the doctor oq| 
of the servants had run for when my father died. He hn 
attended us during the preceding year, and he had prescnbM 
for mother and me since, so that at this date we had know! 
him six years. He was a widower, and childless, and linfl 
within ten minutes' walk of our house. Occasionally he hOffl 
looked in upon us, and sat during an evening for an hour Oj^ 
so ; sometimes he had dined with us and we with him, b^ 
never had 1 observed any sort of behavior in him or mottter 
to hint at what was coming, at what indeed had now come. 

I should be needlessly detaining you from my own story to 
repeat all that passed between my mother and me on this oc- 
casion. I was beside myself with anger, murlificalion, jcal 
ousy — for I was jealous of my father's memory, abhorred the 
thought of his place being taken in his own house and in the 
affection of the wife whom he had loved by such a man as Mr, 
Stanford. Nay, but it would have been all the same had Mr. 
Stanford been the greatest nobleman or the first character ' " 
Europe. I should have abominated him as an intruder, 
have yearned for the hands of a man to toss him out o" wint 
should he dare to possess himself of a house in which 
' " real a presence to my heart as though be wi 






Ubx moturk dies. 

[ (till alive, and could kiss me, atid make mc presenU, i 

I luirry me away out of the gloomy slreels into the shining ll 
day road of the rivcr. 

My mother reproached me^alld pleaded and wept. 

1 weakness of her poor heart, God rest her ! was very visible at? 

I ihts time. She clung Co me und held me to ber, imploring me 
as her only child to consider how lonely she was, how s^dly 
she stood in need of a protector, how good it would be for us 

[ both to have Mr. Stanford to watch over us. I broke away 
from her with a wet scarlet ffice and heaving bosom, and told 
her that if Mr. Stanford took my father's place I would cease 

I to love or even to think of her as my mother. We both cried_ 

I bitterly, and raised our voices and talked together as i 
women would at such a moment, not knowing what each o 
I. I do not condemn myself, I look back and hold thi 
■< right lo stand up for the memory of my beloved fatlw 
even to rage as 1 did against my mother's resolution to marry 
" ■ Stanford. I wondered at her ; indeed, I was shocked. I 
s young, and ardent, and romantic, had a girl's notions of 
the loyalty of love and the obligations of keeping sacred the 
memory and the place of one who had been faithful and 
tender, who had nobly done his duty to his wife and child. 
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At the age of seventeen I considered myself qualified to 
form a judgment of men, and I was amazed and indeed dis- 
I giisted that my mother should see anything in Mr, Stanford to^ 
1 please her. He and my father were at the opposite ends ( 
I the sex, as far removed as the bows from the stern of a shi|9 
1 He was a spare and narrow man. pate as veal in complexioi 
I sandy, the expression of his countenance hard and acid. " 
I eyes large and moist and the larger and moister for the mai 
I nifying spectacles he wore. But my mother would have bn 
\ Way, and a week after she had given me the news of tq 
f doctor's olTer they were privately married. 

My life from this date was one of constant and secret c 
I happmess. 1 could never answer Mr. Stanford with any a^ 
1 proach to civility without a violent effort. He strove at T 
I to make friends with me. then gave up and took no more h« 



I of me than had I been a shadow at the table or about tbc 
houae. Yet. sometimes, I wouhl make him pretty rudely a 
severely feel that lie was iiii intimder, an abommatiun i 
sight, a scandalous illustration nf my mother's weaknese: *. 
nature ; and that was if ever he opened his lips about i 
father. 1 never siiftered him to menliori my father's name 
my presence. He might be abont to speak intending l^ 
praise, designing every marine^ of civility toward the niemoij 
of the dead ; I minded him not ; if he named ray father I i 
Lsulted him, and on two or three occasions forced him to qtft 
■ the table, so strong and fiery was (he injurious language J 
■.plied hira with. My mother wept, ihreatcned to swoon, dn 
(swoon once, and our home promised to become as wretchH 
md clamorous as a lunatic asylum. 
As an example of my hatred, not so much of the man as pf| 
l4}is asfiiimption of my father's place : he brought his door plaifi 
■aiid his lamp from his house, and when I saw his platp upol 
I the door that my father used to go in and out of I ran to i 
I joiner who lived a few streets off, brought him back with hijfl 
I tools, and ordered him to remove the plate, which I threw iaU 
the kitchen sink for the cook to find and report to her master^ 
Well, at the end of ten nwiuths my mother d'led in chUdbedij] 
The infant lived ; it was a girl. My mother died, and when 1 
I went to her bedside and viewed her dead face, sweet ill iUj 
everlasting sleep, for tite look and wear of ten or fifteen yeaifi 
seemed to have been brushed off her countenance by the haodB 
of death, I thought to myself : If she has gone to meet fathE| 
how will she excuse herself for her disloyalty ? And then th*. 
little new-bo ni babe thai was in the next room began .to crjf^J 
and I came away from that deathbed with tearless eyes and sat 
\n my t>edroom. thinking without weeping. 

1 have spoken of my uncle, William Johnstone, a lawyenj 
Jwho lived in the neighborhood of the Tower, and whoE^jl 
ia.% in his own dwelling house. He, tike my father, haA'iJ 
Bbut one child, Will Johnstone, that Mule fellow who was play- 
ling with me when my father died. Mr. Johnstone's was a 
.•very comfortable house : it aftenvard passed into the handsof 
Is chart seller. His clients were nearly wholly composed of 
■«ea-going people ; he was said to he very learned in maritime ^ 
'le was mod] consulted bj- masters and mateswith grvev-. 
4nces. and at his house, as at my father's formerly, you'd tneeM 
hew people who did not follow the ocean, or did not do bus^ 
s with seafai^ers. 



^^Mrs. Jolinstone was three or four years okler than her I^B 
I bail J. She wa& a \>\a\v\, homely, tlioroughly ^uod-hearmH 
I wuman, incapable i>[ an ill-natured thought ; one u[ those f4^| 
I -people whu are coiueiit to he as God made them. DuringdH 
I mother's brief miifried life with her second husband 1 i^^H 
I constantly with my aunt, and I believe I should have '>'i^^| 
I with her whuliy hut for my determination that my stepfatfe^^J 
I the doclur, shouM iiot tlatler himself he had si(;kened me nH 
I-of my own home. Will was at ihis time at the Uluecoat '^ 
I School, laying in a stock of Latin and Greek for the fishes ; 
I for the lad was resolved to go cu sea — his father indeed wtslmj 
I him to adopt that calling ; and wonld aay. What is Ihe goo^H 
lot a car^ of learning, the whole of which will be thrown q^| 
I overboard the first dirty night down Channel ? ^H 

I When mother died my ani)l entreated me to live with buns 

I and leave the doctor alone in bis glory. My answer was ; no, 

II should not tliink of leaving my own home if my stepfather 
I were out of it, and I was not to be driven out because he chose 

to stay. I had the power to turn him out and should hav^^ 
done so but for the baby. The little one was my mother's rjH 
could not have turned a. child of my moihec's out of a boffljH 
that had been my mother's. So I continued tu live in tl^| 
. home [bat had come to me from my father. 1 uccitptcO aM^| 
b of rooms over the parlor door and took my meals iji my <n^| 
I apartments, where I was attended by a maid who waited U{t^H 
L me and upon nobody else. ^^| 

I The child was called after my mother ; and her name in^| 
I'lniae — Marian. If in passing up or down stairs I met thelitt^H 
1 creature in its nurse's arms I would take it and kiss it. perhapjyj 
land toss it a moment or two, and then go my way. Cod fo^H 
I give me; I could never bring myself to love that child. ^^ 
I never could think of it as my mother's, but as Mr. Stanford^H 
■Jl'hc sight, the sound of it, would bring all my father into ni|| 
f heart, and I'd fall into a sort of passion merely in thinking" 
I that the memory of such a man should have been betrayed. 
I I daresay you will consider all this as an excess of loyally 
I in me. But loyal even to exaggeration my nature was to those 
I 1 loved ; it is no boast — merely a saying which this tale shoul^M 
I jastdy. jfl 

I After the death of my mother the money paid to methrou^H 
I my trustees rose to an income bard upon five hundred a yAMfl 
\\ rejmce to say that Mr. Stanford got not one penny. Ij^H 
ftmattwr had been without the power to will away one farthHiH 
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^Hof what my father had left ber. Otherwise I don't doubt tht 
^^^doctor would have come off with something more substantial 
^^■than a ten-month memory and my sullen toleration of his plate 
^H' upon the door. 

■ The equivalent in these times of five hundred a year would 

in those be about seven hundred ; 1 was therefore a fortune 
and a fine handsome young woman besides, and you will 
naturally ask had I any sweethearts, lovers, followers? To 
tell you Ihe truth 1 never gave men nor marriage a thought. 
1 had friends in the neighborhood, and I went among ihem, 
and I was also much at my aunt's, and not very easily there- 
fore to be caught at home by any gentleman with an eye to a 
line girl and an independency. Add likewise to my visiting 
a great love of solitary rambling. I'd take a boat at Wapping, 
and pass nearly a whole day upon the river, stepping ashore 
perhaps at some convenient landing stairs or stage for a meal, 
and then returning lo the wherry. Ah, those were delicious 
jaunts. They stand next in my memory In sweetness and 
happiness to those father had carried me on. I made nothing 
ot being alone ; and nobody took any notice of me. I was 
affronted but once, and that was by a Wapping waterman who 
claimed that I had promised to use his boat, which was false. 
He was a poor creature, and nothing but the modesty of my 
sex hindered me from beating him with the short stout stick, 
silver-headed, with lead under the silver, that 1 always cai^ied 
with me when I went alone. Another waterman whom I 
employed came up while the low fellow was slanging me, 
whipped off his coat like lightning, and in five minutes blacked 
up both his opponent's eyes. This was punishment enough 
^^^ and I was satisfied, and as a reward paid the chivalrous man 
^^^ double fare, and made a point to hire his boat afterward, 
^^H Or I would take my passage in a Calais- steamer, land at 
^^V^i raves end, or perhaps higher up, and wander about, perfectly 
^^B bappy in being alone, and with eyes and thoughts lor nothing 
* but the beauties of the country and the bright scene of the 
river. Often I was away for two and three days together, 
but .on these occasions 1 always chose an inn where I Avas 
known, where 1 could depend upon the comfort of the enter- 
tainment and Ihe security of the house, where the landlady 
would welcome me as a friend and provide me for the night 

i with such little conveniences as I had left ray home without. 
Everything was caprice with me in those days. I did what 1 
Kked, went where I liked, knew no master. My aunt once Of 
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nvice in her tuild way questioned Che propriety of 3, youag, , 
Hjomati acting as I did, but my uncle stood up for me, poinieuj 
But that my blood was (ull of the old roaming instincts of m^l 
BtthcT, that I was quite old enough and strong enough to talcM 
H»re of myself, that what I did was my notion of enjoymentfl 
Knd that I was in the right to be happy. fl 

■ "Keep on the wing while you can," said he. "Some cn 
Khese days a big chap called a husband will come along, witlM 
Bipair of shears in his hand, and the rest will be shoot faria^ 
Rard hops." ■ 
B Oa the other hand my stepfather professed to be scandaJ^ 
Bzed at my conduct. He marched into my room one day aftcn 

i had spent the night alone ai Gravescnd, and asked leave ufl 
liave a serious talk with me. But on his beginning to tell nuM 
that I was not acting with that sort of decorum, with tha^ 
regard to social observances which is always expected antra 
looked for in a young lady, I walked out of the room. Hel 
then addressed a long letter to me. His drift was stilM 
decorum and social observances, and what would his patientn 
think ? J thought of my father and how he would deal wi^fl 
this fellow who was daring enough to teach me how to COO^ 
duct myself, and in a passion I tore the letter in halves, slipped J 
the pieces into an envelope, on which I wrote " Your advice is^ 
Ths objectionable as your company." and bade my maid put 
' e letter on the table of the room in which he received his 
patients. 

But this is not telling you whether I had lovers, sweethearts, 
blJowers, or not ? I have no room to go into that matter 
■ere ; yet, let me name two young gentlemen. The first was 
^e son of one of my trustees, Captain Gaituway, who lived at 
Thadwell. The youth was good looking, and had a pleasant). j 
fcasy manuer ; he had been well educated and at this linis 
Beld some post of small consequence in the London dockBi 
Tie hung about me much, contrived to meet me at friendS 
houses, often called, and managed sometimes to discoVH 
whither I had gone on a ramble, and to meet me as though b 
accident. I never doubted that 1 owed a good deal of ChJ 

I lad's attention to old Captain Galloway's fatherly advice, . 
taughed in ray sleeve at the poor boy ; though I was alwaJ 
[entle and kind to him, and it I never gave him any markq 
Itncouragement, for his father's sake I took care never to par 
br id any way disconcert him ; until one evening happenio 
to be at a quadrille party to which he had been i 
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d young creatui 
1 pointed out to ine as a girl wliom Jim Galloway had 
I jtlleil so proTokingly hs to earn liini a caning at tlie hands of 
I the young lady's brother. This was enougli for me. I first 
■ ainde sure that the story was true, and when next I met my 
youthful admirer i took him on one side, and having loid liira. 
what I had heard, informed him that he was a wicked, danger- 
ous boy, unfit for the the society of ladies, and affecting a 
. threat air of indignation, I asked, if, by his hanging about me, 
he did not intend to make a fool of me too ? What passed 
pat an end to the young .gentleman's addresses, but I always 
icgret that this affair should have occasioned a coolness 
between Captain Galloway and myself. 

My second suitor or follower, so to term the fellow, was no 
less a person than my stepfather's nephew. I had been 
stieiiding my twenty-first birthday at my aunt's, and on my 
return home Mr. Stanford sent up word lo know if I would 
see him, I was in a good humor, and told the maid to ask 
my stepfather up. His motive in visiting me was to get me 
to allow him to invite his nephew to stay in the house. He 
wished to make his nephew's better acquaintance. The 
youth was studying medicine, and Mr. Stanford believed a 
time might come when it would be convenient to take 
into partnership. I told him to ask his nephew and welcoi 
" What's the gentleman's name ? " said I. 
"Edward Potter," said he. 

In two or three days' time Mr. Edward Potter drove up in 

a hackney coach. He brought a quantity of luggage, inso- 

I much that I reckoned the partnership might not he so far off 

I as my stepfather had hinted. Mr. Potter was a very corpulent 

young man ; his neck was formed of rings of fat. and his 

[ small clothes and arm sleeves sheathed his limb.s as tight as a 

bladder holds lard, Nothing remarkable happened for some 

I lime, and then 1 discovered that this pursy young man was 

] beginning to pay me some attention. To be sure his oppor- 

I (unities in this way were few; he dared not enter ray rooms 

1 without being invited, and then again, as you know, I wa» 

much away from home. Yet he would contrive to waylay me 

I <ni the stairs and hold me in conversation, and he once went 

lo the length of snatching up his hat and passing with me into 

I the street, and walking with me down the Commercial Road 

I as far as Whilechapel, where I managed to shake him off. 

One afternoon on going down stairs I heard the sauad uf 
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rotces in the parlor. The door stood ajar, my name wfl 
uttered, and Uie sound of it arrested my steps. The v 
irithm were those of Mr. Stanford and Ills nephew, who wd 
blill at table Jingering over Ihcir wine. 

"Yes, she has the temper uf a devil," said my stepfatbd 
I love lier so exceedingly that I'd lilce nothing better thatlfl 
e her for a patient. But the weucli's const itutioc 
Kiund as her fortune. Why don't you go ahead with berj| 
"She's plaguey hard to gel at," said Mr, Potter in ! 
"aagz voice, as thuugii his mouth wat> Full of grease. 
"You don't shove enough," said his uncle. "A woman a 
r sort isn't to be won by staring and Lireathing hard. 
Kor bcr boldly. Blunder into the aittiiig room somclimei 
'low her when she goes out and meet her round the na 
iKner. It was the chance I spoke to your mother about anj 
*you're here for. She means five hundred a year and tbi 
You'll need to kill or cure scores this way to earn fixi 
Dbnndred a year." 

'b like taking a naked light into a powder magazio< 
ic to her," said Mr. Potter. " Every look she gives one t9|| 
tof explosion. 1 always feel like wishing that the i 
lay be clear when I address her." 
"You're too fat for business," said his uncJc. "I feared « 
Give me a lean and hungry man for spirit. Cxsar knew Cjd 
wiLs, and I know you." 

I gncssed it was Mr, Potter who thumped the tabic, 
iDcsome time and you'll see," he said. " But in proportion J 
e troubles me on this side so I'll give it her on t'other. Orf 
e get her, and for all your sneers at ray figure III baf 
wr on her knees to you and me within a month. Will ] 
' t ? " and I heard him pound the table again, 
f He had used a word in this speech which I will not repeat^ 
D odious, infamous word. I stepped in, flinging the do 
bide open and leaving it so. Mr. Potter started up from 1 
fchair, my stepfather lay back, his (ace droo[7ed and very paHJ 
pod be looked at me under his half-closed lids. I stared M)^ 
'otter in the face for a few moments without speaking ; 1 iheiL 
loiuted lo the door with the silver-headed cane I inv: 
tarried. 
" Walk out, sir." said I 
He began lo stammer, 

" Walk out ! " I repeated, and I menaced him. _ 

e am 1 lo walk Lo ? " he said. 
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Oui of this house." said I. 

'■ Vou had no right to listen, miss," said my stepfather. 

I looked at him, tlien stepped round the table to the bell, 
which I pulled violently. My own maid, guessing the sum- 
muns was Diine, answered. 

" Jane," said I, " go instantly for a constable." 
.."There is no need to fetch a constable," exclaimed Mr. 
Stanford, getting up, "my nephew will leave the house." 

On this Mr. Potter went out into the hall, and while he 
fumbled at the hat stand, called out : ''I suppose I may take 
my luggage ? " 

1 was determined to humble the dog to an extremity, and 
told Jane to look out into the street and call in any two idle fel- 
lows she could see to remove Mr. Potter's luggage. She 
fetched two men from a public house, and I took them upstairs 
into Mr. Potter's room and bade them carry his trunks below 
and put them on the pavement. When they had carried the 
trunks downstairs they returned for Mr. Potter's loose, un- 
packed apparel, which, acting on my instructions, they heaped 
along with his unpacked linen ou top of the boxes on the 
pavement. 1 paid the two men for their trouble, and violently 
slammed the hall door upon Mr. Potter, who stood tn the 
road gazed at by a fast-gathering crowd, wailing for the ar- 
rival of a hackney coach, which was very slow in c 

As I passed upstairs, panting and heartsick, Mr. Stanford 
came into the hall, and called out, " You will ruin my prac- 
tice." I paused to see if he had more to say, and I was vei 
thankful afterward that he had thought proper to 
ately retire on observing me stop. 
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After this business you might suppose ihat Mr, Stanford 
made haste to remove his plate and his lamp to his old or an- 
other house. Not at all. He found it convenient (o stay ; 
and I contrived to endure him for ihe sake of the child, that 
was now between three and four years of age, a poor feeble 
little creature, with but slender promise of life in its white face 
and ihin frame. 

A fen weeks after the trouble with Mr. Potter had happened 



■ SHE MEETS CAPtAJN BUTLER. >■ 

■ wem to my uncle's house near the Tower lo aii)] and apena 
Be evening. As with Stepney, su with this part ; it has »ua9 
Ketty low. Yet when I was a girl some very respectabtd 
■unilies lived in the neighborhood of the Tower. My uncleV 
Bouse, as I have said, included hii^ ofhces. They had beed 
Be front and back parlors. In the front office sai a couple « 
Berks, and the back was my uncle's private office where In 
Rceived his clients. The family occupied the upper part ofl 
Be house according to the good old fashion of trade, whefl 
Ken were not ashamed of their business. The rooms abora 
ftrreaponded with the offices below ; the front room waa 
Hraished as a drawing room ; the back as a parlor. fl 
Bil was as much at home in my uncle's house as if I had beefl 
Ba child, and passing the servant whoopened the dour, I wcin 
BStaics to my aunt's bedroom to take off my bonnet an9 
KbsIi my hair. On the landing I heard voices in the drawind 
BtenL 1 guessed my uncle had company, and hoped, uttled 
Here were others, that it was not old Mr. Simmonds, a shid| 
WQiceF, a person to whom my uncle was always very civil aiM 

DoBpitable as being useful in business, and who, to my mind 
was the most wearisome, insipid, teasing old man that evn 
chair groaned under. ■ 

1 removed my bonnet — you would laugh were you to see tha 
jtreat, coal-scuttle-shaped contrivance it was — brushed itiy hain 
Hewed myself a little complacently, for it was an April dan 
UK wind brisk, and my walk bad put some color into my cheekn 
BBpni which my dark eyes took a clearer lire, and went (o t« 
mrawing room. On entering 1 found my uncle sitting with a 
Bentleman. The stranger was not Mr. Simmonds. My audi 
Mood at the window looking out. ■ 

K "Why, here am I watching for you." said she. "Mariaia 
piy dear, Captain Butler." % 

L I dropped the stranger a courtesy of those times, and wilfl 
bquick glance gathered him. Small need to call him C3ptalj| 
Ho know he was a sailor. His weather-darkened face, thfl 
Hllishion of his clothes, the indescribable ocean-rolling ease ol 
nis manner of rising and bowing to me were assurance enoufj 
nf his calling. I took him to be a man of about thirty. KB 
Byes were a dark blue, and full of good humor and intelligence 
Kb hair was auburn, curling and plentiful, no feature of htfl 
Ebut was admirable — nose, mouth, teeth^all combined in a 'an 
K manly beauty. He stood about five feet eleven, and ihou^l 
Bere was nothing of the soldier in his erect posture, his Gguta 
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w.is witi)oul any hint of that rounded back and lianging-arme*^ 
Atooji which comes to people who've had to pull a^id b^ul oq 
a reeling deck for sour pork and creeping bread in their 
youth. 

These and like points I did not notice all at once in that 
first glance ; but before half an hour was gone I could have 
drawn a correct portrait of him from memory, so often, at 
every maidenly and modest opportunity were my ejes upon 
htm. 

He had done business with uncle, and having lately arrived 
in the Thames, had called, and been asked to stay to supper and 
meet me. They had been talking about my cousin Will « 
I entered the room, and after the introduction continued | 
subject, my uncle seeming to be pretty full of it, 

"Oh !" said I, catching up something that he bad let i 
" so then you have settled upon a ship for Will >" 

" Ves," he answered, " and a fine ship she is," 

"There's no finer ship than the Childt Harold out of t 
Thames," said Captain Biuler. 

" And her captain is a very good sort of a man, wc are told,'* 
said my aunt. 

" I have heard him well spoken of. I don't know him," said 
Captain Butler. 

" When does Will sail ?" T asked. 

"A fortnight to-day," answered my uncle. 

" You remember our compact ?" I said eagerly. 

My uncle smiled slowly and shook his head. 

"But r say yes," I cried, standing up in my impetuous way. 
"Aunt, yott know it was settled. Will was my playmate as 
a child. I love him as a brother, and I claim the right of 
giving him his outfit." 

"She is a sailor's child," said my uncle to Captain Dutlcr. 

They told me Will was out : he would return before supper, 
la a short lime I discovered that Captain Butler had been twcj 
jiears absent on a trading voyage in the Pacific, that he was 
without a ship at present, but was looking for the command 
of a new barque of about six hundred and thirty tons, called 
the Arab Chitf, in which he was thinking of purchasing a 
share. I admired him so much that I could not help fcelinga 
sort of inqtiisitiveness, and asked him a number of quc!:tiuii:i 
about his voyage and the sea life ; indeed. I went further, I 
aslred him where he lived and if he had any relatives. There 
was a Iwildncss in me that was bred of many years of inde- 



f peodence and of fearless indifference to people's optaion.] 

■was by nature downriglil and off-hanj. and whenever I haifl 

quesiion lo ask I asked it wiihont ever iroiibliiig tiiy head | 

to ihe sort of taste I was exliibiting. All tliis might have b 

jtartly owing to my lonely independent life, lo i 

"itniovetl and having nobody to love, to my having been i 

much an orphan when my father died as though 1 had lo&tn 

It the same tirae. 

And yet, though some of my own sex may have turned i 

'r noses at my plain, bold questioning of [japtain Butid 

e is no man, I vovr, who would have disliked my manner il 

Captain butler warmed up, a fresh life came tnlo at 

e with his frequent laugh, and he could not take tris eyi 

loS me. My uncle nursed his knee and watched us withjj 

licomposed countenance ; ray sunt, who was a simple soul, ra| 

iwed the conversation as one who hears and sees notbtq 

g^ond what is said. 

"Captain Butler," said my uucie presently, " 
iMaruin why it is that she goes on living in the east when !J 
s fortune enough to set up as a fine iady in the west?" 
I was burn in Stepney," said I. " My house is there ; 
§&therand mother lie buried there. I'll not leave it," 

I's the wit," exclaimed Captain Butler, " who sajj 

khat the further he goes west, the mure convinced he is ti 

the wise men came from the east ?" 

" Pray, what is a fine lady ? " asked my aunt, 

" Ask the dressmakers," said Mr. Johnstone. 

" I hope my dear Marian will never change," said ray adS 

""■Jooking fondly at me ; " she is fine enough, 1 am sure. If 

' libe goes West she'll be failing into company who'll make her 

L«shamed of her poor east-end relatives." 

I We rattled on in some such a fashion as this. 

Ibccause I was not blind, and not because I was vain, that| 

■speedily saw that Captain Butler admired me greatly, 

■supped across Ihe room his eyes followed the motions of mjCj 

■ Cgare. If I spoke his gaze dwelt upon my lips. Even mTj 

■poor, dear, slow-eyed aunt noticed the impression I had madeP 

■fathered from her occasional looks at her husband. My nnck 

^Bsked me to sing, and I went to the piano and sang tbeoi J 

simple melodious sea song which I used to hear my fatflj 

eing without an accompaniment. My knowledge of music ^ 

Slig^it, but I had a correct ear and a strong voice, and i 

^whatever I sang, because 1 chose to sing only what I c«u 



feel, nod idj poor attempts always pleased. Captain BuUifl 
stood beside me at the piano while I sang; he could not* 
have praised me more warmly had I been a leading lady at 
the Italian opera. I got up, laughing, and told him that tbe 
little music I had was by ear. 

"I think I was never properly educated," said I, "my 
father hated schools and believed that young girls thrown 
together made one another wicked. I was educated by gov- 
ernesses, and, really, to be able to read and write and to know 
the multiplication table is a great deal to be thankful for." 

" My brother was right," said my uncle, " I hate girls' 
schools myself. Your finished school miss knows all about 
Shakspere and the musical glasses, but she can't tell 
many ounces go to a pound of beef." 

While we chatted Mr. and Mrs. Lorrimer were annouai 
Nobody expected them, but they were, welcome. Old 
Lorrimer was a ships' chandler in a rather big way. He wa! 
a vestige of the dead century, and, saving the wig, went 
clothed almost exactly as his father had. I see him now with 
tlis frill, stockings, snuff-box, and the company smirk that was 
iu vogue when he was a boy. He engaged my uncle in talk ; 
my aunt and Mrs. Lorrimer drew chairs together, and Captaia 
Butler and I paired at a little distance from the others. 

I liked this man so much, I admired him so greatly, I had 
fallen so much in love with him, indeed, at the first sight of 
his handsome, winning face, that I found myself talking as 
freely as though we had known each other for years. I told 
him that I lived with my stepfather in the house that was my 
own, that my life was as dull as a sermon, that 1 found no 
pleasure in life outside my lonely rambles, which I described 
to him. I thought lie looked grave when I told him I would 
be away from my home for two or three nights at a time. 

" Every girl wants a mother," said he. 

■■ And a father," said I, " but she can't keep them," 

" Why don't you go a voyage ? " 

" I have never thought of going a voyage." 

"The world is a fine show." said he. " It is well worth 
Dg, You are rich and should see the world while you 
young enough to enjoy the sight." 

" I have five hundred a year," said L 

" You are rich. Miss Johnstone, nevertheless," said he, and 

R eyes made a very clear allusion to my face and figure — » 

'ire intelligible reference than had he spoken. 
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I tve a gotiil mind lo go a voyage," said I. •' 

r OW life, 1 ussuie you. I hate my stepfather, a 

tiial 1 am rich, as you call it, I am as much alcrie us if I h« 
been left to the parish. Oh, yes," said I, following his 
_" uncle and auiU ace dear to me and 1 love tliifiii, bi 
till 1 lay back in my chair and yawned and stretched o 
' arms. 

" Come a voyage with me, Miss Johnstone," said hd 

-aaghing, 

-■Where If.?" said I. 

" I can't tell you yet, but you shall hear." 

*" Let me hear and you shall have my answer." 

" Do you know anything about the sea ? " 

"Do I know anything about the sea?" I echoed with a 

uiavc laugh that caused everj-body to look at me 

WOfidct if you could ask me a question about the sea which "^ 

Cbaldn't answer? Shall I put you a ship about? Explat 

wbat re«iiug luiisuils mean? Shall I wear ship for yon! 

—■ all 1 snug you down a full-rigged ship, beginning with tbl 

e royal studding sail ? " and so I went on. 

He laughed continuously while I talked. The Others wer« 

I4W listening and laughing too. 

JUBt then my cousin, Will Johnstone, came in, and I broke 

I in my chat with Captain Butler to greet the lad. Will v 

this time between fifteen and sixteen years of age, H^ 

^.__a a manly looking boy, easy and gentlemanly, fitter for tl 

midshipman's cjuarters of a man-of-war than anapprenticej 

^erUi on board a merchantman. He had a look of i 

_Eher, and I loved bim for that. He .was dressed ii 

S>li>^ clothes, and though he had never been further thai 

Uinsgate in all his life, he carried his new calling so prettii^l 

(bere w-.m such a pleasant-acted swing to his gait, yon would 

ttVe believed him fresh from a voyage round the world. He 

e lo me eagerly when he had shaken hands with theothers, 

Mk Captain Butler's chair, and told me with a glowing face 

,|>OUt his ship, the CAiiJe Hamld, what a fine ship she was, 

WW hke a frigate she sat upon the water, how thnt a fellow 

Iftd lold him she could easily reel out twelve upon ;i bowline. 

"She lies in the East India Docks, you must come and s 

Marian. When will you come? To-morrov , 

row." Here he saw Captain Butler looking our wan 

" Will you come, loo, sir ? Will you come with my cousinFa 

e where ?" said Citptain Butler. 
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"Come to llic East India Docks lo-morrow lo visit my »hip 
ic ChUdc Harold V 

"My ship ! " echoed iny uncle. 

" At what hour ? " said Captain BuUcr. 

Some talk went to tliis scheme : it was presently settled thai 
?i!l and Captain Butler should dine at my house next day » 
fterwaid we should visit the Childe Harold. 

This was the merriest evening I had ever spent in my lifd 
at supper betwden Captain Builer and Will, ai " " 
iCver felt happier. My spirits were in a dance ; I laughd 
it poor old Mr. Lorrimer's jokes. After supper Caplal 
lutler sang a song, and I liktd it so well that I begged bi^ 
smg another. Then I sang ; the old people sat down 
[hist in a corner ; Captain Bntler, Will, and J chatted, and a 
lipped that evening away ; till I was startled on lifting n ' 
yes to the clock to see that it was almost eleven. 

(V should i gel home ? Should I walk cr drive ? I 
tepped to the window and parted the curtains and saw the 
tar% shining. " It is a iiue night," said I. " Will, give me 
our company and I'll walk. 1 hate your coaches." 

" Vour way is my way, I believe," said Captain Butl^ 
' May I accompany yon ? " 

I went upstairs to put on my bonnet. My aunt accoid 
UDted me. She lighted candles beside a looking-glass andfl 
Bw that my cheeks were red and that my eyes shcMie I" 
liamonds. 

" I believe that you have made a conquest to-night, q 

ar," said my aunt, 

" A conquest has been made," I answered. " He is a vefl 
andsome fellow. And now you shall tcU me that he \ 
larried." 

o more than you are." 

" Engaged to be married then ? " 

" I'll not answer that. Sailors are sailors," 

■' I have thoronghly enjoyed myself," said I, kissing lier. 

" Do you think, my dear, that it is quite in order you shoulii 
sic Captain Butler to dine with you to-morrow." 

■' Quite in order, aunt. If I am not to do what I like I will 

rown myself." But I kissed her again after I had said this 
6 aa apology for the strength with which I had spolcen, and 

^t downstairs. 

Will and Captain Butler saw me to my house. The streets 
fere pretty full and flaring ; the night fine ; 1 look Will's arm 
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I and the three or us went along leisurely past the Mint into 
1 Leman Street, antl bo into the Commercial Road ; do very 
r romanticnalk, truly, though in this great world the woods and 
groves of the poets aie not the only haunts of einolion. TllOfj" 
is senthnent in the east as well as in the west, antl in what ij _ 
the passions of Whitechajjel differ from those of Tyhurnia ? 1 
My maid was sitting up for me, Twelve o'clock strad 
Isoon after I reached home, so yon will guess we had not 
llitirried. For the first time for many a long night I could not 
tsleep. I lay thinking ail the time of Captnin Bntler. T baii 
■ fallen in love wiih him, and I wondered at myself ; 
I that I had ever before met had made the least impression u 
I me ; I knew my own heart well down to this momer 
I never given men nor their love a thought. In what, then, 1 
Bthe magic of this man ? I was so mueh in love with liim tfu 
I had he stayed at my door after Will Johnstone had gone awafl 
■and asked me to be his sweetheart and marry him I shoul 
Thave consented. I was distracted with vexation and dehgbfl 
I All night long I lay thinking of him, and if 1 slept in snaiclljj 
it was but to dream of him, so that whether I was awake i_ 
slept he was present to me, 1 felt that 1 must find out, ; 
I quickly find out, if he had a sweetheart. If so, why then 1 b 
1 not yet let go of the reins ; but I must make haste or the G 
Iwould be hard in the teeth and 1 should he run away with. 

I thought of his suggestion to go a voyage with him, ant 
I pried close into it for an inner meaning; but the memory e[ 
Ihis manner would not suffer me to find more than had met n" 
ar. To fall in love In an hour, tiiought I ! Well, it must ru3 
1 the blood. Father fell in love with mother at first sighra 
Ithat had been her fond memory — she had boasted of it i( 
llife and after his death — till to my grief and to the souring a 
Bthe best sweetness that her heart held she swallowed I" 
Imumping prescription whose plate was npon my door £ 
I whose lamp glowed like a danger signal over the plate. 



CHAPTER V. 



SHE VISITS 1 



I ROSE early next morning, sent for the cook, and gave B 

fccrtain instructions. The servants in our strangely ordered 

|home were as much mine as my stepfather's ; I paid half 
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their wages. Btii my own maid n 
waited upon nic only. 

Captain Butler and my cousin arrived shortly after half past 
twelve, and at one o'clock we sat down to as dainty and 
elegant a meal as I and the cook and my maid could contrive 
among us. We drank champagne ; my father's silver was 
upon the table; in the middle was a rich hothouse nosegay 
which had cost me a guinea and a half. My maid, a discreet, 
good-looking girl, waited admirably. My cousin stared and 
asked me boy-like if I dined thus every day ? I laughed and 
answered. " Off as good dishes. Will, but never so well 
because I often dine alone when I dine at home at all," 

" I should like to dine with you every day," said Will. 

I had dressed myself with extraordinary care, but my eyes 
wanted the sparkle of the previous evening, my checks the 
rose of those merry hours ; 1 wondered as I glanced at Cap- 
tain Butler whether the thought of me had kept him awake 
all night. Somehow I could not look at him with the confi- 
dence of the previous evening. I felt shy, my eyes stole to 
his face and dropped on detection, my appetite was poor, and 
my laugh unnaturally loud with nerve. His own manner was 
a little constrained, and I saw, and my heart throbbed and 
leapt when I saw, admiration strong in his looks whenever he 
regarded, or addressed, or listened tome. Oh, thought I, what 
would I give now for sauciness enough to ask you downright 
" Have you a sweetheart ? " 

During the course of the dinner 1 said to him, " Don't you 
think my way of living strange?" 

"Not at all." 

'■ You need a stepfather, to understand my unhappy s: 

"No very unhappy stale, surely," said he, looking at I 
table, and then round the well-furnished room. 

•• I think 1 shall go a voyage some of these days, Wi||,*l 
caid 1. 

" Sail with me, Marian," he answered. 

" Where's your ship bound to ? " 

"Sydney, New South Wales — a splendid trip, 
months there, three months back, three months to see \ 
country in." 

■' And you give me a fortnight to make up my mind ! " sulfl 
I, laughing. "Don't they send the convicts to Sydney? " 
can't fancy that country. ' I'is seeing nothing to meet •>IH^ 
transported fellow countrymen. There are plenty of \ 




Bulks wallcitig past this house at this minute. Who WOuUfl 
■cave Stepney for Sydney ? " ^H 

H My cuiisin asked what trade the Arab Cfdef would be K^| 
Hiaptsin Uutler answered that he believed she was tu trade ^H 
W&ie. West Indies and eastern South American ports. ..^1 

H " There's a big world for you that way, Marian," said Wl^H 
B* Down there the wind's full of bright parrots, every tr^^f 
Hirlihes with monkeys, Robinson Crusoe lived all alone si>m^H 
Kpheie in those parts, that's if the great river of Oroonoque^H 
■irhere it was in Friday's time ; the home of the great s^H 
Herpent is in the Carribean Sea, and if yon kick np an o^H 
Htoiie by chance you stand to unearth a mine of pieciou^^ 
Bpetal." 

V I ended this by rising, and we soon afterward left the bouse. 
Bt was a dear cold afternoon, with a bright blue sky for Lon- 
^Boti. We took a coach to Limehouse and then a boat. There 
^B DO change in the East India Docks in all these years. ^1 
^fteni down to them for memory's sake not very long ago, ai^H 
BJI was the same, it seemed to me. saving the steamers. I'ajB 
Hiasins were full of ships of many sizes and of all rigs ; the auH 
■ was radiant with the flicker and tremble of scores of flags ; 
I strange smells of distant countries loaded the atmosphere — 
Lisweet oils and spices, wool, and scarlet oranges, and scented 
■fjmber. When I was a child my father had sometimes brough^H 
Kne to these docks when he came to them on business ; JB 
Khought of him as I looked, and felt a little girl again with tltfl 
Btdd wonderment and delight of a child in me as I stared sB^ 
^he shipping and the complicated heights of spar and rigging, 
P-al the grinding cranes heavily lifting cargo in and oul, as I 
\ breathed the odors of the littered quays, as I hiirkened to the 
t shonis. to the songs of the seamen at the winch or capstan, to 
Kliic voices of the wind in the gear, soft in the fabric of^ 
Ktfc taller ships as the gay whistlings of silver pipes heard'] 
Cafar. J 

B We walked leisurely along the quays. Will's ship lay ia u 
^turner at a distance and he was for enthusiastically pressing! 
pYorward to arrive at her ; his ardent pace kept him ahead, <'ii^| 
■be often turned to invite us to come on. But I was listenii^H 
Kd Captain ftutler and was in no great hurry. At last we cai^B 
Bp Will's ship, the Childe Harold. Oh, my Great God 1 wh^l 
B think of it ! when I think of standing beside Captain Biitf^f 
Bnd looking at that ship with my cousin at my elbow ca1lU^| 
^ny attention to points of her with a young sailor's pride I 1^| 
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le was a very handsome vessel of tier kint], and a bi{ 
laccordiiig tu the burthen of those days. Though sh 

I receiving cargo fast, her sides towered high above the wu!l ; 
■, she had been newly coppered, and tier metal glanced sunnily 
I.upoil the soup-like water she floated on. Captain Butler took 

■ my hand and we fallowed Will up the gangway planlc aiid 

■ gained the ship's deck. A man with a beard stood at the 
Pyawn of the great main batch; Will touched his cap 

whispered that he was the male of the ship. Captain B 
went up and shook hands with him and rejoined us, sayi 
that he had made the man's acquaintance at Callao. A qui 
lity of cases were being swung over the rail, and as they wi 
lowered down the hatch I lieard a noise of voices below — cat 
aud yells, and the kind of language you expect to hear arisj 
iug from the hold of a ship that is populous with lumpera. 
Will took us into tlie cuddy, which you will now call the' 
saloon ; a fine cabin under the poop-ileck, with some sleeping 
berths on either liand. He then walked us forward to show 
lis the apprentices" quarters. 

The ship had what is known as a topgallant forecastle, on 
ilher hand of which was a wing of cabin, a sort of deck- 
house, entered by a door that slid in grooves. The ajipren- 
tices lived in the wing on the ieft, or port, or larboard side, as 
ihe expression then was. 

" How many of you are there ? " asked Captain Butler. | 

"Three," answered my cousin. ( 

Tlie place was empty and I entered it, and looked about' 
K to gather whether there was anything I could purchase to 
render the coarse, rude abode a little more liospitable to the 
sighL 

" This won't be like being home. Will," said I. 

"It will be seeing life, though, and Starting on a oareer," 
he answered. 

"These are snug quarters." said Captain Butler; "what 
8ort of a forecastle have you. Johnstone !"' 

My cousin led us into a large wooden cave. It was very 
gloomy here. We had to lift our feet high to enter the door. 
The huge windlass stood a great mass of redtlened timber 
Aod grinning iron-work in front of the entrance of this fore- 
castle ; abaft it rose the trunk of the foremast, and liebini 
again, llie solid square of the galley or kiechen ; the 
shrouds descended on both sides ; and, though it was a t 
day, the shadows of these things lay in a twilight upon the 





Kcastte fintraiice, ami 
a my eyes Ui ihe glo< 



I aeeited to Klaud a while and acciu 
)in before 1 ooulil see. 
P''This is a fitie forecastle," said Captain Duller. " FcflJ 
tews get better parlors." 
"he interior was empty. Rows of bunks on bolli sides r. 
oslly into tlie obscurity of llie bows. 

" What hatcii is this?" said I, pointing to a small covereii 
Liare in the deck, close to where I stood. 
"ThaL'li be the way into the foce-peak," said Captaid 
ftitler. 

'' What sort of a place is that ?" said I, 

" The rats" nursery," he answered, laaghing. 

" Have you been into it, Will ?" said I. 

I " No. They keep coal and broom-handles there, odds a 

l^dsoC siore^, canti of oil, and everytliiiig that's unpleasa 

"£iid things out by asking." 

^' Rigbt, Johnstone," 5atd Captain Butler. " Keep on sukM 

; on board ship. That's the way to learn. How woulJ 

1 like to be an able seaman. Miss Johnstone, and sail bcfor^ 

iiic mast, and sleep in a place like this?" 

" This would not be mv end of tiie ship if I were a mac,!! 
iaid I. ■ 

~ We wandered aft on to the poop, whence we could com 
land a view of the whole ship, and here we stood looking a 
e clamorous, gallant scene round about us till the sun sanlij 
V across the river beyond Rotherhithe, and the shadow ( 
e evening deepened the colors of the streaming flags and] 

a rusty mist out upon the further reaches of the rivei 
feking the ships there loom dnsky and swollen. 
BCapiain Butler asked us if we would drink tea with him a 

"" -unswick Hotel. I was now liking nothing better ii 

fcrld than his company, and gWly accepted, and the thre< 

s walked to the hotel and took a seat at a table in a w' 

where we had a view of the shipping, and here we drs 

^ and ate some small, sweet, white hsh, and passed a bappji 

ECaptain Butler must have been less than a man, and with-, 
■t eyes In his head, if he had not by this time gue.'^sed that I 
s very much in love with him. I was sure he admired n 
unfeigned. I bad never bi 
|ted by a man. and could not guess what was in the mind o9 
".s handsome sailor by merely observing the admiration than 
Ifteoed and sweetened the naturally gay and careless cxprcs4 
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sion of his eyes, but it filled me with sweet delight to knr>w 
that he admired me. This was a full, rich cup for lay lips 
(or ^.firsl draught. I liked to feel that he watched mc. I'd 
turn my head a little way and talk to Will, and continue talk- 
ing, that Captain Butler might go on looking at me. 

" I wish you were not sailing so soon, cousin," said I, 
" I'd plan more of these excursions. They make me forget 1 
have a stepfather." 

" 1 hope your stepfather does not ill-treat you ? " exclaimed 
Captain Butler, and some color came mto his face. 

" No, no," cried 1, and I guessed that my eyes sparkled 
with a sudden heat of my spirits. " lll-treat me, indeed ! 
The fact is, the house isn't big enough for him and me. But 
I won't turn him out. He's the father of my mother's child, 
and my home was my mother's. But oh, I feel the gloom of 
it. I am alone. I can't take to the little one, And must it 
be, year after year, the same ? " 1 cast my eyes down and 
breathed quickly, then, rounding upon Will, I cried with a 
loud, silly laugh, " you shall take me a voyage with you when 
you come home." 

"I like these excursions." said Will, " don't you, Ca|>taii) 
Butler?" 

"I'd like them better If they didn't end so soon," he 
answered. 

"I have a fortnight," exclaimed Will. "Let's go a nip 
every day." 

Captain Butler's eyes met mine. 

" You, of course, have something better to do? "said I 
to him. 

" I have nothing to do." 

" Where's your ship ? " 

" I have no ship," said he'"; " a bark, called the Arah CkieJ, 
is in the course of completion at Sunderland. I maycommaiid 
her if I invest in her. I wish to consider. I am not rich, and 
1 must see my way clearly before 1 venture all tiiat I have," 

" So you must. And I suppose you'll go and live at Sun- 
derland ? " 

"No. I can do no good at Sunderland, Time enough to 
go to Sunderland when the ship's ready. She's not building 
under my superintendence." 

" You'll visit your relatives in the country ? " 

" I have relatives, but they don't live in the country, and I 
shan't visit them." 



e more trips ? " said Will " I. 
" said * 



" Can't we arrange for sop 
_0 sight-seeing every day." 

"Give us a sketch of your fancies, Johnstone?" 
titin Butler. 
"Well," he began, counting upon his fingers, "thcre'sl 
Fdinner at the Star and Garter ; that's good sighi-^eein 
Inumber one. Then there's (ireenwich yonder, and anotm 
[dinner, number two. Then what say you to Woolwich an 
lj)eep at the hulks? Call that job a clay on the river, uifin 
^oai at Billingsgate or the Tower. Number three." 

"Keep inshore, my lad," said Captain Butler, laaghid 
" You'll be having enough of the waier S' 

" What d'ye say to Hampstead and tea ? Then a dinner^ 
(the King's Arms at Hampton Court? And is Winder I 
So he rattled. 
Yet the jolly young fellow's proposals were very well to 
I liking, and before we rose to depart from the Brunswick Hot^ 

■ we had schemed out a long holiday week. They saw me to 

■ Tny house, as on the previous night; neither would come in ; 

T when they had left me I felt very dull and lonely. 1 found a-jj 
J note on my table from a friend at Bow ; she asked mc ittfl 
. card parly next night, but I was in no humor to accept aq 
vitatlons to houses where I was not likely to met Capiat 
[Butler. Indeed, I had come home from this jauni lo t' 
[docks as deeply in love as ever woman was with a man in t1 
I' world. I slept, it is true, but I dreamt of nothing but t 
I handsome sailor, as my heart was already secretly calling hi^ 
I I went to sea with him in a number of visions thai nighlif 
fcquclled a mutiny among the sailors, saved Captain Butler's 

■ life at the risk of my own, and when he took me in his arms 
ito thank and caress me, I looked in his face, and lo ! it \ 
I my stepfather. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SME IS ASKED IN MARRIAOt. 

At the appointed time I was at my aunt's, next mommfl 
ICaptain Butler and Will were there. We went to RJchmoff 
I and after we arrived it rained for the rest of the day. ^"'8 

i all one to me ; indeed, I would rather have had r" 
[' than sunshine, for it forced us to sit indoors, while Will, defj 
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ing the rain, went out and left Captain Butler and me alone, 
which was jusi what 1 liked. 

1 will nut catalogue these holiday trips ; Ihty made me feel 
as if I were living fi'f the first lime in ail my lilt- ; they made 
me know that 1 was a girl with passions and tastes, )et easy lo 
delight. I will not say that 1 enjoyed my liberty, heciiuse for 
years 1 had not known what restraint was, but 1 was sensible 
that my being able to go where 1 pleased, and lo do what I 
pleased, was a prodigious privilege at this time, when I had 
tost my heart, and must have gope mad had 1 been willibcld 
from Che society of the man who bad it. I 

Two days before Will sailed, my aunt called upon me. Our 
holiday rambles bad run out ; that day was to he blank and I 
was not to see Captain Buller again until Thursday— it was a 
Thursday, I remember— when we were going down to the 
dncks lo see Will off. 1 remarked a peculiar look in my aunt's 
face which prompted me in my impetuous way to say : ■■ What's 
brought you here? What have you come to tell me? Now 
don't keep me waiting." 

■' Lof*, my dear, one would need the breath of a healthy 
giant to keep pace with your impatience. Give me leave to 

"All's well at home, I hope?" 

" Why, yes, of course, as well as it can be with a molher and 
father whose only child is leaving them, perhaps forever, in a 
couple of days." Her eyes moistened, "But it is his wish, 
and it is his father's wish, and that must make it right ; yes, 
that must make it right, though I'd have been grateful, very 
grateful, if it hadn't been the sea." She wept for a few 
minutes, and I held my peace ; then drying her eyes with a 
resolved motion of the handkerchief, she said : " You've 
been enjoying some lively days of late, Marian." 

*' Happy days. Poor Will !" and now I felt as if 1 must 
cry too. 

*' You're a strange creature, my dear. Whatever yoo do 
seems lo me wrong. And yet somehow I can never satisfy my 
mind that your conduct's improper. 1 believe you'd be the 
same were your mother living. Your father might have held 
you in, but you'd have had your way with your poor mother." 

" What have 1 done ?" said I, bridling up and flushing in the 
(ace, 

" Nothing out of the ordinary," she answered mildly. '" 0£ 
course your going about so much with Captain Butler, often 



Mng alone wiili him, as Will has tokl us, is quite contrary t 
' y ideas of guud conduct. But you want the man for a htu 
tad, Marian ?" 

I PiiCEsed by my temper that I looked hotly at bcr. 

I " Do you, child, do you ? You should answer aie. If y 

lo not answer me 1 will go, and I am &ure that you will win 

[litii house should bebiinU down raiherthan thai I should goe 

My temper weut with this, and with it the blood out of i^ 

ace. "What do you want me to say, aunt?" I exclaimcdl 

^ faint voice. 

" Would you be content to marry Captain Butler?" 

1 looked down upon the ground and said softly, " I M 

m." 

" He loves you. Do you know that ?" 
" He has not told me so." 
I "He is a man of very gentleman-like feelings, far aboi 
fte average merchant sea captains." 
"Oh, don't I know it I " I cried. 
"Well, he loves you and would be very glad to marry yd 
B^^Xdare say he would" said my aunt, looking up and doil 
brffiu''^ 3"d then round the room, " but He'll not offer dik 
^-ge unless he is certain you'll accept him. He spent lai 
atlng with us and had a very long and serious talk willl 
f uncle and me on the subject. He declines to recognix 
[odr stepfather, which is quite proper under the circumstances^ 
■ltd regards me and your uncle as taking the place of foill 
milts. Now, ray dear, he is very much in love w ' 
8 diffidence comes from your being welt off. AVe had a veryl 
_; and serious talk, and I am here to have a serious talk 
kith you, if not a long; one." 

T felt that my face was lighted up ; I saw the reflection of 
fts delight in her own placid expression ; my heart bounded V-a 
■ could have danced, and sung, and waltzed about the room 
Esat down, locking my hands tightly upon my lap, and listened 
Bth all the composure 1 could summon. 
Tj She informed me that Captain Butler had been exceedingll 
hlldid, had exactly named his savings and his patrimoi^ 
■tucti scarcely amounted to three thousand pounds, and Im^ 
^ »as deliberating whether or not lo invest all that he had \ 
\ share of the new bark, Arab Clu't/. Mr. Johnstone I 
f dvised him, supposing he should be su fortunate as to gal 
i;_Consent to marry him, not to make me his wife an^_F 
me his first voyage and seen how his venture U 
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*■ Vour uncle," said m}- aunt, " is strongly of opin 
man has no business to go and marry a fine, handsome yoiinj'' 
wunian hltc you, then leave her after a week or a month, and 
not set eyes gn her again till he returns home from around the 
wot id." 

"I wish my uncle would mind his own business," said I, 
pouting, and feeling my face very long. 

But my aunt insisted that my uncle was right. She added 
that Captain Butler cordially agreed with him. Captain But- 
ler's own wish was to betroth himself to me, then to make his 
voyage, then return and marry me and carry me away with 
him to sea. 

My eyes sparkled, and I jumped op and walked the room, 
greatly excited. But after this my aunt grew tedious. Was 
it imaginable that any sort of love fit to base so solemn an 
affair as marriage upon could exist between two people who 
had known each oth^r a fortnight only ? Here was I. joyously 
avowing my love fot Captain Butler, and expressing the 
utmost eagerness to marry him : did I know what I was talk- 
ing about ? Had I given a moment's reflection to what 
marrying a sailor signified ? I was rich, young, and hand- 
some ; I had a fine house of my own ; I had liberty and 
health ; I was without children to tease me, to pale me with 
midnight watchmgs, to burden my spirits with anxiety for 
their future : should I not be giving myself away very cheaply 
by marrying a sea captain, a respectable, good-looking man, 
certainly, but poor, following a calling in which no one could 
make any sort of a figure, an underpaid, perilous, beggarly 
vocation ? She did not deny that Captain Butler came from 
a highly respectable stock. He had mentioned two members 
of his family whom Mr. Johnstone perfectly well knew by 
name. His father had been in the Royal Navy and had 
served under Collingwood and Lord Exmouth, and had died 
I poor lieutenant. 

"Oh, he's a gentleman by birth," said my aunt, "and 
superior to hia position. There's his calling, out of which, to 
be sure, he can get a living so as to be independent of his 

"e, which mus[ always be the first consideration with every 
n of spirit. And then you have plenty of money for both 
and for as many as may come, should ever he find himself out 
of employment. But what do you know of each other i 
What I In a fortnight > Ridiculous ! Why, I have lived 

e-and-twenty years with your uncle and we don't even yci 



indersland each other. Yoit have by no means a 
lint what time do you give the poor fellow t> 
t in ? And he may be quite a fiend himself, for <tll you 
faow. It needs not much wig to hide a pair of horns, a tail 
I be curled up out of sight under a fashionable coai, and I 
r cloven hoof fits any shoe, my dear." 
So she chatted, and teased, and worried me with her advi 
Uid old-fashioned precepts. And then she angered B 
e quarreled a while, and afterward cried and kissed. Hoj_ 
■, when her visit was ended, I had promised her in ans^ 
) her earnest, almost tearful entreaty, that though I shod 
iODSent to engage myself to Captain Butler, I should i, 
■arryhim until he had returned from his next voyage whi^ 
T he went to the West Indies or South America, would i' 
i him very long away from me, so that I should hoi 
uenty of time to judge of his character while he w. 
Lndance of leisure afterward to reflect i 
(Srrations and prepare myself for the very greatest chan|l 
it can befall a woman. 

f did not see Captain Butler again nil Thursday. In 
f interval I had made up my mind lo accept him at o 
: proposed. Oh, my few days of holiday association v 
I had filled my heart ^ith a pa.ssion of love — not ; 
jappiness only, my very life was in his power. 
I went to my uncle's bouse on Thursday early in the moE| 
We were to see poor Will off. We all tried to put > 
ifierful air, and Will talked big of the presents he w 
ig home for his mother and me ; bm his mother's 
C red with a night of secret weeping, and whenever l] 
G sight went to her face bis mouth twitched, and if he 
waking, his voice trembled and broke ; his father took^ 
hen at him. 

[ Captain Butler met ns at the docks, 1 guess he witnessd 

I my looks that my aunt had spoken to me : he glanced J 

e fondly as he held my hand, but there was nothing of .sifl 

Eficance to be said between us at this sorrowful leave-takioj 

Wfi went on board with Will. When I kissed the dear fell(^ 

Itltoke down and wept, and then Mr, Johnstone !ed the wa 

"" nswick Hotel, and we went upstairs to a room whi^ 

mmanded a view of the ship, and sat at a window watcl'i 

IS she hauled out of dock. 

J the lime the ship had been towed out of sight pq 
Greenwich Reach it was hard upon one o'clock. My U 
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had ordered some santlwiches and sherry as an excnse for 
sii and watch the ship. This was no entertainment for me, 
lo had not partaken of it indeed, and who had breakfasted 

I Itghtly early that morning. My uncle called for the bill 
and then rose to go. He told ns he had an appointmeiii 
which he would have barely time lo keep. My aunt said to 
me, " What are you going to do > " I returned no answer, for 
I had not made up my mind. 

Coine home with me, dear." aaid my aunt, "and dine with 
ua at half-past two." 

I did not care to go home with her. first, because I felt 
[ should be losing sight of Captain Butler, and next, because 
ihey were full of grief over the departure of their son, so that 
my presence would be a sort of impertinence, while again, 
I coutd not at all relish the prospect of a long and melancholy 
4iftemDon and evening spent in the neighborhood o' 
Tower, So after reflecting a minute or to, f said, " I' 
go with you, aunt ; I'll dine here, and then lake rail to F^ 
church street, and make my way to Hyde Park. A bi' 
walk will do me good. I feel as though I had lo; 
brother." 

" I can't slop," said my uncle, beginning lo buslle. 

My aunt saw how it was and Icjpked at me reproachfully^ 

" 1 must return with your uncle," said she ; " are yon to 1 
left alone here? But what if you are? Vour being alone 

it London and the neighborhood is quite too much 
habit with you, M'arian — a practice I can't approve. Whi ch' 
way Ait yen go ? " she continued, looking at Captain Butlcr.- 

" I'll remain with Miss Johnstone, if she "' ~ ' 

I," he replied. 

I smiled and colored and bowed lo him. 

•■ I can stop no longer," said my uncle, pulling out a great 
watch. 

My aunt looked, " hung in the wind," to use the phrase of 
the sailor, as though she understood she ought not to leave 
me alone with Captain Butler ; but she correctly guessed that 
I did not want her ; indeed her remaining would have made 
angry, and no doubt my fear of her intentions showed in 
my face. 

Well," said she, " I could iioi leave you in better hands. 
Captain Bntler will carefully look after you, I i 
she went quickly after her husband, who would wait fi 
longer 
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■ Captain Duller rang the bell and ordered some dinner i 
~ s to be his fullest, he said. 

"Bnt why, Miss Johnstone, do you wish to go all ilic \ 
» Hyde Park?" 
" Jt is no wish. I'll go wherever you please." 
'•W«are close to Greenwich here. Shall we take a td 
t Greenwich Park presently ? The days are stjll shqj 
End you are not so far from your house, at Greenwich, as j 
Vbnid be at Kensington." 
[_1 consented, and then we stood at the window, lookingfl 

e Ecene of the river from the docks, talking about Will a 
the sea life and such matters until dinner was ready. I lon|j 

) hear hini say that he loved me ; the language of his 

Was not satisfying enungh ; I wanted him to take my hn 

d ask me to be his wife, I had thought my ajipetite g(^ 

tfiti] I sal down, and then I cfKild not eat. My heart h" 

It ; I felt my color come and go ; I was alone with the n 

tl loved, I seemed to have Inst my self-control, and I 

ired like a shy schoolgirl, and there were 

uOald faave wished that my aunt had nut lei 

1 The waiter was slow, and it was nearly three o'clock beffl 

t rose. Captain Butler went to the window, looked out. a 

Ifd to me : " I am afraid this fir.e day is not yoi 

re's a thickness gathering upon the river, and the i 
lOks like a rising moon. The afternoons are still slto 
phall we hold Greenwich Park over for another day ?' 
".If you like." 
"How amiable you are 1 Vou give me my way ii 

"What shall we do?" 

"Slop here for a little while, if you don't mind. Wc tij| 
is room lo ourselves for the present." 
He took me by ihe band ; I trembled and sat down, andl 
ted himself beside ite. Am I to repeat what he said 3^ 
ist words he told me how great was his love for me ; io w 
iDS he asked me to be his wife? All this I could iinfoltil 
ait as it is in my memory. I could give it you as though 
B ot yesterday's happening. But Che black curtain still M 
_tna down upon the memorable, (he horrible, the tragij 
^e it is to rise upon soon, and 1 must not linger over s 
^^.j6I lections as I am now dictating to my friend. 
^^wax quite in keeping that I, a sailor's daughter, shoulc^ 
l-and asked in marriage by a sailor in a scene full] 
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pping, wilhin liearing of the cries and chorui 
and the hundred noises of a busy dock. A red mist lay upon 
the river and ll>e sun hung pale and rayless, like agreat lemon, 
in the west. We were occupying a room that might have 
been ihe coffee-room : several tables were draped and ready 
for guests, but we had been atone when my uncle and aunt 
left us and we remained alone.' He held me to him and kissed 
me. he looked proudly and gratefully at me and said that he 
had loved me from the moment he had set eyes on me. that he 
thought me the handsomest woman he bad ever seen in his 
life, that he adored me for my spirit— much more to this 
effect he said. But he told me he never would have had the 
heart to offer for my hand if he had not found some encourage- 
ment in my looks. Then he went over the long talk he'd had 
about me with Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone. 

"They begged," said he, "if you accepted me, that 
should not be married until ray return from my i 

" They are dear to me," said I, looking at him, "butiheyl 
not my guardians, and have no control over me." * 

'■ Bu! they may be right, Marian, and Ihey have a 
upon you too. I hope to do well next trip. 1 believe I s 
do well enough," said he. smiling and smoolhing the back of 
my hand, "to enable me to put something to your own fortune. 
! wish to be independent of you. You are not a woman to 
respect a man that is dependent upon you." 

■■ My aunt was right," said I. " We don't understand each 
olheryet. Certainly you don't understand me," 

He kissed me and said he knew what was in my mind, but 
all the same, when he was my husband he wished to be indc- 
|)cndent of my fortune. 

" Vou shall have it all," I exclaimed, "and that will make 
jou independent of me." 

'■ Marian," said he gravely, " now that you have consented 
tti be my wife I'll tell you what I schemed : there would seem 
something unnatural in my going to sea and leaving my 
young bride behind me. I want you to beat my side when 
you are my wife. I do not know that I shall follow the sea 
much longer. A great deal will depend upon the issue of my 
next voyage. If I leave you behind, betrothed to me, you wilt 
have plenty of time to consider whether you, as a beauty and 
a fortune, have done wisely in accepting the hand of a plaia 
merchant captain." 

" Don't talk nonsense, Tom," said I, giving hi 
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uaatly, and not at all relishing his sentimental fastidiousnes 
tobich I attributed to the influence of my tincle. 

■ My dear girt, when we are married we mean to F 
together happily, don't we?" 
"That will depend upon you." 
" It will depend upon us both, Marian. When a sailor carries ! 
^ ship into unnavigated waters, if he is a good sailor and docs 
BittC mean to cast tiis ship away, he heaves the lead as he goes; 

nrily sounds along every fathom of his road until hf brifli 
kp in a safe anchorage. This is what you must do, and r 
■or me to give you time to heave the lead, dear." ' 

" You want time to heave it yourself. Tom." 
I " My darling," he cried, catching me to him, '• I would mai 
■fOtt to-morrow." 
Presently, when we had composed ourselves, he said that h^ 
s going down to Sunderland next week, and would be a 
jfor about a week; and then he talked to me about purchasing 

he new vessel, and seemed to want my advice. 
lamed several instances of merchants who, having speculated 
A this way in shipping, had risen out of small beginnings iaifl 
t. opulence. He lold me that he would be better off lhai\ 
Mt investors, insomuch that he would have command of hi^ 
.,.1 venture so to speak, be able to control things, and pua^ 
pis .business to the limits of all successful directions. 
3n this sort of conversation the afternoon passed away, 
ast, at about five o'clock, we were interrupted by a party o. 
laptains and others coming in to dine, on which Tom pilM 
(be bill and we left. He accompanied me to my house at 
ide me farewell at the door, after arranging to call for mej 
tleven o'clock nest morning. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SHE PARTS WITH HER 



J' Well, the following week my sweelheart went to Sundej 
knd, and I felt as widowed as though I had been his wife ani 
^'e had died. He crossed from Sunderland to Liverpool and 

ns absent a fortnight. From Liverpool he wrote to tell me 
[itat he was very well satisfied with the ^rad Chief, and had 

igreed with her owners, who did business in Liverpool, 1 
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lake command of her and purchase a share to thevaJue 
'' e thousand pounds. 

he influence of his love was very strong upon me while 
fasaway. He had hinted, but gently, that he thought my 
'■ right ill objecting to my old love nf riimbling. 1 mean to 
the excursions I used to make down the river and lo other 
parts, often sleeping out for a night or two at a lime as you 
have heard ; and during his absence 1 went nowhere save to 
my aunt's, or lo the houses of some of my particular friends. 

Meanwhile, you will not suppose that 1 saw nothing of Mr, 
Stanford. We lived in the same house, and were therefore 
bound to meet, not, indeed, in our separate apartments, hut 
upon the staircase or in the passages. When Tom had been 
gone about a week my stepfather knocked upon my door one 
morning as 1 sat at breakfast ; I bade him enter and he sat 
down at the table. 

'■' I met Mrs Johnstone yesterday," said he, "and she gave 
me a piece of news. Allow me to congratulate you," and he 
inclined his head. 
I bowed slightly in retuni, keeping silence. 
" I am aware that I have no claim upon you, Miss jol 
Stone," said he. 

None whatever," I cried. 

But I am your stepfather, and as a matter of courtesy, 
lo say more, you should, I think, have favored me from y^ 
I lips with the news of your engagement." 
My affairs have nothing to do with you, Mr. Stanford." 
Miss Marian, I am not here to quarrel, but to congratulate 
you,'' said he. " Our relations have long been uncomfortable. 
I should have quitted this house some time ago, but for the 
difficulty I find in meeting with one equally suitable. My 
practice is of the utmost importance to me, not for my sake 
lOnly; it is my duly to make a provision for your mother's 
child." 

She is your child," I cried hotly. 

I do not need to be told that. Miss Marian. It is very 
painful to me to reflect that your antipathy should have no 
Other basis than your lamented mother's love forme. Vour 
mother, I hope and trust, was dear to you, Miss Marian, and it 
is most regrettable that there is nothing in her tneraory to 
soften your violent prejudice." 

" I beg you will not speak to me of my mother," 

He eyed me askant ; he had a way of looking at you 
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I half turned. " 1 am hern primartly to congratuiu 

" It is your pleasure to be reliceni and 1 w 

! nut trouble you with nny quekions <iboiit yix 

: inquiry you wJil forgive*-it is a matter { 

1, pray, arc you to be tnamcd ? " 

don't know." 

'* You will probably settle in this house with y«>ur husband I 

" When lie is my husband he shall live where he pleases, am 

1*11 live with him." r 

"This end of Loudon is not to everybody's taste," said i 

Kith an add smile. " It has occurred to ine that your husbaa 

pight wish to live in the west of the town. If so, I shuuld W 

I to arrange with him or with you Lu take this house f 

bur bands." 

1 I answered coldly that 1 had no intention of parting with tl 
It had belonged to my father, and wliatever belong 
fa my father I held in veneration, and this I said with so a 
' temess that he rose without another word and left the roo( 
I was glad to see bis back. I cannot tell you how I hated tj 
pan. 
I Tom returned at about the expiration of a fortnight, b 

V I was one of the hapjtiest of women. We were togetM 
^y after day. We visited many oldfashioned resous i 
leighborhood of London, not one of which is probably nowl 
tifitsncc His influence did me a world of good. It was^ 
^sbaptng, elevating, I had almost said ennobling infiuei 
" " B^tl could have come under. The power of his love b 

jtGod'Send to such a character as mine. I had li»^ 
MTOlIed a life, I was by nature su defiant, quick-ted 
i contemptuous of (he opinion of others that in mag 
19 1 did not really knoiv the right thing to do. 
mid have more wisely directed her child than Tiq 

c a rich garden," he would say. " but overrun ; tfl 
B too crowded, Marian, and here and there, my lo^ 
t a snake-like habit that needs to be uncoiled frej 
Ijtltul plant it has got foul of." 

member soon after he returned from Liverpool td 

b to my house ; it was six o'clock in the evening ^ 

I to walk in. 

" said he. 

! Why not, Tom ? Vou are tired ai 
Come in." 
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"It is becauBeyou are alone ihat 1 wilt not come in." 

■' t am always atone here," said I. " I live alone 
know that." 

" Yes. I know Ltiat." 

" And 1 am never to see you at my house because 1 am 
alone ! " 

" Dearest, I will fetch you to-morrow at eleven, and then we 
will have a talk on the subject of men's visits to their swt-ct- 
hearts 'jvho live alone." He pressed my hand and left 
me. 

Next day he talked to me as he had promised, I listened 
with love and interest, though I secretly thought it no mure 
than a sort of hair-splitting on the part of society to insist that 
a girl should not receive her sweetheart alone in her own 
house. I was alone with Tom now. I had been alone with 
him at the Brunswick Hotel. What was ihe difference between 
my being alone in the streets with him, and my being with hi in 
at my rooms at home ? Yet he said there was a difference, and 
of course he was right, I listened to him deferentially, with 
my head hung. Had it been my aunt who uttered the opinioira 
he delivered I should have argued with her, flashed my most 
■Spirited looks upon hec, fiung from her, and, had it been pos- 
sible, proved myself right by doing the very thing which she 
declared the world thought improper. 

Friends who had known me earlier would have believed that 
love had taken the spirit out of me ; but Ihe truth was, in 'I'om 
I had found my master ; his control over me was a delight. 
We were constantly together. Scarcely a day passed while lie 
was tn London without our meeting. I made him sit to a 
painter of miniature portraits in Regent street; and the same 
artist look my likeness for my .sweetheart to carry away to sea 
with him. They were both choice, tieautiful little pictures. 
My eyes seemed to glow out of the ivory, and Tom's face wjis 
to the life, happy, careless, loving. 

It was settled by this lime that we were to be married on 
his return. He hoped ihat he might not have to go to sen 
again after his next voyage ; if he went he would take me with 
him. The scheme provided for my being at his side as his 
wife in any case. But he owned that though he had reimm- 
mended a sea-voyage to me, and though he had said tie would 
lake me as his wife to sea with him, he had far rather that I 
kept on dry ground. The sea was no place (or a woman. It 
was hurdled with perils ; it was a ceaseless jump of risks from 
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o another. Here, then, was one r 
J married until he retorued. 

It another and more controlling one, though he never 

ctrayed it in words, was his desire that I should have plenty 

f leisure to reflect upon the step 1 had consented to take. I 

lOiiW not now but see things as he did, and indeed I hope I 

Uiil\d never have been so unmaidenly as to give the smallest ' 

pression to my secret wishes ; but in my heart of hearts I 

« more vexed than I tan express by this delay, which I 

t'ibuted largely to my uncle's inflnencc with Tom. When 

o people are in love and are tu be married there will be 

[Upatieuoe. Whether the man or the woman is or should be 

e more impatient 1 don't knew. 1 own, that deep in my 

lerly impatient. Tom would not sail till August; 

c had plenty of time to get married in : several months must 

s before he could return, and like a child I wanted my toy 

it nnce. I wanted to feel that be belonged to me. that though 

S WOK absent an indivisible bond united us. I was jealousof 

. 1 said to myself, at the place he is sailing to he may 

t with some woman whom he will think fairer and discover 

i- be richer than I; are not sailors faithless ? All the songs 

i stories about them represent them so. Then I thought 

ly father, and abhorred myself for being visited with such 

ights, and cried like a fool to think how mean was my 

t that loving, nay, I may say adoring my Tom as I did, I 

Kild yet suppose when out of sight he would forget me. 

II, the time came round when the .4ra6 Chief was nearly 
, and when my sweetheart must go to Sunderland to 
y her to the Mersey, there to load for Rio Janeiro. ! 
rercoutd understand business, least of all the busmess of 
\, and would listen to him while he talked about 1 " 
y endeavoring to grasp his meaning in the fid 
ftiered from his conversations with my uncle that q 
^sanguine, and that in any case there could be i 
C had taken care tn insure considerably in excess d 
I recollect on one occasion when we were diningS 
uncie, (II talking with Tom about his venture 
{that he erred by insuring so high above the valid 

i)»hy?" said Tom. " At all events 1 pay handsomd 
"milage of protecting myself up to the hill." 
S," said the lawyer ; " but always in case of loss th< 
beLhing in over-insurance that vitiates— perhaps to 
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—the well-seeming of Lhis act of seif- 

■ power lo satisfy llieni 



I their 



prtjudice only, mind 
I tcclion." 

" The underwriters have it 
I selves," said Tom, 

" What are your firms > " asked my uncle. 
"The Marine, the Alliance, and the General Maritime 
Insurance." 
"That's cover enough, captain." said my uncle, laughing. 
" Yes. and I mean to go to the Neptune for a policy on the 
freight. I have a considerable share in the bark, and I 
intend that my proportion of the freight shall be safe. I am 
■ not of those who believe in keeping their money in a purse. 
I carry mine in my pockets. If the purse is lost all is gone. 
Who's to assure me of the solvency of any insurance office " 
I mean thai this voyage shall enable me lo stay at home with 
tny wile," said he, looking fondly at me. " Let anotiier 
I charge of the bark next time. I'll make enough to own 
half of her," 
" You shall own her all if you will, Tom," said I. 
" That's as your trustees may decide," said my uncle. 
"My money is my own, and I shall do what I please with 
I it," I answered. 

"Yes. and with your knowledge of business. Marian, you 
' sbail go into partnership with your husband as a shipowner, 
I and land the firm in the Fleet." 

Here Tom sang " All in the Downs the Fleet Lay Moored," 
I and so with a laugh changed the subject. 

was toward the close of the month of .\ugust when my 
I sweetheart bade me farewell on his departure to Liverpool to 
I take command of the Arab Chief. I had passionately desired 
t to go with him ; but my aunt would not accompany me, and 
I was without a friend of my own sex able just then to le.^ve 
I home. My wish was overruled by my uncle and aunt. Tom 
nscif did not favor it, though his longing for me to be with 
1 to the last was as keen as mine, and so I took my farewell 
[ i>f him in my uncle's home. He held me in his arms while 1 
I cried till I thought my heart would break. He kissed me 
. again and again, bade me keep up my spirits, to consider that 
I that day a year I should have been his wife some months ; he 
I begged me to remain failhful to him, and told me there never 
[ would be a minute when I should be out of his thoughts, and 
' solemnly asking God to look down upon me, to guard 
iigainst all evil and sickneS-s. to look down upon hiin, ty , 
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I him and bring him back in safety to me ; hepru 
ut lingering kiss upon my lips ant) left me alone with i 
urs and my memoties. 1 

T feceivcci several letters from him while he was ai Livi 
)j)f. He wrote in good spirits, called liis ship a beauty, i' 
Bi of her kind she was the mo»it admired of auyihifl 
' 1 been seeu in tlie Mersey fur years. Thero 

ick ; tiie mate of tlie bark was a Mr. Saua^ 

Tom had met tliis man same live or six years bcfa 

\ America and had had an unpleasantness with i 

Bile did nut tell me what that trouble was. Aftetwd 

phad served under him and there was a further dn 

b. Rotch, he said, was a man of his own age, souredj 

.rofessional disappointments, but a shrewd, imelligcnt perM 

ind an excellent seaman. He had rather that the owners ti 

Minted any other man as mate ; but he believed that thi 

s some sort of distant relationship between Rotch and c 

4 the firm, and as the man had once before got into troufl 

.ft-COBsequence of his representations, and was poor, wit^ 

i1t!re and two children to support, he had resolved to lei 

natters as he found them. 

I showed this letter to my uncle and asked hin 

JODght that Mr. Rotch had it in his power to make T4 

(sbappy or the voyage uncomfortable. He laughed i 

iswcred : 

" Voar Tom will have gone to sea with irons and bilbt 

^(tenri an it. Do you know that the power of the shipmas 

men at sea is greater than that of any despot in the woi 

ropi the Czar down to the shirtmaker'a sweater? I ha 

en contended that legally the master mariner is much tf 

mpowered. He can flog, he can hang, he can staH 

nthe devils under him, and justify any atrocity I 

in the log-book and the testimony of one 

t who would poison their mothers for a bottle 

^en, should this Mr. Samuel Rotch be able to disturb 

; of your sweetheart ? Your anxiety puts the boots 

wrong leg, my dear. It is for Mrs. Rotch to be . 

mforted me, and I let the subject drop out of \ 

I letter I received from Tom was dated at sea 
;ues from the ScJlly Islands, He had brought his til 



sail to the mast, he wrote, lo send his letter by a little coa( B 
schooner that was inward bound. He blessed me and senP 
me many messages o( love, and wrote rn high spirits t 
ship and crew. Rotch was very civil and alert, he said, his 
crew as willing and active a body of men as ever he had had 
charge of, and his bark was a clipper, the swiftest fabric that 
was ever bowed by a breeze of wind. I don't mean to spare 
her, he wrote, and she knows it. If there's virtue in sailcloth, 
my beloved, she shall walk. She shall whiten old ocean for 
yoar sake, my darling, though it should come to my holding 
on with my royals when we ought to be under double reefs. 
I laughed when I read his sea terms, foe I understood them, 
yet I pouted, too, for 1 was fool enough to feel jealous of his 
admiration of his bark. He ought to admire nothing living 
or dead but me, I thought to myself. He may go and fall in 
love with his ship, and think her mistress enough for him, and 
then I kissed his letter and read it again and yet again, and 
counted how many days had gone since he had left me, and 
how many weeks must pass before he would return. 

Much about this time aunt received a letter from her son 
Will. This too was addressed from sea. We had heard from 
him from Plymouth^a few brief lines — and not since. He 
wrote that they had met with fearful wealher in the Channel, 
and he believed that he had mistaken his calling ; he wogid 
swap all his fine notions of starting on a career and seeing the 
world for one hour of the comfortable parlor near the Tower 
and a good dinner of roast beef and cauliflower. " It's a dog's 
life," said he; " the captain is stern and like a sentry — you 
mustn't speak to him ; the second mate is a bit of a bully, big, 
strong, and noisy ; you never saw such beef as they serve out 
in all your life ; the oldest sailor on board swears he never 
recollects worse pork, and they say that before we're up with 
the Cape the bread for ship's use will be all alive — oh ! " 

" All first voyagers write like that," said my uncle, returning 
the letter to his wife ; "before Will is a fortnight at home he'll 
be making onr lives a burden with his regrets and lamentations 
that his ship don't sail sooner." 




CHAPTER VIII, 



SHE RECEIVES DREADFUL NEWS. 

I'Trs weeks went by. Day after day 1 eagerly expected t 

Hoeive a letter from Tom, making sure that he would gras^ 

nerf chance to send me his !ove and blessing and all the new^ 

nt himself from those high seas on which lie was still afloat.^ 

I letter reached me "simply because," Mr. Johnstone 

lained '■ your Tom has not been fortunate enough to fall in 

I a horoe ward-bound ship. You may often sail for many 

Ms upon the sea, so I've heard your father say, without , 

jnUng a vessel. When you hear from Tom it will be from 

RBut how I missed him ! We had been incessantly together] 
jC'searly four months ; the weeks might roil by ; but then 
JB no magic in the time they contained to weaken my ^eu! 
BI09B/ 1 lived very quietly, was much in my own home, whei 
lOOght to pass the hours by reading and drawing ; 1 took 
Jbd of dislike to company, and refused a number of invitailoi 
P quadrille and card parties and the like ; it was my deligl 
p. shape my conduct and habits by the fancy of such wishi 
1 1 knew my sweetheart would express were he with me. My 
Btory of him, my love for him, lay in a spirit of control upon 
Ijr heart ; all impulse, all desire was governed by the many 
tstiei^noble counsels he had wrapped up in ovir long, sweet, 
" t talks together, when we rambled in Ibe outskirts or took 
>.npon the river. Never was man more truly loved th; 
l-'Tom. My aunt particularly noticed the change in me am 
1 that Tom's courtship had done me a very great deal 

"You no longer roll your^eyes," said she, " when you argui 
■d redden and strut and heave up your breast when I ventui 
BDUeci to your views. You have become thoroughly gentee! 

I^i^^r, in your tastes and habits. Your captain will ha' 

'ttore in you. And it is very well that you did not inarry 

6 before he sailed, for I am certain that his influence as a 

„. tnd would not have been so considerable as it has proved 

P^a lover. Both he and you are now having plenty of leisure 

S'tbought, and when you come together at the altar you will 

low exactly what you are doing." 
I tfi the month of November my little stepsister died of- 







peritonitis. I offered to nurse her when it reached my ears 
that she was ill in bed ; Mr. Stanford thanked me ; and wlnile 
I luifsed her I learned tu \ovii the poor little delicate creature, 
and my beart reproaclicd me for the unconquerable coldiie.is I 
had ever felt toward her, when I aiooped and kissed her white 
face io death and beheld a faint copy of my mother there. I 
cannot tell to what degree Mr. Stanford was affected by his 
loss ; his colorless countenance betrayed but little of what 
might pass in his mind. Had I found his grief very great, 
then the loneliness of his state would have pleaded, and I 
might have forced mj'self into some show of civility. But 
there was nothing in his behavior after his child's death to 
appeal, and we speedily passed again into our old, cold rela- 
tions of separate existence and fixed dislike of him on my side 
as a fellow who had impudently thrust himself into my father's 
place. 

The nursing of the poor child, however, together with my 
grief at ber death and my secret fretting over not hearing 
from Tom, made me look itl, if I did not feel so ; my aunt was 
coneenied and insisted upon ray seeing her medical adviser, 
who recommended her, spite of its being winter, to take me 
to the sea-side. It was the month of February ; hard, cold 
weather. My aunt knew and liked Ramsgate, and proposed 
that town. Thither we went and took lodgings in Wellington 
Crescent, a pleasant row of buildings immediately overlooicing 
the English Channel, 

After we had been in Ramsgate a few days, I felt so poorly 
that I was obliged to keep my bed. My aunt called in a 
doctor who said that I was " out." He sent rae physic, which 
i did not take, and lold me to keep my bed till I fell equal to 
rt.'iing. My bed was so situated that when ray blind was up I 
saw the ocean. If the day was clear I could faintly spy afar 
upon the horieon the delicate golden thread of the Goodwill 
Hands. I'd watch the ships slowly floating past this side of i 
the thin line like little clouds of powder smoke gliding ball- 
shaped from the mouths of cannon, and listen to the faint 
thunder of the surf combing the beach under the chalk cliffs, 
and find a meaning for the voice of the wind as it shrilled with 
a hissing of steam past the casement or sang in the interstices 
or muttered in the chimney. The sight of the sea brought 
Tom very close to me, closer than ever he could lie upon ray , 
heart at home amid sireetsand the rattleof coaches and c 

One morning while I was confined to my bed my a 



nd cattau 

1 



Ktcome to my room as vas ber custoqi after breakrost. 
^tred of the servant huw she was. and was told Ihat sh^ 
• pKtty well, but she had passed an uneasy night. I Ksked 
■tfaeVe were any letters, for 1 was always expecting to hear 
1 Tom under cover from my maid, whom 1 had Jcft at__ 
« ; the girl replied that Mrs. Johnstone had received c 
rand that there was none for me. 
§It was not until after twelve that my aunt came to see n 
ejooked ill, and there was a peculiar expression of distrcM 
"m face. She came to the foot oi my bed, and gu^ed al n 
iaefldjr aad asked me how I felt. I said that [ felt betiei 
\ hoped to find strength to rise for a few hours towai 
jnlog. 

f Vou are not loolcrng well, aunt." 
Yir am nut feeling well, Marian." 
f I hope yon have not received bad news from home?" 
*i have hait a broken night," said she, turning away am 
; to the window ami si>eakiiig with her back toward 

*KaTO you news of Will?" 
ff*No, no," she cried quickly, still with her back turnec 
Kie is no news of Will. 1 believe you are belter, 

Lnd iben she asjted me what I could fancy'ior ditiner, aud 
etuoged the subject with a readiness which quieted thT 
irivlng her looks had excited. 

e and went during the day as she had herelofor^ 
; but she was more silent, more reserved than usual, i 
1 lief eye rested upon me, though she shifted her g 
B. J looked at her. I rose in the- afternoon, but in a I 
6 was glad to get to bed again, Next day i feitdecideJld 
Cer and stronger. It was a blight, still day, cloudless, .t 
n lay warm upon (he land, and the sea stretched liWf 
Ml plate of steel, full o( gleams of different shades 
I went down (o the pier in an old-fashioned rickcl^ 
. r and my aunt walked by my side. The harbor v 
ilthe red canvas of smacks ; a number of ships nf matt] 
|F close ill against the wall and their while canvas hnq|_ 
I fesloous, drying after the rain or dew of Ihd 
sweet, salt, .still atmosphere was reffeshing to ihl| 
jnost life of one. All sounds came in a s 
u the town, and I heard a gay ringing of chuitrh beira| 
(acciage ; the tones, silvered to the ear by distanc* 
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mingled pleasantly with the noise of the foaming of the strong 
tide racing off the rounded base of ihe pier. 

I said to aunt : '■ When Tom and I are married we shall often 
come to Ramsgate, and perhaps live here. I do not wonder 
that you like the place." 

Ill silence she stepped to the side of the pier, and seemed 
to look earnestly at the figure of a smack that had dropped 
her anchor about a mile off, her brown sails hoisted, and the 
image under her as j)erfect as a mirror tould reflect it. When 
she returned to my side she spoke of the beauty of the day, 
and the difference between the airs of Stepney and of Rams- 
gate, and we then leisurely returned to our lodgings. 

I was snre that some trouble weighed upon her mind, but as 
my questions seemed to make her peevish, as her worry might 
relate to something which she wiiuld wish to conceal from rae, 
1 forbore further inquiry. That day passed, and next day I 
was well enough to rise after breakfast, and go into the draw- 
ing room where I sat upon a sofa wheeled close to the window. 
I was reading a novel which my aunt had borrowed from 
the Marine Library, and had wholly forgotten myself in the 
interest of (he story. My aunt had been absent for at least 
an hour; I believed she was out shopping She entered with- 
out her bonnet, and cuniing to the sofa .sat down, took me by 
the hand and looked me in the face. The tears gushed into 
her eyes suddeu.y, and for a few moments she moved her lips 
in a vain effort to speak. She then said : 

- 1 dare not conceal it longer from you, Marian. Bui oh, 
what news it is ! How am I to break it to you ? " 

I threw the book down. The neck of my dress seemed to 
strangle me : mechanically I removed ray brooch and eased 
tlie tension of the neck with my finger while I looked at her. 

" It concerns Tom," she said, 

" [s he dead ? " said I, speaking with a heightened note in 
iny voice that carried it out of recognition of my own hearing, 

" No." 

" Is it very bad news ? " 

" Marian," she said, beginning to cry again, " it is shocking 
had news. It is incredible. It may all come right, but it is 
not the less terrible." 

I drew in several deep breaths and said; " Why will you not 
tell me this dreadful news of Tom ? " 

'■ He is in London " 

" In London \ " I shrieked, springing to my feet. 
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I Slie pulled me gently to the «ofa, and putting her hand ^H 
KC pocket, drew forth a letter. ^H 

■ "Your health would not allow me to spealc to you befora^H 
Bid she in a broken voice : " even now 1 fear that I am in tfl^| 
■real u hurry. But what am I to do ? Vou would not tbanic in^| 
ttanylonger concealing the truth. Tom is in prison, Marian.*^ 
I I stared at her and shivered. 

I " Yoar uncle's letter," she coi]tinued,'opening it with hands 
■hich trembled excessively, "will better explain vhai has 

fpened than I can. Will you read it ? " ^H 

took it ; the handwriting reeled ; 1 returned the tetter J^M 
ler and said, " Kead it to me, aunt." ^H 

I ■' She did so. It was to this effect ; after ali these years ^1 
MB unable to give it you word for word : 

I "I have a terrible piece of news ic convey to poor Marian 
preugh you. Captain Butler is arrived in London, haviiu^ 
Ken sent home by the British Consul at Rio in H. M. &■ 
^itsa^er. He is charged by the mate and carpenter of ti|^H 
mrii CAie/ ynixh attempting to scuttle her. These two in(|^| 
Bgetber with two sailors belonging to the crew of the -^/^H 
Km/ arc landed with him from the Crusader. He instan^H 
Lnt for me, but 1 wish there were not so many witnessliH 
Kainsthini. That he is absolutely innocent, and that he iH 
mt victim of an atrocious conspiracy, 1 have not a shadow of 
■iioubt. He will be charged at Bow Street on Monday, and 
KH be advised to reserve his defense. He will be commitled, 
B'COUrse, to take his trial at the Old Bailey, and we must hope 
BCOCDe off wilh flying colors. B'jt I say again 1 could wish 
■ere were fewer witnesses. Four to one are fearful odds." 

I My aunt had read thus far when a Flash of lightning seeme^H 
fcpass over my eyes and 1 remembered.ao more. JH 

■ 1 recovered Trom a fit rather than a swoon ; I had been f^| 
Bnve an hour unconscious, and found myself on my bed wit^| 
pedoctoron one hand of me and my aunt onthe other. Tb^l 
Bcior went away soon after I had regained my mind. Mei^f 
Hnr was slow in coming. It rushed in upon me on a sudd^H 
Boh its burthen of horror. ^| 

■ I' What are you going to do, Marian ? " 

■ " t am going to London." 

■'"Lie still, my dear child. You cannot go to London to. 
ny, I'll book by the coach to-morrow morning. I'll writL 
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Id yoai nnele and send the letter to Cai')terbury to catch the 
Dover mail tuach. He will be ready to receive us and give 
us all tiM! news." 

And indeed I Bhouki have found myself too weak in body 
ifl laicry out my resolution to go at once to London. The 
milwiiy to Ramsgate was not then made. I do not know that 
ii was even in contemplation. A coach left early for London 
from Ramsgate every morntng ; it carried the mails, 1 think, 
and traveled by way of Canterbury. When niyaunt found me 
somewhat cocnposed she went to the office to secure places 
by the coach on the morrow. She left me her husband's letter, 
and I read it again and again, and every time I read it I rolled 
my eyes round the room, seeking to realize that I was awake. 

There was something shocking and frightful to me in my 
uncle's speaking of the Old Bailey. I associated it with New- 
gate Prison. Living ia the city as I did, well did I know the 
gricD, dark, massive walls of that horrid jail. Would Tom be 
locked up i() that prison, which I could not think of without a 
sickcniDg fjincy of the executions there — of the remorseless 
hnman beasts, men and women, white with gin, gaping with 
the lust of blood, gathered together to witness ihe sight — of 
the filthy tenemepts round about, every window pale with the 
eager faces of cowards and devils, the grimy roofs littered 
with sight-seers ? What was Tom charged willi ? What was 
the meaning of scuttling a ship? What punisliment was the 
act visited with ? Was a man hanged for scuttling ? 

1 paced about the room in the agony of my mind till I 
sank with e.'^haustion into a chair. 1 dug the nails of my 
lingers into my palms till the blood sprang. Tom in prison ! 
The gentlest, the tenderest, the truest, the most honorable of 
men. charged with a dreadful crime, a hanging crime, per| 
U God ! and locked up in a jail I 



CHAPTER IX. 

HE VISITS NEWGATE, 



i 



It blew almost a hurricane of wind that night. It swept 

out of Ihe east, and stormed in thunder against the house in 
which we lodged. The rain burst in furious discharges- upon 
the window panes, and the lightning was sun-bright al times, 
i>nd Ihe noise of the rushing sea was a cuntiimuus artillery 
which drowned the loud peals fram the clouds. All night 



f 1 lay wide awake with widc-tipen eyes. Thrice mjr «ai 
ted my bedside to see Imn- 1 litd, ami each time ' 
Cher no other answer than ihal ihe Ihonghl of my awcefl 
t lying in [H'ison was driving mt mad; was kiUing u 
i'jyp uld nive. 1 could think i.t nothing but Tom, 
^Kght for the liglitnitip, no car for the thunder ol tl^ 
p(or the voice of the sea in its wraih. 
lear weashcr next morning ; we breakfasted very earljl 
I the coach, and quilted Ramsgaic at aboui elgSl 
It was a dreadful journey to me; endless as (' 
Bone who is shipwrecked and watches for the ilave. 
Tfaer had changed, too ; snow was falling at Cantd 
aid it was bitterly cold all the way to London. 
i my uncle's house at teno'clock that night. Myaunt^ 
rhad been received, and a cheerful fire and a hot, coo 
rtable supper awaited us. My uncle came downstairs to n 
^TCllS, and kissed us both in silence, as though sonieone dcM 
B bU lay dead upstairs. Exhausted as I was 1^ the loin 
B^, by the cold, by the dreadful siiRerings c^ my mina 
rDtild still iuMst on hearing of Tom, on learning how he wflf 
wile looked — the meaning of this dreadful thing wJitch hid 
' " 11 him and me, before I sal or took a bite, or stirred I 
« to the bedroom to remove my traveling attire. 
fete was inflexible. 
Jf Go with your aunt." he exclaimed ; "then return » 
" c and warm and refresh yourself. I cannot talk rational j 
h ooe who looks half dead." 
BHe forced me to obey, but I made haste to rejoin him. 

d me close to the fire, and gave me some hot brandy aiu 
r, and a biscuit, which he said would act as a suy tB^ 
.ler was served, and, my aunt arriving, he began to tall 
(but Tom. 

"He is charged — did not I write it? — with attempting t 
tattle his ship." 
I'f' Why should he do that ? " I cried. 

|*'-To defraud the insurance offices. I told him at the tim 
t he erred by over-insuring, but it seems that 
fttier even than he admitted ; for he put a venture ol cargi 
I his own into the vessel, and insured the goods and thj 
'n the Neptune. Four offices ! " he cxcUimed, and tr 
e oflf, looking down with a very grave face, 
" Where is he ? " I cried. 
" In Newgale," he answered. 
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" Oh, don't tell me that ! " I shrieked, clasping my hands and 
rocking myself. 

My aunt stared with a white face at her husband. 

'• Now, Marian," said my uncle. " if you possess one par- 
ticle of the spirit of your father, let it animate and support 
you now — now, and until this tragic affair is at an end. 
Screams and lamentations are not going to help Captain 
Butler. He says he is the victim of a diabolical conspiracy. 
1 beiicve it, and it will be our duty to prove it. What is there 
about Newgate more than there is about Millbank, or the 
Hulks, or Horsemonger's Lane, to horrify you?" 

" Why is he in Newgate ? " asked my aunt. 

" He was charged yesterday, at Bow Street, and committed 
lo take his trial at the central criminal court. That's why. 
There is nothing in it. Many innocent men have been locked 
up in Newgate." 

" Who charged him with this crime ?" said I, 

" His mate, a man of the name of Rotch, and the carpenter, 
a drunken rascal of the name of Nodder." And then he 
related the story of the accusation, and described what had 
passed at Bow Street on the preceding day. 

Supper was served, and the presence of the servants held US 
silent. I could not took at the food I was helped lo, and was 
passionately craving for the servants to be gone that I might 
question my uncle. Then when the opportunity came 1 said 
to him. " Is scuttling a ship a serious crime?" 

*' One of the most serious." 

1 trembled and said, " What is the punishment for it ? " 

He was silent as though he did not, or would not, hear, 

I sprang up and shrieked out : '■ Uncle, is it hanging ? 

'■ It would have been hanging two or three years ago."j 

: " Thank God ! it is no longer a papital crime." 
What can they do to Tom ? " I cried. 
Control yourself, my dear child," said my aunt. 
Oh. uncle, what can they do to him ? " I cried agaia.1 

" They must first prove him guilty." 

" And then — and then ? " 

"The penally is transportation." 

'■ He may be sent out of the country ? " 

"Ves, to Norfolk Island, or Tasmania, or Botany Bay," 
answered my uncle, in a voice sullen with his sympathy wi^I 
my misery. 

" For how long?" 



you 'll drive yourself mad with these questious," said « 
f He is not yet convicted." 
Riow long, uncle ?" 
^ term — perhaps for life. But he is innocent, and » 
Hre him so." 

I myself into an armchair and buried my face. Yet I 
Et weep ; 1 had cried away all my tears. But, oli, the % 
Fin my half-strangled thrust, and the anguish of myl 
tt-shaking sobs I 

while I succeeded in forcing a sort of composure 
If. We sat talking until long past midnight. I 
^^ my questions as rationally and colleclcdiy as 1 could, 
^RSinarlted with secret lujrror in my uncle's speech a n 
rmisgiving that sank into my spirits like a knife into 
^n. Indeed, it seemed to my terror mofe than misgivi 
pen dark su^picioa in him. He said not a word to justify 
Tliat I felt; but he talked of four to one, and ;igai(! he talked 
f Tom's exaggerated precaution in excessively insuring his 
mture, and I guessed what was in his mind. 
" Wc shall be able to score one good point," said he. " Tht 
^te Rotch some five or six years ago quarreled with yoiT 
reetheart, Tom, at Valparaiso. Butler was then mate of | 
They met at a fandango ; Rotch insulted a yo 
(had been dancing with, and had previously know^ 
eetheart took him by the throat and backed hilD OH 
bin half suffocated and black in the face. Strangen 
ftwo years later Butler found himself master of a sma 
!l called the Chantifhtr, with this same man Rotch d 
tate under him. The mate of the Chantichtr com 
[tnuch of Rolch's insolence. One night when i^ 
_ ;, homeward bound, Butler found Rotch sleeping ii 
ftch, with a dozen ships looming dark all round. This 
Fwiraordinary. Butler reported his conduct to the owners 
he Chanticleer, and the man lost his berth. But on your 
ettieart learning that Rotch had been married shottljfa 
ire sailing and that a child had been horn to him durinj' 
%is absence at sea, he went to work to procure his reinstate 
bient, or to obtain another situation for him, and was success 
pi. There may be other motives ; but here is a point tbal^ 
isl go far to coufirm Butler's declaration that he is the vic- 
D of a conspiracy." 
P'l listened greedily ; I kept my eyes, smarting and burning^ 
' lAcneA upon my uncle's face. 
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■■ What U scuttling a ship ? " I asked. ^^^] 

'■ Did I not e.Kiilain ? It is boring a hole iu her so that shf 

may suik." ' 

" Who says that Tom bored a hole in his ship f " 

" Rotch .-inil Noilder and two seamen." 

" Did they see him bore the hole ? " 

"They aftirni that they saw the holes which he had bored 
, and discoveied a treenail auger in his cabin." 

"Oh, he would not do it ! " 1 cried. -'It isa lie! He is 
innocent ! " 

Here my aunt advised me to go to bed, and said that she 
herself could sit up no longer. But 1 detained my uncle for 
another half-hour with many feverish, imjKissioned questions 
before I could force myself from the room, and a church bell 
Struck one through the stillness of the snowing night as I 
went to the bedroom that had been prepared for me. 

My uncle was to see Tom next morning at Newgate, and 
loldmehe would inquire into the rules, and bring about a meet- 
ing between ray sweetheart and me as speedily as possible. 
After breakfast my box was put into a coach and I drove to 
my house in Stepney. Mr. Stanford came into the hall to 
speak to me. J forced a wild smile and a hurried bow and 
pushed past ; I could not address him nor listen to what he had 
to say. When I went upstairs and sat down in my own room, 
ihe room in which Tom and Will had dined with me, where I 
had passed hours in sweet musings upon my lover, where 
there were many little things he had given me — a pictnre I 
had admired, a screen, a little French chimney clock, above 
;dl, his miniature — 1 believed my heart was' breaking ; I wept 
and wept ; I could not stay my tears. My maid stood beside 
me, caressed and tried to control me, then drew off and stood 
looking at me, afraid. 

By and by I rallied, and since activity was life to me. for 
sitting still and thinking was heart-breaking and soul-wither- 
ing to one simated as I was, without a father or mother to 
(■■arry her grief to, without an intimate friend to open herself 
lo, I considered what ! should do ; and then 1 reflected that 
all the money which I could scrape together might be iieed- 
fui for Tom's defense. Thereupon I went straight tu the 
bank into which ray trustees paid my money and asceriained 
Jiow my account stood. I saw the manager of the bank and 
disked him lo what amount he would allow me to overdraw 
should the need arise, and he told me that I was at libertv ti» 



krdrawto a consitterabic sum against ifie security- of thd 
He deeds of my honsc, wltich wt^re in hi>i possession, an 
Tich had been originallj' lodged at the bank by my father. 
Thts^iid other ciTands 1 w<riit upun helped to kill the dayJ 
1 tbc distraction did me a iitlle good. In the ahernoonj 
flim it was dusk, I walked as far as I.udgate Hill anqT 
jnei into the Old Bailey and went a little distance ap New^ 
t Street, and continued walking tliece thut I might be nean 

1 crossed the street and luoked at the hucrible walls 

Ic with the ciiine of London, and at the spiked gates, aiK 

■31 huddle of miserable tattered wretches at one t>i thO) 

;, as though they yearned in tiieir starvation and miser]^ 

\ the prison food and the shelter of the cells within, a 

'wiulered in what part behind those fortress-like walls tD]^ 

Utheart was, what his thoughts were, what he W3! 

c was thinking of me as I was of him, until I stamped thi 

a sudden agony of mind, and crossed the street! 

Btbe walls, and went along the pavement cloae beside tliei 

p,^ fro, to and fro. 

jdtisic drove me away at last, and being very wearj 
H coach and went to my aunt's, that I might get thci 
p of Tom. My uncle had had a long interview witHf 
^eart in the morning. 

k fairly cheerful and hopeful," said he. " Vou wilr 

*tnow him, though. His anxiety during the lon^ 

the man-of-war has pinched and vi ' ' ' "" 

ink him. You'll sec him to-morrow — we will goS 

E, yon will employ the very best people on his sidcT 

I a well known Old Bailey pleader of those dayiu 

[J money, uncle. All that I have in the wortdl 

f'lsaid. I 

if it is," exclaimed my uncle, thumping hi^ 

^have no witnesses to call except as lo characteriS 

tongued positive swearing on one side, and single^ 

s swearing on the other." 

Lour talk. It was all about Tom. As on the preJ 

loing, so now again 1 kepi my kind-hearicd uncle 

Pmidnight with my feverish questions. My aunt ba^ 

f mc to sleep in their house and I gladly consentet 

b]y that I might be instantly ready to accompany my unctd 

iMewgale at the appointed time, and partly because ff 

led the loneliness of my home, the long and dismal wift^ 
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mde of the. evening and the night in a scene crowded with 
tuemories of my father and my inothe^ and my sweetheart, uf 
my childhood, of the sunny hours of my holiday rambling, and 
iif careless merry days of independence. I could not sli'cp 
through thinking of the morrow's meeting. It was seieji 
tnoiilhs since Tom and 1 had kissed and parted. He iud 
sailed away full of hope, he had written in high spirilf., and 
now he was a prisoner in Newgate, his ship taken from liini, 
the prospects of the voyage ruined, his innocent, manly heart 
infamously shamed and degraded, charged with a crime which 
might banish him forever from England. 

"Do not be shocked," said my uncle in the morning, 
"because you will not be suffered to speak to him face to 
face. You will presently see what I mean, It is a mere 
prison routine — a quite necessary discipline. There's nothing 

After all these years I but vaguely remember as much of 
this horrible jail as we traversed, My heart beat with a pulse 
of fever ; my sight fell dim in the gloom after the whiteness 
of the day outside; 1 seemed to see nothing, but I looked 
always for my sweetheart as we advanced, I recollect little 
more than the door of Newgate jail with its flanking of huge, 
black, foriress-like walls, the iron grated windows, the heavy 
open doors faced with iron, the dark passages in one of which 
hung an oil lamp, and the strange sight beyond this gloomy 
passage of a stone floor touched with barred sunlight flowing 
through an iron grating. Many structural changes have been 
made in the interior of Nt(Wgate since those days. We entered 
B passage walled on cither hand by gratings and wire-work. 
Some warders in high hats and blue coats — warders or 
constables, I know not which— stood outside this passage. 
My uncle was at my side, and we waited for my sweetheart to 
appear. There was but one prisoner then present. He 
conversing through the grating with a dark-skinned, black- 
eyed woman of about forty, immensely stout, and dressed in 
many bright colors. He was clothed in the garb of the felon, 
and Was enormously thick-set and powerfully built — you saw 
the muscles of his arms tighten the sleeves of his jacket as he- 
gesticulated with Hebraic demoustrativeness to the woman.^ 
whose voice was as harsh as a parrot's. His hair was cropped 
close ; where his whiskers and beard were shaved, his skin w^' 
a dark, coarse blue ; he was deeply pitted with smalUpox, lib 
nose lay somewhat flat upon his face with very thick nostrilSi 



■ brawft^were bUck and li«avily tbatched, and the eyei 

piecKd were coal black as the Indian's, but antaxingly dart 

Ky uncle looked at him with interest, and nliispered^ 

rag at that man's trial, tie was sentenced to tlic hij]k& 

I lo transportation for life for receiving stolen goods and] 

lepmg a notorious house. Mi- is a Jew prize fighter, a 

t of Uie very best that ever stood up in a ring. Thre^ 

% ago he beat the Scotch champion, Sandy Toomer, i 
Dp, He's a terrible ruffian and a villain of tlie deepest dyci 
Va noble prize- fighter, and I'm sorry for Barney Aaron." 
[Tbe felon took no notice of us, spite of my uncle staring a 
aas though he had been one of the grealesl of living 
'" dat the hocrid-lookijig creature, but thought oiily o 

|ad ID the delay of his coming, 'j bad limeti 
i to force an expression of calntness into n 
t^en he appeared ! He came in by the sii 

n the direction of a yard in which my uncle afler- 

I me the untried prisoners took the air. He was 

own cloches, in seafaring apparel somewhat 

I had feared to see him in the vile attire of th j 

kd was spared a dreadful shock when 1 looked andj 

f dear one as I remembered him. But oh, not as 1 

^ ' i him ! He had let his beard grow ; he was shaggi 

i recognizable with it, and his hair was longer ihaijfl 

f. His cheeks were sunk, his eyes dull, like the eyev 

i has not slept for weeks, his lips pale, his comfl 

range and hardly describable, owing to the paltotl 

Mied through so lo speak and mottled the sun-browuj 

But his old beauty was there to my love ; m^ 

I) a great leap when I saw him, and I cried his namej 

Idcd my arms against the wire of the grating. 

ted at me steadfastly for some moments, with his 

jj set upon his under lip, as though he dared not at-l 

I speak until he had conquered his emotion, i ' 

red such tears a."! burnt like fire in the brain of a man^ 
uncle gently saluted him through the bars, and theoT 
fellQfied with his hand, and taking me by the arm, led ma 
Ltbe extremity of this jail meeting place, and 'I'om 
gjthc opposite side until he was; abreast. My uncltj 
ndsoroe distance away and stood watching ihe Jew 
BT. A warder walked leisurely to and fro, anr 
^'tittle distance stood like sentinels. » 
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I, before G'nl 1 



My sweeiheart's first words were : 
ani iiiiiuceDt." 

" Tom, I know il — I know tt, dearesL, and your iunocence 
shall be proved," 

" Before God I am innocent," he repeated soUly. and with- 
out passion in his tones or posture. ■* It is a devihsh plot of 
Roiuh to ruin me, I don't know why the carpenter Nodder 
should swear against me. .1 had no quarrel with the maQ : 
but he'd go to the gallows for drink, and in thai Rotcb found 
his opportunity, since he needed a witness." 

'■ You will be able to prove your innocence." 

"Rotch" he continued, still speaking softly and wiihout 
temper, " bored holes in the lazaretie, then plugged theltning 
and hid the auger in my cabin. Nodder swears that 1 
borrowed the anger from him. .\ lie, Marian, a wicked, 
horrible lie. Why should I borrow an auger ? Why should I, 
as captain, handle such a tool as that, when there is a carpenter 
in the ship.' Rutch brought some of the men aft to listen lo 
the water running into the laiarette. He says that he went, 
below to break out stores and heard It. A hellish lie, Marian. 
He swears that lie plugged the holes to stop the leaks, and 
came up with the men to search my tabin. I was in my cabiii 
when they entered, and on the scoundrel Rotch charging me. 
with attempting to scuttle the bark and imperilling the lives 
of the crew. I pulled a pistol out of a drawer and would have 
shot him : they threw themselves upon me, and Rotch called 
to them to search the cabin, and ihey found the auger in the 
the place where the villain had hid it. But this was not all ; 
Rotch swore before the consul at Rio that he had seen me go 
into the laxarette and that he had mentioned the circamstance 
lo Nodder, but that neither suspected what I was doing until 
Rotch himself went below for some boatswains' stores, and 
then he heard tlie water running in. Marian," and here he 
slightly raised his voice, "it is conspiracy, artfully planned, art- ■ 
fully executed, artfully related, with the accursed accidenl of 
the over-insured venture to make it significant as death, jiml 
God alone knows how it may go with mc." 

A warder paused and looked at us, then passed on. 

" Uon't say thai, ' I cried ; " it breaks my heart lo hear you 
say that. You are innocent. My uncle will employ clever 
men. They will question and question and prove the wretches 
liars, and then Our turn will come," 

•■ I blunderediy over-insuring ; but I blundered more fear- 



aliy stin when, in a moment of coiifi<t<^iic«, I told the villain 

"'cb whM money 1 liad embarked in thi» vuy^ige, unt] I 

it extent 1 had protected myself. " ] 

W"Tam, whatever happens, I am with you. Oh, if it xhouf 

t to tlieir killing yuti, they shall kill me too, 't'om." 

He pressed iiis lianda to his heart and sobbed twice ( 

My love, my grief, my misery raged in me; I (eg 

C 1 bad strength to tear down the strorjii iron gratin 

htCb separated a&, that I might get to him, i;lasp hiiu tn n 

ne lliiD llie cumfort of my bosom, the tenderne.vx o( t 

sing cheek. It worked like madness in my soul to t 

I apart from him, to see him, and not be able to fling c 

d aro und him. 

t each other in silence. I was about to sptaM 

[pell rang and a strong voice called out, "Timey 

T"lte prizc-figliler was gone. A vrariler roarclmS 

long to Tom and touched him on the shoulder, and 

^iCftlled to me; "Come, Marian." Tom cried, " " 

tmy dear ! " bnt my vision was blind with tears ; i 

Mooning headache made me stagger, and until I wal 

1 I was scarcely sensible of more than of being lad 

i passages and oat through the gate by my unclcS 

CHAPTER X. 

\ SHR ATTfiNDS HER SWEETHEART'S TRIAL. 

D the date of the trial, suspense and expectation I^ 

' ' a burden upon me that life was hardly supi 

In this time 1 ceased to wonder that people hadj 

; to perish by their own hands. Twice after tha^ 

saw Tom in Newgate, but these interviews wer< 

f by the rules of the place to a quarter of an houra 

~s the bell sounded and the rude voice of the ward«fi 

it the moment when I had most to say and most t« 

|k1 of my sweetheart took place at the Central CrimiJ 
ion April i7lh. The judge was the stony-hearteq 
! memory may deceive me, but I am almost sure i 
i Mr. Justice Maule. For Tom's defense my uncle liM 
Kured the services of the celebrated Mr. Sergeant Sbeii, witi 
1 were Mr. Doane and Mr. C, Jones. I drove down tJ 



the Old Bailey with my aunt early in the moniing The 
court was not inconveniently crowded, It was one of those 
cases which do not excite much attention. A Cashman or a 
Bishop would have blocked the court with eagpr spectators of 
Iwih sexes, but the perils and crimes of the ocean do not 
appeal to the land-going public. 

The judge took his seat at ten o'clock, and Tom was 
brought in and placed at the bar, charged by indictment that 
" he endeavored, feloniously and maliciously, to cast anay 
and destroy a certain vessel called the Arab Chief, on the 
high seas, within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England, 
and also of the Central Criminal Court, with intent to preju- 
dice divers persons as part owners of or underwriters to the 
same vessel." He pleaded "Not Guilty." He spoke very 
low, but his tones were steady. He looked ill, haggard, and 
wasted. A great number of persons who were to appear as 
witnesses were in court, and I searched the many faces v ' 
burning eyes for the two wretches who had brought my swi 
heart and me to this horrible pass. But my aunt did 
know them, and there was no one at hand to tell me which 
among those men were Rotch and Nodder. 

The case against Tom, as stated at the opening Oy 
prosecution, was merely an elaborate version of the brief nar- 
rative of the facts which he had himself related to me ii 
Newgate. Though nobody had been defrauded, since th 
ship had not been sunk and no money claimed or paid, yet a 
much emphasis was laid by the prosecution upon the numbe 
of offices in which Tom had insured as though my sweet- 
heart's guilt were beyond question ; as though the prosecu- 
tion, indeed, had seen him make holes in the ship and sink 
her, and as though he had then arrived in England and 
received three or four thousand pounds in excess of the worth.' 
of the property. 

The person who addressed the court for the prosecution, 
had a very clear, musical voice ; he had handsome eyes, and 
would pause at every pointed passage of his opening with att' 
eloquent, appealing, concerned look at the jury. His sweet, 
persuasive tones and looks doubled to my tear the horrible 
significance of his statements ; and I abhorred him while I 
watched and listened, and could have killed him tn my con- 
cealed fright and rage for his cool, and coaxing-, and polished' 
utterance of what 1 knew to be hellish lies. Often would I 
watch the jury with a devouring gaze. They were in two row* 



t— six in a row — in a box, antl one or another who was abo^H 
nroiild sometimes lean over and wlusper ; and one would ta|^| 
h note, and one would sit, for t-en miniiies at a time, raoiid^H 
Bless, wiih Ills eyes upon the person speaking. Tbe coun^H 
Kind gentlemen in wigs and gowns »at around a big ta^H 
■Oaded with books and papers ; a crowd of people hit^H 
■kbout outside the sort of well formed by tlii.s table and ^H 
■jSrciilar benches and backs, and whispered, and stared, ^^H 
Krinued, and took snuff. The judge sat stern and beav|^| 
Higged at one of several boxes not far from the jury. Suo^H 
Rines he took notes ; sometimes his chin sank upon his brezs^l 
^^e seemed to see nothing ; and if ever he spoke, he appear^H 
So address a vision in mid air. ^H 

■ I'll not trouble you with the particulars of this trial ; I ^H 
massing rapidly now into another scene of life. One wUa^^| 
Bfter another stepped into the box to prove the several insi^H 
BUices which had been effected by Tom ; others to testify qH 
Hhe value of the Arab Chief and her lading. The name del 
Kaciiuel Rotch was then pronounced and the man came out of^ 
Kgroup of people and briskly ascended to give evidence. The -1 
Hot blood stung in my cheeks when I saw him. My heart beat 
Bts though I was stricken with fever. Tom looked at him and 
Kept his eyes upon him all the while that the wretch was 
Knswering questions and giving his evidence, but I never once 
Bbaerved that he even so much as glanced at my sweetheart. 
H I had expected, nay, indeed, I had prayed to behold an ill- 
KwlciDg villain, and I believe it told heavily against us that he 
ftas an exceedingly good-looking man. His features w 
Kigular, his eyes of dark blue, bright and steadfast in t1 
^rase, his white and regular teeth shone like light when ^ 
^KTted his lips, he was colored by the sun to the manly 
HRexlon of the seaman, and he was about Tom's height, w^ 
Built, but without my sweetheart's fine upright, comn 
Carriage. His voice had a frank note. His replies were quickl 
^ulivered and there was not the least stammer or hesitation ifl 
Kg statements. Added to all this he spoke with an educated I 
■fceent. 

B He told his story plainly and was not to be shaken. He 
Bare a reason for his going into the la^arette, which 
■weetheart's counsel seemed unable to chaUenge. It W^ 
Bbown through his evidence that the size of the holes (an 104 
Bntt a quarter) which were found plugged in the inner ski|j| 
KXactLy corresponded pith the diameter of the tren&U t 
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which had been discovered in 'loin's cabin. His evidenctj 
that while in the lazareite he had heard the sound of watei 
niiig into the ship betwixt the lining and tlie side ; he tool 
liiiitern to the place of the noise and saw the plug^ 
He went on deck and called to Benjamin Nodder, who 3 
as isecoud mate and carpenter ; he likewise summoned ot^ 
of the crew and they all went into the lazaiette and sawi 
plugged holes and heard the water coming in. Then, to I 
serve ibeir lives and save the ship from sinking, they riw 
up the plank and plugged ilie outer holes, thus stopping; 
leai(s, and afterward repaired in a body to the capti 
cabin. Captain Butler threatened to shoot the witness, 
was secured, the cabin searched, and the auger found. They ■ 
proceeded to Rio, and on their arrival Rotch called upon the 
British consul, who, on the evidence sworn before him, 
thought proper to give the charge of the ship to a new cap- 
tain, and send home the prisoner, together with Rotch, 
Nudder, and two of the seamen who had descended into the 
lazarette. 

The witness was asked why he suspected the captain of 
attempting to scuttle the ship instead of any other of the 
crew ? 

He answered. " Because he had seen the captain go into 
the laiarette." 

" Was it unusual for a captain to enter the lazarette of his 
own vessel?" 

'■ No captain," the fellow answered, " would think of enter- 
ing a lazarette." 

" What other grounds for suspicion had he ? " 

The man replied " The captain had told him that his share 
in the ship, together with his venture in the cargo and freight, 
were heavily insured ; also on one occasion the captain had 
" talked to him about a ship whose master had been sentenced 
and executed for casting her away, and the captain had added 
significantly, ' that it was a good job the law had been changed, 
and that a man might now venture for a fortune without 
jeopardizing his life.'" 

Tom steadfastly regarded Rotch while he gave his evidence, 
and I knew by the look in my sweetheart's face that the villain 
in the witness box fiendishly lied in everysyllablc he uttered. 

Many questions in cross-examination were asked, and alt of 
them Rotch answered steadily, bowing respectfully whenever 
the judge put a question, and lie always looked very straight, 



h a fine air of candur and honesty, at the persou who inter- 1 
I him. He was ashed if he 'iiid not quarreled wil| 
ain Butler at Valparaiso ; he answered yes. 1'he [larti^ 
lars of that quarrel were dramatically related by Serged 
; Rotch said that every word was true, but thai Capt/ 
■ and he had long ago shaken hands over that affair aM 
ised it from their memory. He was asked if the prisoip 
i Dot rsportedhim on one occasion for insuliordination aj 
t of duty, and if he had not been dismissed i 
^uence, though subsequently another berth had been pro- 
i for him by the prisoner ? He answered yes, it was quite 
He was asked if it was the fact that one of the owners 
e Ara6 CAif/ had promised him the berth of captain of thai_ 
(hip in any case, since whether guilty or innocent Captaiir 
butler would not after this accusation be again employed 
He replied it was true ; but then the other side qualified wh) 
pas to me a damning admission by saying that the fellow v 
Bistantly connected with the owner aforesaid. 
T The next witness was Benjamin Nodder. This fellow wu 
L rough seaman of a commonplace type, hunched about tH 
'lOuIders and bandy-legged, with red hair falling about t 
in coarse raw streaks, like slices of carrot ; he ^ 
I, that is, one eye looked away when the other gatt 
ght. His voice was harsh as the noise of an axe sharpen^ 
1 a grindstone, and when he stood up in the box he leere 
llRStcadily about him with an effort to stand with dignity,^ 
'mugh be was tipsy. His examination was little more thaa | 

Stition of what had been gone through with Rotch. 
e was followed by two seamen who had no further e^ 
e to give than that they had helped to stop the leaks, ai 
3 seen the captain draw a pistol upon Rotch in his cabto^L 
jhcy also testified to the discovery of the auger, one of them 
uying that he recollected Mr. Nodder telling the men tliai 
Captain Butler had come forward and borrowed an aii;;er. 
^ Mr. Nodder," said this witness, " told us men that he couldn't 
nagine what the capt'n wanted an auger for ; two days a 
fae hole was found bored in the lazarette." 

Thus ran the questions and answers. Tom looked ^tead^ 
it the witnesses as they spoke, but he made n 
f motionlessly folded upon his breast. Twice or thricjl 
* Wb eyebrows faintly lift, and his lips part as though Ifl 
p breath of irrepressible horror and amazement 
' e court adjourned for lunch when the two seamen *; 
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I remained in tlie courl with my aunt 
us and I asked him wliat he thought 



. given their evidence 

■ .Johnstone came 

I the verdict would be. 

Wait for it; wail for it," he exclaimed, petulant with 

worry and doubts, " Did 1 not tell Butler he had heavily 

I blundered in over-insuring* And how well Rotch gave his 

I evidence ! How frank were the devil's admissions. Never 

viuk or a stutter with him from beginning to end. But the 

twelve have yet to hear the sergeant. Keep up your spirits, 

Marian," and he abruptly left us, but not without exchanging 

a look with his wife. I caught that look and my heart sank 

and turned cold as though the hand of death had grasped it 

When the court reassembled five witnesses were called to 

speak to Tom's character. It was shortly before four when 

the judge had finished summing up. I had followed Sergeant 

Shea's addreb>s with impassioned attention, eagerly watching 

the faces of the jurymen as he spoke, and detesting the judge 

for the sleepy air with which he listened, and the barristers at 

the table, and the people round about, for their inattention 

and frequent whispers, and passing of papers one to another 

on business of their own, as though the drama of life oi death 

to me which had nearly filled the day had grown tiresome and 

they were waiting for the curtain. Then I had followed with 

^ a maddened coutJict of emotion, but with an ever gaining 

feeling of sickness and faintness like to the sense of a poisoned 

I and killing conviction slowly creeping to the heart against its 

maddest current of hopesand protests — thus had I listened to 

the address of the counsel for the prosecution, who replied 

[ upon the whole case ; and now I listened to Mr. Justice Maulc's 

[ summing up, a tedious and inconclusive address. He made 

I little of the points which I believed he would have insisted 

(upon. He talked like a tired man, he retold the testimony, 

1 and I seemed to find a prejudice against Tom throughout his 

f delivery. 

I Then it was left to the jury, and the jury, after an absence 
I of twenty minutes, returned with a verdict of "Guilty" 
against the prisoner. 

My aunt clutched my hand. I felt a shock as though the 

I blood in my veins had jjeen arrested in ice in its course. Mr. 

I Justice Maule proceeded to pass sentence. He spoke in a 

r sing-song voice, as though at every instant he must interrupt 

himself with a yawn. He said that the prisoner had been 

lund guilty, after a f.iir and irapanial trial, of ihe oHeiise of 



jBiviiig feloniously and willfully attempted to destroy ttte shii 
mmA Ckief for the purpose o( defrauding the underwrite! 
Qlhat was the conclusion ihe jncy had arrived at, and he wi 

tfectly satisfied with this verdict. And then he pointed 
Be gravity of the offense, and how such acts tended to chei 
j^e spirit of mercantde adventure, and how impossible 
■ontd be for insurance companies to exist if they were n 
rotccted by the law. He rejoiced that the penalty applied 
'b ciitne was no longer capital. At the same time it was h| 
Mty to inflict a severe punishment. The sentence of l! 
wdn was thai the prisoner should be transported beyond 
Kas for the term of fourteen years. 
I My aunt sprang to her feet and shrieked aloud when tl 
Wful sentc'it:^ "33 delivered. I sat dumb and motionle! 
never once throughout the day had Tom locked in < 
on my aunt shrieking he turned his head, 
kd at the instant of the warder touching him he lifted hj 

I and looked upward, as though surrendering our 
(pd. The next moment he had stepped out of sight. 
I My uncle came to us. He was white and terribly agitati 
pd shocked. 

"Come !" he exclaimed. "Come along out of this i 
fre have had enough of it." 

I He look me by the hand and I arose, but I could 
wk; I seemed to have been deprived'of sensation in 
s ; indeed I do not know what had come to me. I ioobi 
Eward the bar where Tom had been standing and sigh 
pd then walked with my uncle, ray aunt following. 

Md out of the court and got into the Old Bailey, and wl 
\ Ludgate Hill my uncle called a coach and we were driv< 
' his home. Nothing was said saving that my uncle ont 

red who cried out. My aunt answered, " I did." 
[t sat rigid, looking with blind eyes at the passing show 
e streets. But how am I to describe my feelings? Ask" 
ther whose child has suddenly died upon her lap 
ffe whose husband has fallen dead at her feet ; ask a 
■g lover whose sweetheart, taking refuge with him from 
VBunec thmider-cloud, is slain at his feet by a bolt ; ask such 
Kople so smitten to tell you what they feel. Nor can 
fcngue titter what was in me as we drove to my uncle's hoi 
pter the trial. 

' When we were arrived my manner frightened my aunt 
ffeared I'd do myself a mischief and would not lose %\i,\\x. 
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I sat in a chair and never s[K)l<e, tliougli I answtij 
when 1 was addressed and obeyed mechanically ; asJT 
example, if my aunt entreated me to come to the table an^J 
[ quitted my chair and cook up the knife and forlc, but % 
out eating. My gaze was fixed ; I saw nothing but 1 
Standing at the bar of the Old Bailey, hearltening to bis J 
tence, lifting up his hand to me and looking upward, 
turned my eyes toward my aunt Tom was behind her. Ij 
nnclc sat before me and addressed me the vision of \ 
painted in bright colors receiving sentence and lifting hlsll 
was behind him. 

Once during the evening of the day of the trial, wbei 
uncle came into the parlor, my aunt turned to him and i 
'• If she would only cry ! " She took me to her bed that rij 
and I lay without speech, seeing Tom as in a visic 
the sentence over and over again repeated. I tnay tiavc 8J 
1 cannot tell. My aunt wished me to remain in bed | 
morning, but when she was dressed I got up and followed 
lo the parlor. 

My uncle sat by a glowing fire ; he was deeply intern 
in a newspaper and was probably reading a report of the tr 

■' Aunt," I said, speaking for the first time, and in a ♦' 
so harsh and unmusical that my uncle, not knowing I J 
entered, looked up with a gesture of surprise and droppt 
newspaper. " I wish to go home." 

" No dear,' not yet." 

I was about to speak; to say I believed my going ift 
house where my father and mother had lived, to the t 
that was full of old associations, where I had thought to 4 
with Tom when we were married, would soothe and dcj 
good, 1 was about to tell her this, but could not for (_ 
way. and hiding my face in my hands, I bowed my face t| 
the table, neither of them speaking nor attempting i: 
to arrest the passion of tears. 

I felt better after this dreadful outbreak, it seemed to^ 
cleansed my head, and to give room for my heart to bef^ 
for my spirits to stir in. I looked at the good things i 
the table, the eggs and the bacon, the ham, and the res^ 
said, " How do they feed prisoners in jail ? " 

" Now don't trouble about chat, Marian," said my Ij, 
" Captain Butler has been a sailor, and he has been hn 
on food compared to which the worst fare m the worst f 
England is delicious " 



I" What wit] they <Io with him » 

I - Unltl they dispatch him across the sea* they'll keep hiJ 

n prison, at Newgate perliaps, or they'll send him to Mtlbaif 

V 10 the Hulks. No man can telL" ' 

" Don't tret yourself now with these inquiries, Mana 

kl my aunt. 
r" How do they treat convicts in jail, uncle ? " 

"Very well indeed. Better than the majority of thefl 
They feed tliem, clothe iliem, shelter them, i 

ich them trades to enable them to live honestly by ; 

" In what sort of ships do the convicts sail ? " 
I •• Oh, in average merchantmen. Owners tender and a shi3 
B bired. There were tweniy-one of them chartered last yeaS 
It about four pun' ten a ton." 

"Twenty-one!" cried my annt ; " I wonder there are aiq 

ft in England. Tweiity-onc ! Only think ! 
erhaps two hundred rogues iu each ship." 

"At least," exclaimed my uncle. 

" Are they passenger ships ? " 1 asked. 

*' Uany of them." 

" Could one take one's passage in a convict ship ? '* 
1*' Love you, no ! no more than one could take one's passagi 
frB man-of-war." 

t'^'Marian, you are making no breakfast," said my aunt. 
W^'What do they do with the convicts when ihey arrive i 
P^r destination?" I required. 

^'Why," said my uncle, passing his cup for more tea, " I cad 
fcly tell you what 1 have read. The convicts are lent out aa 
"Wvants to persons in want of labor on their farms, houaea 
Bops, and so on; some of them are sent up country to mak« 
wids, I don't know whether they are paid for their worfc; 

Ky are well fed. It commonly ends in their setting up i 
KiBiness for themselves, and ninety-nine out of every hundrc 
MORS, after they have been out in the colonies for a few years| 

lUldn't come home, to stay at home 1 mean, on any accoilf 
^atever. If I were a poor man I should not at all object W 
piag transported." 

" Don't say such things ! " exclaimed my aunt. 

" I shall follow Tom wherever he ij~ sent," said'I, pufihiil 

f chair from the table. 

"What! To Norfolk Island, tor instance? What wou9 

\f do there ? " said my uncle, " Far better watt in thiscouf 
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try. my dear, until CapUiin Butler 
him aticket-o(-leave before long. 
self well." 

I stepped to the window and looked out. There had been 
a note of coldness in my uncle's pronunciation of^liie words 
"Captain Butler." I had also cauglit a startled look, which 
was nearly horror, in my aunt when I said that I would follow 
my sweetheart wherever he was sent. I turned presently and 
said : " When shall I be able to see Tom ? " 

" Once only every three months, I am afraid," answered 
my uncle. " The rules vary with the prisons, but I think you 
will tind that letters and visits are allowed once every three 
months only. I'll inquire," 

"Shall we hear if he is sent to another place ? " 

" We shall always be able to learn where he is." 

He was growing tired of my questions and left the table, 
having finished his breakfast. 

" I shall want to know what his defense has cost," said I. " I 
wish to pay." 

He nodded, and puUiug out his watch said that he must go 
to business downstairs. I ran after him as he was leaving 
the room, and, grasjiing him by the arm, cried impetuously ; 
" Uncle, do you believe Tom guilty ? " 

" I'd not say so if I thought so," he answered, looking at 
me, and I guessed by my feelings that my eyes sparkled and 
my cheeks were red, " Let me go, my girl. Everything 
passes, and to all of us comes a day when we discover that 
there is nothing under the sun which is worth a tear." 

1 dropped my hand and he walked out of the room. My 
annt eyed me strenuously as I paced the door. I could not 
sit, my heart was full of rage, and, all the while a resolution 
was forming and hardening in me ; indeed I caught myself 
thinking aloud, and often I'd halt with my hand clenched like 
one distraught. My aunt presently said, " Why, not sit down, 
dear, and nurse your strength a little ? You have been sorely 
tried. Cannot we arrange for another trip to the seaside?" 

" And leave " I cried, and broke short off, and forced my- 
self to say softly, " No, aunt." 

" But what do you mean to do ? 1 wish to act as a mothcc. 
to you, Marian. I thank God you are not hts wife." 

" Don't say that.'" 

"But 1 niusf say it!" she exclaimed, bridling up. "It's, 
through me you are not his wife, and 1 rejoice heartily I 



hiSBd ;oa as I did. Vibu ! Would you, willi yaur mem{ 
il jwir beauty, and jrour uppunuuitics, be Uie wife of i 
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fairly gave the devil they had amused within me his 1 
When they were gone I caught sight of myself in a mu 
and I looked as flaming and red and swelling and breatl 
A% any mad murderess in a padded cell. 

I guessed my aunt was at the bottom of these captd 
visit, She must have asked Mr. Stanford to talk to me j 
otherwise I doubt if he had dared venture it. Yet I lia 
to the fellow patiently till he told me that he spoke i 
representative of my mother on earth ; thai made me thi^ 
my father and I started up. I meant no physical v 
though 1 was capable of it then, but my manner of jumpiiu 
was so menacing that he instantly started from his chai^ 
hastened out of the room, slamming the door after hlmt 

1 would not trust my uncle to obtain news of To 
that all interested in me wished me to break off with my » 
heart, and would hoodwink me if they could by keeping ^ 
ignorance that Tom had been sent out of the countryi 
clerk named Woolfe. who had been in my uncle's emplo^ 
started for himself; . he was a shrewd, unscrupulous younj 
I bargained with him to get me news of Tom, and to wojl 
methods of communication practicable by bribery. Froril 
I learned that my sweetheart had been removed from I 
gate to Milbank. The fellow took a hundred guineas I 
me in-all, but did no more for the money than discover i 
Tom was ; and one day, about four mtmths after Tom'fl' 
viction, this young rogue of a lawyer called upon ' 
Stepney to say that Tom had been transferred from MilS 
10 H. M. S. Warrior hulk, moored off Woolwich Dockyu 

" Are you sure ?" I cried. 

"1 am now from Milbank," said he. 

" And what will happen next ?" I demanded. 

" They'll keep him at forced labor at the Dockyard 
answered, " till a transport hauls alongside the hulk I 
cargo." 

'• When will that be ? " 

'■ Impossible to say, miss." 

'■ Will you get me the rules of the hulk ?" 

" They are the same as the jails." 

" But I have not seen Captain Butler since his conric 
nor heard from him, nor know whether he has receivetf 
letters." 

He answered that he would make inquiries and call^ \ 
was intelligibly punctual because he had to receive ten giitg 
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nil he brought r;« ntial I vrantcd tn knun, and to my joy ll 
Bvned that I wa«i At liberty to visit Xiim next day, and that he 
■oald be brought on board to see me IT he was ashore when I 

■ The morning following 1 dressed with care ; t wore black 
Bnthcs ; I had worn black ever since my sweetheart was 
pken (rocD me ; I put on a black veil, and going into the street 
kllced till ImeC with a coach, and droveto Blackwall. I had 
WM visited these parts since Tom and I and the others bad 
Ken Will Johnstone off, and I dared not glance in the dtrec- 
na of the hotel in which my sweetheart had made love to me 
litd asked me to marry him ; indeed my heart needed all the 
Bttltnde my spirit would give it. 

Bit was a bright, hot day, the sky was high with delicate frost- 
He cloud, and the running river blue with the reflection of 
Be beavens. The wind was a light summer breeze and blew 
K)in London, and many ships of many rigs floated before 
pme of them lifting lofty fabrics of swelling breasts of canvi 
Bme of them dark, with a weather-stained look like myfather'i 
Basters. Here at Blackwall I took a boat and told the matr 
B row mc to the IVarrioi- hulk. 
■'" Vou know her?" said T. 

I He was an elderly man dressed in a tall hat and jersey ; he 
■rposed a few yellow fangs as he lay back on his oars and 
Kd, "Know her? Yes. Know the Warrior.' Yah might as 
Bit ask me if 1 know St. Paul's. Going aboard ? " 
f"Yes." 
■" Pfiend aboard?" 

I I luciined my head. 

■"Ihadanevvey locked up in that there hulk," said th( 
Btn. "He had six year. Now's out and doon well. 
Bdw a light cart drawn by a nag as could trot, and called 
MCelf a pig-dealer Do 'spectable pig-dealers break into 
Bases a' night ? The IVarrior cured my nevvey. He aint 
Bore talking of that ship. Get him in the mood and he'll; 
Eu) yah some queer yarns about her." \ 

■''How are the prisoners treated ? " i 

■"Sights o' stone breaking and stacking o' timber. Then 
Bt my nevvey to draw carts. They sunk his name anm 
Ba'd bim a number. A man doan' feel a man when he's »j 
Bmber. But the job my nevvey least enjoyed was scrapinfj 

m" How are ihcy fed ? " I 
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" By contract, Yah knows what that means. Beef all x 
Ever heard of ' smiggiiis,' miss ? " 
"No." 

" It's hulk soup ; convicts' name for greasy « 
Call it twenty year ago. I was passing a hulk sta^ 
afore the Defence came up, a boat was 'longside -with a 
visions for the (lay ; what dye think ! Willi my own f_ 
see the prisoners as was hoisting the grub out of the J 
chuck it overboard. Was they flogged ? '' He shoon 
his head, grinning horribly. 

His manners and answers shocked and depressed 1 
and I asked him no more questions, 

" Aiiit it rather sing'ler," said he after a few minutes j 
"that there's only one flower as'l! grow upon the cotfl 
grave ? " 

" Is that so ? " 

" Ay, and what flower d'ye think it is, miss ? " said he,.^ 
showing his fangs. 

" I don't know." 

" It's a nettle. If yah should care to visit the burial g 
yonder," be continued, with a backward nod of his head^jj 
direction of Woolwich, " yah'li see for yourself. As U D 
would blow over a convict h^w^that ! Of course 
nater's in it. The finger o" nater's got the straight t^ 
- most jobs. It's daisies for the likes of you and me, and nJ ' 
for them as goes wrong." 

I was too agitated to converse with such a beartlesscre 
as this. My mind was full of Tom ; I wondered hoi 
would greet me, how I should find him looking. _ 

be allowed but a quarter of an hour ; what lime wouIitj| 
give mc, to whom a long summer day was all too bin 
which to tell him bow I loved him. how I meant to Ed 
him. how our loyalty to one another should, if God^ 
mitted. triumph yet over the horrors and the sufferings V 
might lie between the now and the hour of victorions 
gence. 

We were still about a mile from the hulk when I obseni 
large ship in tow of atug coming up the river. She sat % 
in the water and was plainly fresh from a long voyage, 
about the bows and weather-stained along the line otfl 
painted ports, but she carried the smartness of a frigate I 
in the well squared yards from which all canvas had \ 
unbent, and in the perfectly stayed and lofty topgallant n 



pose royal yards had been sent ijown. I seemed to recogj 
. e Ibe large house Hag she flew at the main. 
"What ship cs that?" I asked, well aware that Thamej 
Ptennen knew every ship oul of London. 
He lurned his chin on iiU shoulder and viewed her leisureljB 
\l answered, '■ 'I'lie ChiUc HaioU." 
••The Ckitiie Haroid!" I cried, and I threw up my veil to 
pk at her, Will Johnstone's ship ! I could scarce!); credit 
jf eyes. She glided stately and alow in the wake of the tug. 
tr home was at hand, the forest of the East India Docks was 
|«ight, and the paddles of the little steamer were beating the 
ni«r slowly. 

1 1 observed a crowd of people on the forecastle, and a 

pmber of men and women walked the poop or after dccfe, 

B red flag streamed brightly from the peak^the glass aitq 

S about her sparkled, the little circular windows 

t> Sashed like gems, as Lhey Look the sun, and the raimenj 

fttie ladies fluttered in many tints. Here and there : 

,iB trotting al<jf(, and a man standing high andconspicuousld 

i the forecastle was shouting, with one hand against hW 

^uth, to the tug. As the noble ship passed she made a hola 

r picture of the water round about her and the land od 

lerhaud. I stared hard, hoping I might catch a sight c 

ull, but the distance between was too wide to enable i 

l^lfleuish faces. 

"" There's no finer ship out of London," said the walcrniaiJ 
from Auslraley. That's where the gents yah'rfl 
rOg to visit are sent to. If there's nought but nettles 
Wsd out of dead convicts there's blisterin' fine cities 
^ed out of live ones, I'm going to Australey myself SOOld 
% here days — just to take a look round — work my waj 
^ome again — a shilling a month 'iiddo — I'm nosailoi 

: into silence. The Childe Harold floated awd 
\ now right ahead of iis and near, loomed the giatu 
___,, r the prison hulk Warriur, her head pointing towarn 
|fidon ; another hulk luy moored close by. All these hulka 
Bse off the Arsenal as well as those off the Dockyard, wetf 
|.{&niiliar to me as tlie fingers of my hand. Over and ovd 
sin had I passed them and looked at them during my loneln 

sant jaunts upon the river, but always with an ii 
fe, but a new, deep, fearfnl significance had now to ray gad 
Btered the grim and hideous fabric of the mouivW.vft'i'ia 
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Warrior. I viewei! llie rows o( ports savagely and massively 
gruied, and thought of ihe many eyes of crime and suffering, \if 
guilt, and oh, my God ! uf innocence, loo, which might have 
peered through those metal meshes at the outside scene o( 
flowing river with the spirit of liberty strong in the speeding 
craft, in the flight of the cloud, in the featherhig of the hissing 
ripple. 

She. was a hideous ship, horrible in her suggestions of humao 
crime and despair. Rows of coarse convict linen fluttered 
betwixt her pole masts, at the head of the foremost of which 
streamed the long pennon of the slate. She was bulged ill) 
all about tlie bows with rude baudbox-lilce buildings ; cowled 
ventilating shafts gaped above her decks ; the dull gleam of 
gilt and glass about her vast quarter-galleries and stem 
affected the imagination as a faded memorial of times when her 
sides bristled with the black dogs of war, when her copper 
sheathing trembled like a glance of sunset under her, when 
she lifted star-searching spires to the sky, space upon space of 
symmetric whiteness swelling soft as sifted snow to the glitter- 
ing buttons of her trucks. 

There was an off gangway ladder with a warder standing 
like a sentinel at the head of it. The convicts were ashore, all 
of them, saving a few, silent at their trades under deck. A 
singular hush lay upon the big ship ; though the morning wa» 
advanced and wide and brilliant, and the river alive with stem- 
ming barges and rowboats and sailing craft of all sorts, and 
alive, loo. on the banks where the Dockyard was, and higher, 
where were many low wharves and dismantled hulks and fiver, 
side public houses, and higher yet, where the Arsenal woBt' 
with its chimneys pouring smoke, and feathers of steam dartii^ 
from great square buildings, such was the stillness upon ttlMS 
slumberous mass of prison hulk, that as we drew alongside I 
could hear no sound but the sob of the stream of tide washing 
along the bends, and an occasional groan of aged timber as 
the sweep of the water strained the old fabric upon its bed of 
mud. 

I bade the waterman wait, got upon the ladder, and' 
ascended. The warder or officer at the gangway inquired 
my business. I told him t was a visitor come to see one of 
the convicts, Thomas Butler. He bade me pass on to the 
quarter-deck where were assembled two or three groups ot 
persons who were also arrived to visit friends. Thp peoftle 
might have come on board by way of a gallery which cuiv 



wi^Md the ship with the shore on the port or left hand sld^jH 
KhU gallery was defended under the forecastle by a huge iroaB 
Kialisacle with two strong gates fur padlockJDg. jH 

I The warder at the gangway spoke tu an officer who stoOqH 
■within earshot. He crossed the deck and the shore was hailecfiil 
H)UI i know not by whom nor heard what was said. 1 had 
nifted my veil to look at the Childr Harold and kept it up, 
KMjr pulse throbbed fast, aod I knew I was very white, but my 
uitKMl had become resolved by temper. My heart turned sick... 
nt the sight of the wide decks with their grimy encumbranceBJ 
W}f convicts' and ofHcers' galleys, and hammock houses, aiwl 
Botber heaped, and sordid, and (ilthy-loolcing structures. 'iV 
Vtltought of Tom as an innocent man doomed to soul-killing' 
BwoTk ashore, and heart-breaking immurement in this hulk, 
l^k«d up below at night with hundreds of felons, many of 
IfVhom had been fetched by the hands ol justice out of (he 
BpiUers and slums and rookeries of that city whose atmosphere, 
Beven in the far distance, tinged and tainted the blue of the 
kummer sky. 

B I'Btood viewing the ship and wondering at what part of her 
Bay sweetheart would appear. A man came from the forward 
fend, looking from right to. left with inspecting eyes as he 
Bwalked ; he approached and lightly surveyed mc and the 
HMh_ers who were waiting. He was a strongly built man, 
■pressed in a sort of uniform frock coat~ decorated with a rib- 
Btiou and clasp ; on his head was a large bell-shaped cap like 
Ko what I have seen in pictures of German and Russian ofii- 
Kers. The expression of his face was firm, but there was a 
EcoIcriTig of kindness in it. A glow of interest kindled in bis 
balj-like eyes, and saluting me with a flourish of his hand to the 
■fe^of his cap, be asked wbom I had come to see. 
H|^Hb of the convicts, Thomas Butler," 1 answered. 
^^^^Kepped over to a warder, then returned. 
^^^^p'you his wife, madam ?" 

^^^^En bis sweetheart, and engaged to be married to himfl 
^^^^Kcoloring, and raised my hand to my veil, though 1 Isp 
^^^^^& exposed, nevertheless. 
^^^^Hi" he exclaimed, with a aigh of. pity. 
Hfl^ne is innocent, sir. Devils in the shape of men haVi 
■^IS^Iy sworn him into this dreadful situation." 
B " They are all innocent who come here ; they are all inni> 
Bceht," .^aid he, in a voice of grave irony. 
B '• Are you the captain of this ship, sit ? " 
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" This ship has no captain," he answered, smiling, 
the deputy governor." 

" Captain Butler is sentenced to fourteen years' transjX 
tion ; shall I know when he sails ? " 

"The rules will allow him to communicate with yoti. ■ 
regulations are carried out with great consideration. 
observe that if a friend calls whiJe a man is away at labc 
is sent for." 

" How often may I see Captain Butler ? " 

" Every three months," 

" Oh ! sir ! " I clasp my hands and rock myself,;^ 
summoning ray former spirit, for I was eager to get all ll 
mation possible from this communicative and sympat' 
personage, I said : " How often may I write to him, a" 

" Every three months," he repealed, but softly, with a gll 
at the waiting groups who had insensibly stolen toward r^ 
listen. 

" He may sail within the next three months, and 1 sbt 
Icnow where he has gone." 

"The regulations will permit of his communicating 1 
you, through the governor, before he sails, and you wiHj 
allowed to bid him farewell." 

" And will he be able to tell me to what part of the i 
he is to be sent ? " 

"That's not always known at the Admiralty, down, somctEa 
to the last minute. A convict ship has before now brougT^ 
in the Downs bound to Hobart Town or Norfolk Islan^ 
her destination has been changed by express to Botany i 

He touched his cap with a slight bow, having thussp( 
and crossed to the other waiting poor folks as though fl 
to be questioned. 

' 1 paced a little space of the deck ; I could have hei, 
long in converse ; I had, methought, a thousand questfqd 
ask. On a sudden, happening to look along the deck tf 
left, 1 saw a number of men appear. Some of them i 
convicts and the others were the guard. They came intfl| 
ship by tlfe gallery that was stretched from the quay i 
gangway. The convicts were dressed in a rusty brow^ 
with ted stripes upon it ; they all looked alike, so hOg 
leveling is the garb of the felon. A woman who was Wi| 
shrieked out and ran some steps, and a little boy of b 
twelve, whose hand was grasped by a young woman, 



ftouit " Father, rather," and began to cry pUeously, still callj^^| 
I " father, fmlici ! ^H 

I . The warder!; came to a pause near the hatch : there wti^| 
■four convicis'; three of ihem were embraced by the womM^I 
K-iffhO had'been waiting, the little boy, meanwhile, contiiiuittjr-a^| 
rcry loudly, and two of the women sobbing piteously ; tQ^| 
I foarth advanced and paused with his eyes upon me. ^H 

I It was Tom, but for a few miiuites I did not know hf^H 
I Bis face was a fiery red and wet with sweat, as though he i^^^ 
I "been brought fvesh from some exhausting labor, his hair 1^^| 
Iclosely cut, and his beard cleanly shaved. The loathsol^H 
I garb had as utterly transformed him as though he had bn^f 
lirrapped in the shroud of the dead. I cried his name and fl^H 

■ to him. He locked me in his arms, and so we stood fur a lit^^| 
iir^Ie, speechless. ^H 
I "My Marian!" ■ 

■ "O Tom, time is precious, and I have so much to s^^| 
PHave you received any letters from me?" jH 
I " None ! ^H 
I "I have written to you often. Why did not they give ¥t^| 
I my letters ? But you would not think because you did '^^| 
I bear from me that I was forgetting you ?" ^^M 
I " You have heard from me, Marian ? " ^^M 
I " No, Tom." ^H 
t " i have written. But a prison governor may ston a felooV 
■ietters, and mine have been stopped and they have not g'^cn 
Rtne yours. We may have written too strongly." 

I He started and looked at me a little wildly and cried i_ 

■ ^'Marian, why are you here? This atmosphere is pollutic^l 

I E<O0k at my dress ; look at these hands. I have worn chain^^| 
■I am driven as though 1 were a mad and a dangerous beast^B 

I I am herded with ruffians 1 Oh, my God, and I am itmocentT^ 
PI swear by your pure heart, Marian, I am guiltless of the 

I crime for which they have put me into this ship, and for which 

Btiiey send me ashore by day to — to Why arc you here, 

KSear?" he cried, still wildly, and now a Utile incoherentlj^B 
■"They have hellishly sworn me, innocent as I am, into cyHH 
I7bey have made a felon of me. They are sending me fF^^| 
pniy country, and my heart must break — my heart must breakj^l 
File said, sobbing convulsively; ";iod they will bury me in 3 

■ convict's grave. O Marian, it is an end between us ; it 

I must be so. 1 am a convict, ruined and forever dishonored,^ ^ 
ll^atmel" ^J 
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My ht^rt was burstiug while i listened to liim, buL the great 
Gud, who knew that my sweetheart was a cruelly and terri- 
bly wronged man, gave ine of his mercy, heart, and spirit. I 
had much to say anti the momeiits were flying. I looked at 
him with a smile and grasped his hand iu both mine ; he 
struggled faintly, but I continued to liold his hand. 

■' Tom. you are not dishonored— you are not ruined. You 
are wronged; only that..VK^ darling; no more. Hear me, 
de;ir," and I softened my voice, for i was sen.siblc of the deep 
tbrdl of my earnestness in every syllable that fell from me. 
" I have come to tell you that my love is unchangeable ; that 
my love for you now is sanctified by your misery, and that it is 
deeper, truer, and holier, Tom, than ever it was before. Ob, 
hear me, love, and take heart. Wherever you go, I will go. 
I shall learn where they send you, and accompany you or 
follow you. Nothing but death can separate us. 1 have *:■ 
walked night after night beside Ibe prison walls, that I mig^t 
be near you, and while you are here 1 shall be near you. 
They cannot separate us. Always believe, always know, that 
while you are in this ship, yes, and while they are trying to 
break your heart ashore, I am present — oh. not in sympathy, 
not in love, not in spirit only, Tom, but near you, but close as 
they will let me be to you in my own person. Does that 
comfort you ?" 

He lifted my hand and bowed his head upon it. 

•■ Something may happen at any time to prove your inno- 
cence," I continued. , 

•■ What could happen, Marian ? Will Rotch ever admit 
that he perjured himself merely to get charge of my ship, aad | 
to punish me for leporting him, and for my treatment of Mm 
at Valparaiso ?" 

" But your banisbmeni is not for life, Tom." 

'■ It is — it is," he cried. '■ Who ever returns from transpOT- 
latinn?" _ , 

".They will give you your liberty after a time ; you will be ' 
free, and I shall be.^¥iih you. 1 have money, and we wlli | 
establish ourselves and be happy, my darling." 

" My noble heart ! your love breaks me down," he cned|J 
booking up and grasping me by the hands, then covering li*" 
■eyes. 

" I was talking with a man before you came, Tom. He isl 
'Cat deputy governor. Yonder he stands. He tells tne that J 
you will be allowed to write and Inform me when you are tpl 



You ivill receive the news and have le^ve to convey It. 
II you do so ? '■ 

He viewed me in a xhrinlcing way. 

•' Oh, my Cod, Tom, yon must swear to write to me I" Ic 
Vfn a snildcn fit uf despair. " Swear it ! If you do not w 
Illow shall 1 know when you have gone and where you 1 
■gone ^ Swear you will write! Swear ii^swear ill" 
■elutcbed him by the arm in my passion of eagerness i 
•dwire. repealing, " Swear it I " 

M "you must not follow me- You must not leave your 
f lor me." 

" Swear it. Tom I " 

" 1 shall be a servant, a slave, out in Australia ; a convu^ 
Valways, whether freed or not." i^H 

" Oh, swear it, Tom ! " ^H 

"They may dog me — chain me in a gang " ^H 

■* Swear to write and lelt me when you sail." 

He was silent, breathed deeply ; then his eyes lighted up 
Iwith love, and iie exclaimed in a low voice: "I swear 

lb." 

" Would it be for you to divide us, Tom ? " 
He faintly smiled and answered; "You Itnoff c 
innocent, Marian?" 
■' Yes, as 1 am of thai crime that they have charged ] 



" What do they say of me ? What i; 
*• Tom, what docs it matter ? You : 



thought?" 
re innocent, and 1 love 



"My noble heart, God bless you. What does your oam 
ilk ? " 

"Time's up !" cried a warder. 
" Vou have sworn it, Tom. Remember ! " 
" 1 will write, dearest ; T swear it ; I wi!l write." 
•'Come, my man," shouted one of the guard. 
"Remember. Tom !" I exclaimed. 
" 1 will write i" you," were his last words. 
I stood watching him as he walked with the other convict-* 
uid the guard to the gangway gallery. The excitement and 
■|ef of this meeting worked like a fever in me. My breast 
iS violently heaving, my eyes were dry and hot, ae though 
.1 of fire ; my lips parched, as though pale and broken with 
rst. I stepped over to the deputy governor and said: 
"'U money help a man in this ship ? " 
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" No, madam," said iic shortly, eying me with a loola 
, grave surprise, ^ 

" I will send fifty pounds to you or the governor, aod^ 
I much again when that money is spent, to furnish Th* 
Butler comforts outside the horrible prison fare." 

" Gently, madam. The prison fare is not so horribldjfl 
you think. Many get such food here as they never see o^S 
jail, and never get money enough to purchase after their -Iff 
charge. Cocoa, bread, beef, soup — such food is Kot horrls 
But the wealth of the Indies would not help your frienoj 
this hulk." 

I bowed to him, dropped my veil, went to the side, -il 

entered the wherry. The waterman began to talk. ~ 

moment I believe it was he and not his nephew who had I 

a convict. I kept my lips sealed, and the man sank im 

! silence while he rowed steadily in the direction of Blackw 

I When we turned a bend, so as to get a sight of the dockl 

spied the CAiVde Harold lying athwart the stream, with 1 

head close in to the dock entrance. The waterman lookc>£ 

L her and said he guessed she was hindered by some difiicflj 

[ of the tide. Addressing the fellow for the first time, I \ 

Q pull close under the stern of the ship, as I desired to j 

her. I stared anxiously as we approached, thinking I i 

see Will Johnstone. A number of men were traveling r_ 

a capstan on the torecastie, atid a hurricane chorus swe^ 

regular pauses from their lungs as the pawls clanked Itf^ 

thrust of the handspikes, A knot of people were ga'' 

, the pier-head ; a few figures walked the poop. deck. 

We pulled close under the stern of the ship, whemj 
I water was sparkling in diamonds and trembling in gold Rff 
windy flash and the ruddy gleani of the sun-touched winfR 
I and the gilt work ; and on looking up I saw no less a person"" 
I than my cousin Will himself, in the act of handling the peak 
I signal halyards to clear the ensign. 

■ ied out, "Will ! Will ! is that you. Will?" and th)| 
I up my veil. _ 

He heard me and looked over, and after staring annid 
I full of wonder, he violently clapped his hands with boyifil 
r and shouted down : " Why, Marian, is that you ? HsT^ 
I come off til meet me? How kind of you. How's u 
\ How's father?" 

" They are well. Will ; they are very well. How brownll 
f arc 1 You are as broad and tall again as you wei " 



' "Von look very white down there, Marian. Come on boj 
\nd give me all the news." 
" No ; 1 cannot come on board, i shall be secitig you Ten 

"How is Captain Butler? Are you married yet, Mariaa 

bh, there's a lot for me to hear. I haven't had a syllable d 

_|ome news since we left Sydney. We've made a ri|>ping pu 

nge home — seventy-eight days from Sydney Heads lo S' 

^■" 

" When shall 1 see you, dear?" 

" The moment the ship's in dock I'll go home. FaUl 
n't have heard that the ship's in the river, or he or moth 
Brould be here to meet me ; wouldn't they ? If you're gold 
Kraight ashore, Marian, and'II be seeing them soon, tell 'einl 
fiall be home this afternoon, and'll be glad of a good bloi' 
Wt — roast beef to be the main thing. I don't care what th4| 
jprround it with. I'm stiff with the brine of the harness casl 
1 Captain Butler in England ? " 

I " You shall have all the news when I see you at my housi 
JTlil, You are busy now. We'll meet to-morrow, Will." 

" To-night, to-night, Marian. I have a hundred fine yanj 

iJ. Spin you." '< 

C "Thank Gnd you are safely returned," said I ; and kissiiJ 

Bjriiand to him I dropped my veil, sank into my seat, aii 

'a "boatman plied his oars. 

"frine young gent, that," said the boatman; "but a firi 
Lger, ! lay. Them young gems is all for eating after tQ 
t voyage ; after the second tliey's all for drinking. An 
o's a-going to blame 'em?" said he, smacking his Ilg 
FOdn't Noah himself take to drink after six weeks of I 
ftrk — and yon's a nine months' job." 
r. 1 paid the man, landed, walked till I came lo a coach, afl 
b'ove to Stepney- I remained alone and at home for tfl 
lainder of the day. My heart ached and sometimes I we J 
1 1 was thankfid to have seen Tom. thankfid to know h 
B sure WW thai I was faithful to him, thankful for all ihd 
3 passed between us, few as our words had been. In ttf 
^ening I received a note from my aunt telling me that WS 
^B returned and begging me to come to supper, I sent wore 
jr the messenger that T was low and poorly and hoped to tee 
nill at my house very soon. 
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CHAPTER XII. ^H 

SHE RAMBLES WITH HER COUSIN. ^H 

I BREAKFASTED somcwhat latc next morning, and nhile the 
cloth was still on the table my maid announced Will. I sprang 
up to greet him and gave him a hearty hug. He had grown 
during his ahsence into a handsome, fine young feilow ; his 
eyes seemed to sparkle with the gleams of the sea; he was 
coloi'cd a rich, manly brown, and no young fellow that ever I 
remember had so completely the look of a saucy and spirlteil 
English sailor. .The sight of him so near — and in my room — 
dimmed my eyes ; 1 thought of our holiday rambles when Tom 
was by my side, when all was music and laughter and tbe 
sweetness of flowers^ and sleep filled with soft dreams. 

" Mother and father met me, after all, Marian,"said he, throw- 
ing his cap on to a sofa. " They were waiting for me at the 
ship's berth. But whaMerriblc news! Poor Marian! "and 
in the fullness of his heart, unable to say more just then he 
came across and kissed me.- I sobbed aloud even while 1 
felt the comfort of his sympathy. "But he never did it, 
Marian. Father told me the whole story. They've got a 
paper containing the trial at home and I read it carefully 
through last night. Rolch and Nodder are villains. If Cap- 
lain Butler had been tried by a judge and jury of sailors he'd 
have been acquitted." 

" He's as innocent as you, Will." 

"And sentenced to fourteen years' transportation ! 
that's a life sentence at his age. Where is he now ? " 

'■ In the IVarrwr hulk, off Woolwich." 

" Were you coming from him when I saw yoi 
day ?" 

" Ves, dear." 

" Poor Marian ! Father fears he's guilty; but he's not—; 
swear it. Why, I have his face before me now," he cricd,,'^ 
his eyes kindling, ".ffc could not do a wrong. And h 
loved you, Marian I But what's to be done?" He « 
with a colling gait about the room. " I'd do anything to b 
yon happy. Little I guessed what had happened when In 
you yesterday if you were married to him." 

" I shall follow him to Aii-^ilralia. Will." 

" Mother aays that's your idea. But what will y 



fen get there ? He'll be as much a prisoner in Australia d 
Sere, won'l he?" 1 

\ " No. I've rc;i(J ami found out, I've learned all 1 wantq 
I know from Mi. Wonlfc," gaid I, naming the sharp yutitH 
fctorney that had been ;t clerk lo my iiiii:le. "■ Certainly a n 
Instill a convict when he arrives, and he remains a convict ; bti 
Je'&not locked up in hiilksaiiil jaWs. The Oovcrment )iua 
Be men inln barracks when tliey arrive, and lends them ( 
p those. who want laborers and servants and help. Tnm wfl 
ioIe as a gentleman convict ; he's good wiih his pen and hev 
■ scholar. Will ; they may make him a clerk. He is not if 
■echaaic, and he's too good to send io the roads." 
I *■ How do you know all this. Marian ? " 
"I know very much more, Will," said I, smiling in my sadJ 

"Could 1 love Tom and not learn all that lies before 
n as though I was to share it ? If they would put me 
^ik io the dockyard by his side how happy I should be ? 

ly'd but lock me up in that horrible hulk with him — bll| 
Sey'U not be able to separate us, Will. Oh, I have a fitfl 
theme. When he sails I'll follow him in the next ship. 
hve money, and I'll establish myself, and I'll ask for a Siervait^ 
^d bribe and bribe until I get Tom, and if I fail I a 

r him. They may give him a ticket of leave qtiickly — lhe)i 
(/givehim a ticket of leave in six years if he behaves wellj 
_If_but oh, he'll behave well ! " 
'•How your eyes Bash, Marian ! You're as red as lire, 
ui've got a magnificent spirit. I always said so. Vou arfl 
lendid woman, and you'll make it right for both of yoii| 

me wicked?" 

fcwrong for a woman who loves a man to be true I 
e grave, let what will happen before death? ' 
ptght," he cried. 

fe would have me break with Tom. So wou 
SSrst with me after my God." 
t clapped his hands and hurrah'd like a boy. "Can | 
ilra?" 
PNot for another three months," 
[He struck his knee with his (isl and smothered a sea oatUj 
[This sort of talk, however, was no very cheery welcome 
j^' part lo the poor lad ; so I presently got him to tell n 
MUl bis voyage, and how he liked the sea ; and when h^ 
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,s again to sail, anil I ihen gave him five pounds which iti 
put aside for hiin ; liis fattier, though a hospitable man, iT 
Will a little short. I wished llie boy after his long montm 
«ea to pass a jolly liuliday and told liiiti when lie kissed* 
thanked me that another five should be his when that, f 
spent. 

" We'll go a- rambling again, Marian," said he. " Thosad 
fine times. You're white with trouble, and some of IhoseJ 
and buttercup trips we used to take will do you good," 

I sighed and made no answer. He went to Tom's miaiii 
and stood looking at it, then began to talk again with ^j 
ness and enthusiasm about my scheme of following my 4 
heart. 

"And why shouldn't you go?" said he, pacing the rS| 
" You're alone in the world, and Tom's first and everyST 
to you. Father and mother won't like your going, and J 
be sorry to leave them ; but they're not your parents, 
all in all. If I loved a girl as you love Tom she'd bed 
idl to me, and I'd follow her while a stick lasted, till the | 
grew as thin as a sailor's shirt. But there's this in my e 
Marian: before you start in pursuit you must know \i 
Captain Butler has been sent to." 

".ff,fV/ know and teil me." 

" Suppose he should be sent to HohartTown and youfl 
sail to Sydney, believing him there. You don't km ' 
all that part of the world is, There's a story of a 
who bought a commission in the Seventy-first in 
he might be near his brother in the Setfenlieth, Han 
got an atlas ? Hobart Town's a mighty long way from I 
Bay." 

" He'll tell me the settlement," 

" But suppose it should be Norfolk Island ! Od^, < 
Jacks knew that settlement. The frightfullest ruffi 
there. The sailor said that when the convicts are 
they're double cross-ironed, and chained down to ti 
Everybody's afraid of them. Now what would you i 
in a settlement of a few troops and scores of horr' 

1 smiled and said. "Where Tom is sent, I go"; bih 
starting up, and Hashing upon him in ray old, hot-temDi 
impulsive fashion, I cried, " I know all about Norfolk ifflr 
I shall know what to do. Will." I sobered my voiOf, 
added, '-I have been scheming for months all a1oner« 




whij3 that my darling has been in jail I have bcca 

g and planning, 1 care not what the settlement be 

e have its name and I am ready." 

II stayed an hour talking with me id my rooms ; he thci 

Hide me put on my bat and go for a walk. 

from this time we were as much together as though wc had 

I brother and sister and lived in the same house. 
Ispany wonderfully cheered and supported rae. I loved 
I (or his alTectionate sympathy ; above all (or his seein) 
sjust as I did. On his account I was more frequentl) 
/ aunt's than before his return from sea. She and 
^le sometimes talked of Tom, but never now in a way 

They botli knew my character ; they witnessed ihi 
b and devotion in my face whenever my sweetheart's nami 
I pronounced ; they had gathered with the utmost signifi' 
e from Will what my intention was when Tom should fc 
; across the seas, and saw the hopelessness of entreat; 
eed, I was my own mistress ; I was of age ; I was answei 
^e to no one. They knew all this and held their peac< 
IDUgh both of Ihem, and my aimt especially, were secretlj 
7 aneasy and distressed by my loyalty to a convict. 
[ had told lorn that I wonid be near him in person, 
)Ce I had a mind to take a lodging in Woolwich ; but Stej 
J was not too far distant to enable me to easily satisfy 
Btringand fulfill my promise to be near him often ; moreoi 
never knew from day lo day when I might hear that he w: 
*e(ranshipped, and I wished to be ready to swiftly complel 
ly arrangements to follow him. And that is why I remaine 
line at Stepney instead of taking a lodging near the doci 
I at Woolwich, though over and over again, sometimt 
r and sometimes five times a week, would 1 hire a boat am 
j[ about the iVarrior hulk. 
■, Woolfe had got me regulations of the prison ship. I 
t at what time the convicts wen? ashore to their forced 
; the hour they relumed to dinner; when they returned 
1 to their tea or supper, and at what time the hatches 
B put over them and padlocked for the night. Indeed, I 
Id say off the regulations and every article in the list of the 
SDH fare by heart, and I lived in imagination in the horrii 
3 violent routine of the ship. 

k once bad a burning desire to visit the huge hulk at night 
en all the people were at rest in their hammocks within he] 
3 the hatches on. 1 had plenty of spirit as a young worn; " 
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and was on the whole a (earless young creature ; but I dM 
shrank trom trusting myself alone in a wherry at night (U 
Thames with one of the watermen of those Limes. I i 
Will if he would accompany me ; be cheerfully coDsente(}| 
I arranged with a fellow at Wapping to await us at Bladi 
to save the circuit of Limehouse and Greenwich Rea| 
He was punctual in his attendance. 

It was a night about the middle of September, somci 
cold, but nut uncomfortably so. We reached the hulk aU 
off her somewhat close in, I he waterman quietly plying tOV 
his boat steady in the stream. The sky was dim and thcM 
gleamed sparely ; there was just weight enough of wind ^ 
the water sobbing along the bends of the towering, motioi 
old seventy-four. The shore was doited with spots oil 
and under every one of them a thread of gold wavered 'J^ 
wriggling ee! striking for the depths, The deep hush 
night tay sensibly as the darkness itself upon the flat mjd 
of Plumslead and across the river where the PlaistowjJ 
stretched. The passing ships went by silent ; 
Now and again a man's voice would sound aboard oj 
them ; I'd hear the rumbling of a yard suddenly let go; 
rattling of the hanks of canvas leisurely hoisting, 
(here the grated ports of the hulk showed in a squarft a 
light, but even as I watched, a clear-tongiied bell on boat 
twice struck. 

" Nine o'clock." said Will, and as though a cloudl 
passed over the huge fabric, every light went out ; the'i 
bands of the checkered sides seemed to hover out upa 
eye, pallid and ghastly, with their wild grin of grated {j 
the pole masts died out away up in the gloom. i 

" How many convicts are there aboard ? " asked WfU.^ 

" Over four hundred, sir," answered the waterman. 

The lad seemed awed by thought of that number. 
would sleep have visited the weariest of those eyes i 
and the fancy of that mass of human suffering and criid 
sorrow lying mute and awake, with no other sound aba's 
ship than the sob of running water, made the silence f 
awful. I stood up, and my he;irt gave way in a cry of o 
and misery, and scarcely sensible of what I did I extS 
my arms toward the hulk and moaned, " Oh, Tom ! 1 
Tom ! Why were you taken from me ? What has beet 
sin that, you should be there? "and then I broke 1 
strangled fit of crying. Will pulled me gently on ta;||i 



fad lundlcd me and [old me to keep up my courage, for thai 
[had spirit enough to bring things right. 

" Boat ahoy ! What boat's that ? " was shouted from th^ 
way of the hulk. 
"be waterman answered 
J " Shove ahead with you '. " cried ihe voice. " No boats are 
plowed 10 lie off here." 

" Pull for Blackwall," said Will. 

" ADd time, too," said the waterman, as he swept the boat'L 

Sad round. " They're armed with loaded carbines up there^ 
Ed they'd make no more of sending a ball through a n 
■ad than drinkin' his health." 
■;I pass by a few weeks and come to a date that brings mc Kr 

e threshold of the wildest of the experiences of thisdreadfal 
ige of my life. 



CHAPTER xni. 
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FOh Friday, October iS, 1 went to drink tea and sup with 
jf aunt, whom I had not visited, nor indeed, seen for neatly 
mOrtnight. While we sat at tea, my uncle being present, Will 
into the room. His manner was rather excited ; he 
hered with some vehemence, and looking round at us, cried 

i, " What do yon think ? " 

" What ? " asked my uncle. 

>' The tender of the owner.'! of the CMd^ /Tara/ti has bta 

:epted, and we are to load convicts for one of the selth 
fents early next month." 
ft started, then sat motionless, feeling my cheeks Woodless,' 

" Who told you this ? " apked my uncle. 

" Mr. Bates. I met him in the Monorics. He only got the 

fWS this afternoon." 

?* Convicts ! " said ray annt. " I don't like the idea of youi 

In^ out in a convict ship," 

•^Safe as the Bank of England," said my uncle. "Tht 
y plenty of soldiers, plenty of sailors, and a large freigl 
^handcuffs and irons. What more would you have ? " - 
f" Suppose Captain Butler should be put into our ship I 
tatclatnied Will, looking at me. 
I I coald not make him any answer then. 
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" 'I'he chances are a hundred to one against such a p 
bility," exclaimed my uncle. " It is a big couviot S^ifl 
takes out tliree hundred felons. How many have you ^ 
the Thames' hulks alone ? Not less than a thousand, ! , 
say, Then batches are picked np at roitsmoutt^ 
Plymouth. Consider the odds, Besides, Butler, has seri 
time in the hullis, Yet.it would be extraordinary* 
come to pass," he added musingly. 

" The ship goes to Deptford to be equipped — I don*^ 
when." said Will, 

" Will the C/ii/Jg Harold be the only convict ship.^ 
date?" I asked. 

" Thafs to be found out," said Will 

"I'll find out," I exclaimed. 

*' Why do you ask, Marian ? " said my slow-minded-'fl 

"Tom is to tell me when he sails," I replied. " If li'. 
is to be the ChUtit Harold's date, and if there should 1 
other vessel, Will's ship will be Tone's ship," 

My aunt averted her face as though annoyed by i 
ling Will with Tom in the same breath. 

Having begun to talk I continued, and our conversatjt 
some time was all about the Childe Harold ^nA convict^ 
My uncle knew a good deal about this sort of vessel. 
association with seafaring people had taught him much S 
not commonly known to lawyers. He explained thst'3 
chartered for convicts often went to Deptford to fit of 
lower decks were cleared fore and aft ; strong bulkb< 
oak, frequently loop-holed for muskets, erected, hatchwaL 
ings strongly railed and protected, bed-boards set Uf^a 
within the whole length of the prison after the nutafll^ 
soldiers' guard room. 

" I dare say," said he, " the Childe Harold will get a 
pound a ton ; not bad pay as times go. The captain li 
so much a head for every man delivered in the colonyH 
makes him careful. Formerly tiie skipper took the jglK 
lump, and the more deaths during the voyage thfej 
because deaths saved victuals. If Butler wants to sail j| 
he's pretty well." 

"Why?" 1 asked, 

"They'll carry no sickly convicts to .sea," said he,. •; 
surgeon inspects the fellows and rejects those wIlOfltlL 
siders unfit for the voyage. But they're mostly so wSlJ-H 
transported that they'd cheat Old Nick himself, and rv<Q.<i 



^fnitrgeons b«ing hiiailiugged into talcing men who've died 
^^BOre tiic Scillics were Tairly astero." I 

Hf^Tmn, when I saw him," said ], " was as sirung and well a^ 
^Ms possible for a man to be who Is every day put to kllllngl 

|vMy auDt eyed me askant ; my uncle soTtly drummed upoa 
Hu table and then suddeidy burst into a speech on the delights 
HatnuisportatlDii. He felt strongly on this point. He said he 
Hnew of country laborers who had called upon the parson of 
^Hk parish to know what crime ttiey could commit to ensuriJ 
^radr being transported. ■ 

81^ Letters are read in village ale houses." said he, " frond 
Bgg ces who are making money and doing well in New Sout^ 
Mwle»or Tasmania. The writers hail from the district, andl 
^K^tell their friends how Bob, whom Che country side knuwal 
^HB who was transpoited for burglary, is receiving a hundred^ 
^Hfekf as tapster at a tavern, and how Bill, who was lagged for' 
^^nUng wheal, has taken a large farm near Sydney. Trans- 
^^Ktatlon ought to increase crime in this country. I am sur- 
^^■ed that the peopleof Australia should be apprehensive that 
^^Kaiity is on the increase among us." M 

^^PHow do the respectable people out there," inquired mn 
^Bt, " relish our turning their country into a dust-bin for ouefl 
^^■1 vile sweepings and offal ? " ■ 

^^■The system's liked. We send them labor for nothing,! 
^^feor they must have, and they get it free. In the WesM 
^^BSes they have to pay handsomely for slaves ; in the colonicjfl 
^^■'bIavcs called convicts cost their master nothing but iheilfl 

H^jLet us change the subject," said my aunt, " really, alt thin 
^Bfe of convicts and Iranspmtation makes me feel as If ongj 

S'jrt out of jail one's self. I wish they would give W'W 
er vessel. I do not at all like the idea of a convicn 

■pp." m 

^W^Piihaw ! " exclaimed my uncle, and left the room, ■ 

^■Hext day I called upon Mr. Woolfe and requested him td 

^Bir«ful1y ascertain what or how many ships had been accepte^f 

^n tender fur the transport of criminals between this and d 

HQ^te t named to him. J promised Ijim a handsome fee if ha 

■ tould accurately ilnd this out for me. I don't know how hM 

went In work ; probably he obtained his information direcS 

from the Admiralty ; I did not inquire. But in a few days hff| 

managed to teain all I desired to know, and without my hav- 



iag lold him thai I was aware the Ckilde Haroli's 
been accepted, he informed me that the only transpofC 
up, the only ship indeed whose services were tcquirctf 
to the end of the year was the Ckilde Harold, and IhaC 
crnroent would Dot call for further leuOers till the fol|[ 
spring. 

1 came down one morning to breakfast, and the fiCE 
1 saw lying upon my table was a peculiar-looking IM 
snatched it up and instantly saw that the handirniiii 
Tom's. It was not three months since I had visited bid 
therefore I instinctively guessed that he was about I 
removed and that leave had been granted him to commuf 
with his friends. It was a supreme moment ; it was a 
in my life ; my hand shook ; I could scarcely open the I 
It was a prison sheet, with certain jail rules of which 1 £ 
the nature printed in a corner. The letter ran thus : 

Mv Deak Mabian: 

1 am permitted to write that 1 may inform you 1 liave beeti U . . 
Covernot I am (o make one of a batch of convicts to be remowd |l,^ 
hulk for transportation lo Hobart Town. Van Dieman's Land, ^ifM 
sailing on or about November II. I hope you are quite well. ' " 
ably so. 1 have nothing to complain of, bat I shall be glad » 
comes foi'our departare. The rules will permit you lo pay mi 
me farewell, 

Vours affectionately, 

TKOtus Biq 

I easily understood the meaning of the cold, formal^ 
this letter, A single injudicious sentence might have L 
the Governor through whose hands it passed to withliH 
destroy it. Tom was right ; he could not deliver bimfi^ 
briefly and dispassionately. 

I read this letter a dozen times over, and kiasi 
It seemed that an extraordinary coincidence was i 
happen ; I mean that the vessel in which Will was an i 
tice was to prove the very ship which would carry Ton^Jj 
the seas. I was strangely agitated, in a manner semi-du 
with the sudden wild play and disorder of my spirits. J 
was lo be transported to Van Dieman's Land ; I would'l 
him ; 1 would immediately lind out if any vessel was E 
for Hobart on or about (he date of the Childe ." \ 
departure; but then suppose the destination of the \ 
Harold should be changed without my knowing it ! ~' 
pose she should sail without Tom while I, not guessJnj 



1 be on my way to the ends of the earth, thinking to find 

a there ! 

[ I read the letter again ; I paced the room as though I had 

jnne mad ; my maid put the breakfast oa the table, but 1 

lald not look at food. Why, how could I be sure of my ever 

meeting Tom again, of my ever seeing him or hearing of 

' im. indeed, if i did not go out in the same ship with him, 

_' I was not certain that he was one of the convicts on 

^oard ? 

. How was this to be done? I bitterly well knew that 

BSSengers were received in (lovernment felon transpoi 

lOuld I obtain a berth in the Childe Harold as stewardess' 

H^as there any sort of post aboard her that I. as a woman, wi 

jUalilied to fill ? 

I While I thus thought, half distracted by the hurry and con- 

hsion my mind was in, I stopped at the window and looking 

t saw a young sailor walking on the pavement opposite. He 

S dressed in pilot cloth and a cloth cap, and was a very 

:tiy lad, perhaps sixteen years old, something girlish in his 

loks, however, his hair being a pale gold, his figure thin, and 

Vface without color. He came to a stand with his face my 

jf and laughed at something that was happening under my 

; perhaps a dog fight, but I was too full of thought to 

Ifc^ notice of the noise of the curs. My eye dwelt upon the 

with a sort of pleasure. He looked up and saw me 

a saucily kissed his hand, but so girlishly and childishly that 

gill instantly drew back, I did not somehow feel offended. 

n I peered again he was gone. 

,1 on a sudden an extraordinary idea entered my head. It 
d been put into. it by that girlish-looking sailor lad. I set 
i pacing the room afresh, frowning, talking aloud to myself, 
J to smile my hands together. It ii to be done! I 
)n thinking. It will be the surest and the oifly way \ 
lid not I think of it at once ? And then I placed myself 
ite a long glass that reached to the floor and surveyei' 
_ure, turning myself on this side and then on that. 
pes shone ; my cheeks were as full of color as though I hi 
n burnt by the sun, I lifted my dress to clear my ankl( 
d stepped backward and forward before the mirror, imi 
Uigasbest I could the peculiar, rolling gait I had alwai 
3'Riired in Tom, 
I had arranged witb my cousin to take a plain dinner witl 
t one, and we were then to take a turn in the West Em 
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THE ROMANCE OF A TRAKSPORT, 

Butfor this having been settled I must hnve sought him 
house at once, and traced him to wherever he might bavi 
so crazy was 1 with the eagerness and hope my extraord 
startling idea had raised in me, 1 could not bcj 
never did time pass so slowly. I'd look at the c 
that only a few minutes had passed when I could swef 
half an hour was gone, 

1 put on my hat and walked toward Whitechap< 
paused at the window of every marine outfitter's shop | 
to. From one of these shops a black-looking fellow^ 
great, hooked nose and a while hat stepped forth and a 
me in a thick lisp. He asked me what I would like 1 
I pointed to a monkey jacket in his window and Inquinj 
price. He said 1 should have it a bargain an " 
pounds, I was moving on when he begged me not to fc 
hurry ; would I give three pounds ten ? I told him thi 
not wish to buy; be followed me a considerable distaoi 
ing first in one ear and then in the other, " Vhat vouIdX 
Vould I give three pounds ? Vould I give fifty bob i 
old dress? Had 1 any old shilver to exthange or shell^ 
quitted me at last, but though 1 looked into other ouf" 
shops I asked no more questions. 

When [ reached home I found that my cousin had a 
1 ran up to him and exclaimed, " Will, 1 have heard froitt 
Read the letter. Here it is. It reached me this monU 

He said with an odd grimace : " The very papi 
make them use has an Old Bailey look." He then r 
letter, and cried out, " Why, Marian, this seems 
were to take him," 

" Yours is the only ship, Will. I am certain Tom \j 
with you. Is it not extraordinary ?" j 

He looked at the letter again, and said : " The dattf 
1 was at the office of the owners yesterday, and learnt t| 
sail about the lath. But Tom speaks hereof Van X" 
Land. That's certainly not known at the office. I a 
question, and they said it was not known whether it « 
Launceston, Hobart Town, or Sydney." 

" It'll be all the same,'" I replied, " so long as he ^ 
your ship." 

" I hope it won't be Norfolk Island, for his sake. . J 
look strangely, Marian. What's put all that 
eyes? And you breathe as if you'd been running. 
letter has upset you." 
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'' It bas done me fio much good ihat I Teel almost a child 
igain, Will." 

\ Agaiu he took the letter from me to look ut it, as though 
iiy words made him doubt that he had gathered its impui^' 

■' But, Marian," said he, " he'll be leaving the country nci 
^ontti." 

"Well, dear?" 

"Isn't that separation? — I mean it's not like having hifl 
•ithin reach of even a three months' visit." 
I " There'll be no separation," said I. 
[ "You really mean to follow him ? " 
I I viewed him steadily without speaking. 

" Alone as you are," he continued, " all the way to the other 
Ide of the world — where you haven't a friend, and the chances 

—the chances are " he repeated slowly, then paused 

bid cried out : " Why, yes, you have the love and spirit to do 
e, and when done it will be nobly done, to my way of think- 
But it will be like making a felon of yourself, Marian." 

i put my hand on his shoulder and looked him in the eyes. 
\ You know. Will, I couldn't live separated from Tom." 

" Don't stare so. What eyes you have 1 Do they shine in 
pie dark ? " 

" He is an innocent, suffering man, and I am as much his 
fcife at heart as though his wedding ring were on my linger. 
I mean to do more than follow him. If he goes -in your ship 
islialtsail wilh him." 
1 The young fellow drew backward from my hand with atd 

lyement of astonishment. 

" Impossible ! " he exclaimed, 

" Stop ! Before you say a word — but stay ; wail 
Kavc dined. I have much to talk to you about. There n 
e no going to St. James' Par!: this afternoon." 
. My m3id had entered to lay the cloth and I broke c 
podding and smiling at him, and went upstairs to remove Q 
Hitdoor tbings. 

CHAPTER XiV. 

sue URESS£S AS A BOV, 

Oh our sitting down to dinner, I made him gather by my looltp 
that 1 would talk of anything sooner than Tom before my maid. 
Wfeg^ 1 had dismissed thegirl, Will lay back in hischair and said: 
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•• Ii wiil be a witlicring sliff joke, Marian, if Butler s^ 
tlic CAilde Haysid. It will be precious awkward Tor t" 
stian't be able Co 5peak to him, 1 su[)pose — not even to o 
dare say. A perfectly innoceiu man, too ; one of tbejB 
Hailors out of London or Liverpool, a mau who's dinedaf 
falher-aiid mother, and been j welcome guesl at their hca 

I waited a moiiieiit, and llien said. " And my sweetti 
;uiil husband some day. Why didn't yon add llial ? " 

'• It was at the end of my tongue. It'll Increase] 
awkwardness. It's beastly unpleasant enough 
friend of your family dressed as a Newgate dandy, : 
chains, but when you've got to cut him— I mean wheii' ^ 
sentinels won't let you look at him — he being all the wbilcj 
your first and only cousin's sweetheart, and engaged to be 
married to her. But if lie's to be one of our convicts. I'll take 
some big risks, Marian, to let him know that I consider him 
I, and that I'm all his friend down to the 



innocent as t a 
verv heels oE me." 

■•'Will. I have ai; 
it onl." 

" What IS it ? ■• 

" Do you love me ? " 

"With all my heart. 
for you and Tom." 

"Tom is sure to sa 



idea, and I want you to help me to carry 



tnd will do anything I can, c 
il in your ship, and T must 



r dare do, 
lail in het 
petulantly. 



"But how? but how?" said he, 
" Haven't I told you that the ship won't book passengers, 
They'll reconstruct her below decks fore and aft, and every 
inch of her is hired for the lodging of convicts, and soldiers, 
and sailors." 

'■ I mean to sail in her for all that. It's to be done and I'll 
tell you how I mean to do it," and here I got up and "began to 
pace about the room with excitement while I talked. ■" I 
can't ship as a woman, but I can ship as a boy and a stow- ' 
away." 

His face screwed itself up into a strange expression Of 
mingled mirth and amazement. 

■ I'll make a smart looking boy," I continued. " 1 saw a 
lad this morning that might well have been a girl, The sight 
of liim put this scheme into my head. I'll get my hair cut 
close and dress as you do. I'll have a story ready : I'll tak« 
me. and when 1 am discovered I'm just a conmion run- 
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l:«way, one of the scores of lads and giown men, who ev ery 
■year sneak into ships and coil themselves out of sight a ' 
Bapfar out at sea. And do you tell me. Will, this isn't to J 
pduoe ? " 

'* You'd do anything. You'd scrub Old Nick n 
itijdn't you do for Tom ? " said he, still preserving his kfl 
i gaping look, " Bnt you're never in earnest, Marian ? " 
" 1 swear by my dead father 1 am, then," said 1 confn>ii^ 
Sinn, and speaking in deep tones which trembled with pub 
UitboEiasm, and resoUiiion. 

"Voirn get no clothes to deceive the eye with th«t figj 
(f yours," said he. 
"If/Ati/'j the sole objection come here to. morrow. Will." 
" The sole objection ! " he cried. " One of a score, you 
Imean. What da you know about the sea ? Oh, yes, you can 
g^ve names to things ; but call yourself a stowaway and tell 
E where you're going to hide ? " 
"You shall tell me," said 1. sitting close beside him. 
He ran his eyes over the room while he reflected, and said : 
""Here's lo be a gutted ship ; keep that in iniiui. Down aft 
B'lld be out of the question ; they'd have you out before you 
■Wanned the hole you hid in, and you'd be ashore packing 
iJoiigwith a constable before the Isle of Dogs was out of 

"Then it won't be aft." said !. 
"Forward ! Why yes," he went on, continuing to run I 
Icyes over the room in his struggle to realize the inside of | 
^bip. "There's the fore peak — a big rat trap, full of C 
ttpare swabs, broom handles, and oil cans. Could you 1 
ulovn there?" 
"Yes." 

"What ! In blackness? Midnight with a dense fog 4 
I it, for blackness, alongside the fore-peak with the h^ 

" What do I care for blackness? I know where the fcj 

k is. It's a place right forward under the forecastle. 
fr the place for me to hide in, You'll he able easily to O 
JSw to help me to drop hel 
'"'i' You're never in earnest 
" Don't say that ? [ must be with Tom. I have.sworfl 
VWyself to tolinw him, and woiddn't it he a sure way, the a 
HUire way of my being with him, of my getting to the S" 
Iplaoe he's bnuud to, of my ending all risks ol mmTOtViwv 
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flndm^ tkat he'd be&n sent ta aLiniher >«ebtleaieiil wUk^ H 
out fruotls tu tralp me, 1 migKt nevev be able to hear c 
wouldn't my sailing in his ship be the uiUy sure way for i 
and me to keej) together ? " 

'I'he young fellow grew thoughtful as he heard i 
don'e say," he exclaimed, "that it's quite impossible, but \i 
here. Marian. Suppose, if only for the sake of argum 
call over the roil of such objections as occur to me." 

" Do so." 

" I'll suppose that you are dressed as a boy and tbatjn 
decene the eye." i nodded. " I've agreed to sneak xeu I 
board ; but how am I to do it ? " 

'■ A Uttle thinking will show us." 

" J succeed," he continued, " in getting you into the (On 
(Mak unobserved. How long ace you to be fcepl below ? "' J^ 

" ru go on board," said 1, " when the ship is alongside fl 
hulk. I'm your friend, a visitor ; you'll be on the lookout 8 
me ; who'll iiolice us? You'll easily walk tne forward UQq 
pretense of showing me the ship. 'I'elt me this ; where do ] 
ship your crew ?" 

" Al Gravesend." 

"Are you sure? " 

"Yes, I'm sure. The ship's worked by the lumpers \ 
riggers till the convicts are aboard. We then drop dowi 
Gravesend and await the crew who arrive in a hoy in efa 
of a erttnp. All that I kvtow. Vou may lake my word foi*^ 

" Who occupies the forecastle until the crew cOdfM j 
boxFd ? " 

" Nobody, The lumpers and riggers sleep ashore." 
eyes brightened and he cried, " I see what you're drivmgj 
You've thought it out pretty closely, Marian. But yotO 
never in earoest, surely ? " 

" Go on with your objections, dear ? " 

" We'll suppose you're safely stowed away in the fore-pea 
the convicts come on board, I keep a bright lookout and f 
lliat Butler is not one of them ? " 

" I have considered that," said I, " You'll manage to e 
municate with me. If Tom is not one of the convicts I n 
come out of my hiding place while the captain is ab 
me ashore, If Tom's on board I'll not want to hear frOH^JI 
till Rngland's miles astern." 

*' How am I to communicate with you down in the ftfl 
peak } " 



I "You'll find out. dear. There are ways. And aren't youfl 
iaUor, Will?" ■ 

r He laiiglietl, but without much merriment, and said, "Sii^| 
nose I Siiiiiggie yon iniu tlie fore-peak when we're off Woa^| 
wicb, we may be a weetc beating down Channel and aiiuihi^| 
iveek before we've got far enough to suit you to show yoi^H 
■elf. Ue&d winds are head winds ai sea. How are you guii^H 
BO feed yourself in the blacic hole ? " ^M 

I *' We'll lay in a stock of provisions," said I. ^| 

f " Who's to stow the grub ? " 
I "Vou — by degrees." 

I Beiau£hed again and said, " How are you going to find 
Mbece the food is ? You're not to be trusted with a li^tdow.^ 
tthere you know. " j 

I "The food must be placed where I can put my bantf onl 
^ the dark." J 

I "And before we've been twenty-four hours under way tU 
iiftlch isJifted and down drops a huge-whiskered man called^ 
liD'suii wiLli a lighted lantern right on top of you." 
I "No hatch can be lifted in such a hurry," said I, "but tbi 
K ^g Sad time to hide myself. But pray go on spinning tlieg 
Bittie cobwebs which you call difhcultie 
I "I've knocked up a regular barricade already," said 1 
^jmnelhing bigger than you're going to climb, Marian," 
I "Do you think so?" said 1, smiling ;" well, I'll heighten 
VDur barricade for you and still you shall help me to scale it. 
Km a boy stowaway ; I must cany nothing to sea but the 
■lothes I stand up in. But you'll ship a large crew and y _ 
pave a. big slop-chest, so th'ere'II be the materials for a rig-o 
bhen I want one. I emerge when the proper lime comes a 
ni walked aft to the captain. Now what will he do with n 
Be may put me on the articles as an ordinary seaman ; 
Bmst certainly end in my helping the cook or doing t 
Kork. But then there's my sex to fall back upon in ca 
ifflpracti cable duties, I declare myself a woman — let 
Btvent a motive for my being on board, they'll find meii 
ButhU. Some of the guard ore sure to be married ; thewi?^ 
Eiil be on board and there'll be female quarters for me i' ' 
pFn.inysex. But it will have to be a strong forcing of o 
uajl 10 bring me to it. Once a boy. Will, I'm a "boy f" 
P«) ashore." 

I !He stared at me with admiration and excitement as thoiJI 
pe listened to some wild, rojnaniic story of a 



TUB h'OMAKVK Of A TRANHi'Oiir. 

' \)l tliat U mateiijl lies iihaped in my mind," 1 vent) 
" ni course a great deal must be left lo chance." 

" What will father and mother think ?" 

■■ They mustn't know. Why tjeeil ihey know, Will ? P^l 
thus : 111 any case I go where lorn is sent. That 1_ 
Ctfitaiii, what can it signify tu uunt and unc!e hffie I \ 
Instead of following in a passenger ship, 1 choose to E 
sure of my object in leaving home by putting myself Intw 
same vessel with Tom. Your telling your father would \ 
lead lo this ; he and your mother will tease me to death "% 
representations of my folly without causing me to sweti 
hair's breadth in my resolution. And they might do mefl 
mischief; with the best intentions in the world they tdf 
inform your captain that 1 mean to dress up as a boy and 8 
myself in his fore-peak. No, not a word to father or n 
Will. This is quite my business and our secret." 

All the while I was talking I was pacing the room ; 
sionalty stopping to gesticulate or to approach him clo) 
grasp him by the arm. Now he got up and began to \ 
about, too, rolling to and fro as though the floor had t 
ship's quarter-deck, while he swore that I had loo much » 
for a noman, that my scheme was too daring, that if I I 
what a fore-peak was like in a heavy, head sea with the { 
peel of a fortnight of blackness along with the risk of d|^ 
of hunger and thirst, without possibility of escape unless Irj 
liberated, I'd quit the scheme as hopeless. 

But all this I had expected. I had never dreamt he v 
immediately fall in with my plans. He said he raised o 
tions for my sake, not for his own ; to be sure he wotlldfj 
into very serious trouble if it was discovered he had hel" 
me to smuggle myself into the ship ; he was willing to a 
u.l risks to do me a vast service and to make me happy W 
wasn't it his duty to keep me, his cousin, a handsome, i 
matured fine young woman, out of the black and filthy f 
peak of a merchantman, and preserve me from what C" 
follow discovery ? 

I let him talk, and feigned to sympathize with his genoi 
sympathetic dread of the consequences of my scheme. ^ 
sonic time before we sat down to the tea and toast I rat)£ 
1 had worked him by entreaty, sometimes by tears, by c 
impassioned representations of the possibilities of my \ 
into a partially acquiescent miiod. He kissed me, held" 
hand, called me his sister, declared he would help me Iti 



Biiietl ; i niTisi give lum time to think ; lit'd go on board In 
pip and tukc u iuuk tuund and laik over ihe ipatter with jB 
ksin. Wc .irranget! a meeting for the day after next and fl 
■ft t>K alter solemnly promising to keep my plan and ofl 
lottversaiion secret. V 

B I ^ai alone all that eveiiiug thiuking of 1I11& long talk. Oin 
mjection of his, perhaps, sunk a little witli me when I was t« 
Rnself musing i he had ligured me anivingat Hobart 'I'uvn 
■oere 1 was without a ftiend, and he had imagined Tom bci^| 
■nt up country to a part where the only house for mites migH 
U tlie person's to whom the government handed him. ButH 
R$(»lutely said to myself : I must take my chance ; this m9 
lot happen ; in any case 1 shall ije in the counliy where 0^ 
ItMctheart is. 

I Partly to please myself, and partly to convince my cousin, 1 
Kent to a large outfitter's shop in the Minories next mornin 
Bid representing that I wished to make a present of a s 
Hothes to a young sailor friend I asked the shopman to shcj 
■ea uumber of sizes in piloi coats and cloth trousers. I ! 
Biai I was about the height and breadth of the young r 
Br whom I wished to buy the clothes. The shopman measure 
■|« round my chest, took the length of my arms and of mn 
Bgure, and tlieii made up a parcel of the clothing that camoj 
fearest to the measurements. A lad walkftd behind me to nu 
Rrnse with this bundle, nnd sal in the hill while I took tf 
pothes to my bedroom and secretly put them on. 
% The first suit 1 tried fitted me as though cut for my shapd 
Biough the material was stout, it buttoned loosely over me au 
nve me the chest of a plump lad. The trousers bad the floM 
mg out of the tarpaulins of those day^ ; tlie swell of the cloffl 
■ttbe extremities made ray feet look ridiculously small, aadjj 
bwthat I should require stout boots if my feet were not 4 
Ktray me. 

W I stood in front of the glass and was perfectly well satisiid 
Mth the figure I made. I have already said that my beaiitf 
pcllitcd toward coarseness, and I counted upon this as a per- 
Kting touch for the masquerade when I should have had my 
Htr crop|]ed close, 1 kept what I needed and paid the lad, 
ptto took away the remainder of the clothes. My purchas 
niPlJrised a cap, waistcoat, coat, and trousers, and a large, rf 
Bptton pocket-handkerchief, a flannel shin, and ;■ looat, s 
Keckerchief. such as seamen we.ir in sailor's knots. Tha 
Blings amply sufficed for the experiment I desired to make.1 
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Some time on the following day, before the hour at Vi 
I expected Wil|, 1 dressed myself in the sailor clothes, butd 
hair was so thick and plentiful that I was scarcely able too 
k all away upon the top of my head so as to secrete the h 
of it under my sailor lad's cup. After a fashion I succeeo^ 
I held up a hand-glass and observed that, with the cap oajl 
back of my head might very well pass for a man's at a llT 
distance. I next rnbbed some rouge over my temples 4 
eyebrows and cheeks to give my face a look of sunburn. 4 

On the staircase I met my maid. She started, and cried Q 
and Blared, not in the least degree recognizing oie. 

" What pretty girl are you ? " said I, " maid or i 
A fine woman looked out of her bedroom window just 1I 
and seeing your hall door open I made bold to enter. 
is she } I can't find her ? " 

1 spoke at length purposely to try an experiment with j 
voice on her accustomed ear, but seemingly my attire % 
changed my voice as completely as it had transformed^! 
figure. 

" How dare you enter this house ? "she exclaimed, a 
sfa« began to screech out, " Miss Johnstone, here's a str^ 

itun>in the house. Mr. Stanford " and she ran downsti 

callfAMr. Stanford. 

I wang antl caught her when she was on my parlor tail 
ing a,m, twisting her round, exclaimed : " Don't you know a' 
I'm your mistress. 1 wish to play a joke off on my codi 
Look ! — do you know me ? " and I thrust my face into hetj 

She uttered a variety of exclamations, such ; ■""" 
I never!" and "Who'd ha" thought it?" and "Lor", 
a handsome young chap you'd make, to be sure, miss," 
giggled and blushed and eyed me from top to toe 1 
astonishment. 

" Would you know me after looking a bit ? "' said I. 

" No, miss. There never was no artfuller makeup in , 
play." 

" Pidn"t you recognize my voice?" 

" It sonnded like your figure looks," said she. 

" Well,"" said I. " when Mr. Will Johnstone arrives, t 
the tfooT. show him in as though you supposed I was in 1 
room, and then shut the door smartly upon him." r 

While I waited for my cousin I practiced some watU 
I got in front of the long glass and advanced toward h^3 
marlref) such points of my gail as I considered suggcstite-S 
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iplcioiis. I fnumi my step* too short, but, after practicid 
jklilllc, I guessed it wjuld nut be very difficult to walk liM 
Mttaa. I iouked sliort in rny clothes a ud appeared to havtf 
ptriodled six or eight inches, so greatly is stature heigbteiiM" 
Athe eye by the lung robes of my sex. 

[While I was rehearsing as a young sailormaii in front of ttoJ 
i, 1 beard Will's knock dowuslairs. I placed myself Iw 
t of the window, as though I was a stranger wailing. Thtf 
tor of the room was opened and shut by my maid, accordin 
J>in; orders, and on turning I saw Will, 
r '* Otei I beg pardon," said he, " 1 thought Miss Jobostoi 
t here." 

"She will be here shortly," said I. 
L He Rated hard and oddly as though he pricked his ears ow 
Bji speaking, but certainly be no more recognized me than H 
bund had. 1 contijiued to look out of the window and spotR 
Eiiti^B^back to him. 
^ "A pleasant day," said I. 
I ** Aif, it's nice weather," he answered. " You're of my cad 
(^.I'See. Been long ashore?" 

"Vw not been to sea yet," I answered, half turning > 

i way to talk to bim. " My cousin Marian" 

te by the band and has given me a rig-out and foun^ 

• chip." ' 

"Cmsin Marian ! "he exclaimed. " I'm a cousin of hers, t 

t'COtisin might you be ? " 

[ '"My name is Simon Marlowe," said I, rounding upon bin 

d<laoktng bim full in the face. " My mother was MIse Mat' 

■t Who are you ?" 

j % don't believe he would have known me even then, but foi 

he tirdtlco laugh I burst into at the sight of his face. TtA 

my own, familiar to his ear as the whistle of i 

s pipe. 

[ " Well, I'm shot ! " he cried with a gape of astonrsbmeitl 
n burst into a roar, capered np to me, and grasping me Di, 
ebands skipped to and fro like a savage, eying me all ovai 
id swtaring while he danced that he wouldn't have know" 
c ina huiidred years ; that I was the prettiest little satlol 
world ; twenty sHch things lie said, then release 
t M dap bis hands while he laughed lill he was purple, 
\ fwliled off my cap and tossed it on the sofa and sat Ao\ 
yiiTgthe rolling motion of the seaman in every motion A 
tny botiy. 
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" Vou must go upstairs and shift before I can talk,1l 
Will ; " look at your hair ! I shall die of laughing." 

I ran to my bedroom, changed my clothes, dressed i 
and returned. 1 was secretly half wild lo hear what heB 
say and had no notion of spoiling this interview bv W 
him merry and roaring at my clothes. 1 found him lool 
Tom"s miniature. 

"What a handsome cha|:i he is ! " he exclaimed, "buti 
the hulk will rub some of his beauty off." 

" There's no hulk afloat or jail ashore that's going « 
his beauty," said I. '• What can you leli me to give me fii 

" Are you still in earnest ? " 

" Oh, don't begin so, dear." 

"Il'sa wild, mad scheme," said he. " Fatherand mtftij 
think me a fiend for helping you instead of reportiiq 
But 1 see this, you mean to follow Tom, anybow. Nl 
living deserves such a magnificent love as yours. You^ 
mass of loyalty and devotion from head to fool." 

" Will, you are here to say you will help me ! " , 
bending toward him and lifting my hands and clasps, 
in a posture of prayer to him in the passion of anxitl 
was upon me. 

■' I am more willing to help you," said he, " than I n 
you talked to me the day before yesterday — for this j 
I've been on board the ChiUe Harold ; she don't toW % 
Deptford till Wednesday next. I met our carpenter \ 
quayside and asked him if he knew how they meant toi-9 
the vessel forrard. He said he'd heard tliey meant % 
head a space off in a line with the forecastle entrance! . 
serve as a prison, the hospital to be aft. ' Will they l6i 
storeroom bulkhead standing ? ' said 1. ' Yes,' said h^'fj 
wise the prisoners 'ud be climbing into the forecastle t 
the hatch.' I went aboard and had a look. When I fc 
you about the black fore-peak I had forgotten the jL 
maindeck that runs right forward. The space betw3 
line and the space overhead is nsed as a store- room.' ■ 
had I forgotten this ? Because, to tell you honestly tfajffl 
Marian, I was never once down in thai part of the vees^ 
to remember it. The store-room would make a diSere 
ing place from the fore-peak I described. The fore 
under it. There they keep the coals. Vou never couls 
hidden in it. But the store-room shonid be middling^ 
black as a well, mind you, hut not deep like the fore-peak.' 



tstle wh«re ihe men sleep is immcdrntely over. If a pef 
1 wanted to get otil he could knock on ihc closed hatch an^ 
e'll be rocn in the forecastle to liear inm. The lioriisi 
^s ctearcd a Iriflc since 1 li-okcd into lliut siore-roum. 
light see roy way if I thought that I shouUlu't be a dog, 
Biy (<*rthe ship's prison, if I helped you." 
"How liig is this store-roona ? " 

** A good si^e," he answered, '■ seven feet lijgh ; the beam I 
^n't know.' 

" And the forecastle hatch is within reach of my hand to 

imp at if I want to get out ? " I exclaimed, " It will bcthe 

fee place in the whole ship for me, Will." 

J" There's ho other place, and that's a fact," 

'.* Tbe stores'll be clean and sweet enough 1 dare say — boiti 

IciUivas, casks of stuff, spare lines and such things. I'll bd 

pte to' put myself out of sight if your bo'sun or any other mqa 

pould come down with a liglu. I shall need water to drink] 

w about that ? " 

" Vou'tc talking as if the job was settled." 
I "Uk settled," I cried, taking him by the shoulders i 
uyfully pushing him backward in a sudden transport ( 
Eitgled emotion. " Is not fresh water to be sneaked belcM 
ftlle the ship's fitting > I'll think it over and tell you how f 
by be done." 

"I am not comiug to _iww to learn my business," said h<3 
Bth a toss of his head that ran a gleam from his eyes like thf 
3arkle of water swept bv a sudden wind. 
I" What are you going to do this afternoon, Will?" 
" Nothing." 

"■" ■■' ■ to the East India Docks and we'll board 

p and talk things over. We'll then go to the Bruns* 
ijl, drink tea there, and settle everything " 

le doubtfully ; his heart was not yet in it, though ttj 
' was coming my way. I weiU upstairs to dredj 
T-the trip, the hour being about three, with dayliga 
b follow to. serve my end. Vet though wc wetfl 
Gil eight o'clock that night, talking and planning anr 
^J found him still as reluctant at the eii ' 

He had three objections. First, he 
Bseping the matter secret from his father and mothl 
telling them a lie ; next, Tom might not prove a 
s of this ship ; suppose he (Will) should be unabtB 
iBinunicate with me in my hiding-plate until I had beef 



carried too great a distance from England tu be ttt &shi>r» ; 
I should be in a convict ship, a woman, locked up wiih .rsgiues 
aiid villains, sailing to Tasmania for no purpose at all, < with 
ihe chance of missing my sweetheart and never meetiag him 
again in this world ; and third, the young fellow seemed t» 
shirk from the notion of my being alone in a colony. 

I began to despair of him at last, and growing defiant after 
ihree or four days of talking with him without his drawing 
closer to my wishes, I resolved to look about me and see how 
I might help myself, and 1 plainly and hotly told hij» that, 
srheiber he chose or not to give me a hand in my enter|K»8e, 
he would find me on board his ship all the same if it came U) 
my spending a year's income in bribing the lumpefs and 
riggers at work on the vessel to conceal me. 

He went away from this talk and nothing then was aeUled, 
but on .the following morning he eanie by appointment to gp 
witit me for a turn on the river as far as Woolwich, and oaomr 
vay to Blackwall he said he had made up his mind to hdlpme. 



CHAPTER XV. 



SHE TAKES A LODGING AT WOOLWICH. 

This gave me exactly a fortnight in which to pre 
my departure, for now it was settled that the C 
was to drop alongside H. M. S. Warrior on 
November, receive her cargo of convicts nest day, ti 
cecd to Oravesend, where the crew would come on b< 
then head direct for the Antipodes, What arrangem 
I to make > do you ask. First, as to the disposal of n _ 
I had sometimes thought of selling it, conceiving that ti, 
lived to regain his liberty he would abhor a countij 
which he had been inhumanly and unjustly eilpellai 
settle abroad. But on reflection I made up my mind ti 
the house, knowing that it was always very salable p 
should I wish to convert it into money. 

So a day or two after Will and I had come to a tia 
understanding, and everything was arranged for a 
human foresight could provide, I sent my maid domst 
request Mr, Stanford to see me. He came and I ope( 
bouuess with him at once, without any needless civilkie 

"lam going abroad, Mr. Stanford," said I. 



t Englantt, and I make you an offer of thiswliolelwiu 
aiKl 1 nanitnl 3 priite hy Ihe year. 
e irished 10 qutstion me ns to where I was going aoil h«i 
I' woiilil be absent, but itiy bebavinr soon forced him td 
^wallow his curiosity anil to confine himself to tlie question 0.7 
t hrre of the house, li ended in his agreeing to take tra 
r my li-ands on my own terms, and that same day J 
fot Mr. Wolfe to draw np an agreement which Mr. StaQfot ' 
pod 1 signed. I then wrote to my trustees to inform I 
1 1 was about to leave the country, and gave Iheni InsuiH 
a to the receipt of the rent from Mr. Stanford and tl 
kayiBCflt of my income. The plate and many cherished objec 
h had conte to me from father and mother, were padlO^ 
bnd sent to my bank. 

I recount all this in a plain, sober-headed way, but let I 
[ell yon it was a lime of wild and frightful excileraenl to n 
E hoi a hundred things to think of, a hundred stratagetus- 1| 
feracltce. I gave money to Will to procure a stock o( fot 
■or hiding warily by degrees in the black lodging 1 was X 
ecupy under the forecastle. He found he could not manaf 
ftogte-handed ; though he was an apprentice in the ship a 
Tad aright to go on board whenever he thought proper, htti 
Krvtces were not required until the vessel was equipped aiM 
peuly to drop down to Woolwich ; Ue feared he would I 
ttioticed find then watched If he was seen frequently to entd 
■he fofecastle, and it ended in his bribing a rigger, who v 
H brother of one of the crew of the CAi/iit Uarold during hel 
1 Ttqrage, to help him to store water bottled for ine to drioT 
|hr1)ile I was in hiding. The man asked no questions, m)§ 
liein told me ; he merely grinned when he said that thg 
my was an old schoolfellow of hi.s whose father \ 
'» business, and he grinned again when Will tipped biij 

J part I was wholly fearless when 1 looked forwards 
t beat high ; I bad but two anxieties— one lest nq 
Jhnstane should discover what I was about and stcq 
baraing the captain of the CliUiU Harold; the otlw 
^at Ihe last should l)e detaineil ou board the hulk fof 
*ip. For this latter difficulty I had provided with Will. 
s to my uncle and aunt, I told them plainly that I w^ 
i»g out to Tasmania, and that 1 only waited to learn tbdjj 
a was on board the Chilik Harold to follow him by the firt" 
kllip, Vou will suppose that neither of them had the slight* 
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5usi,iciwn lUal my ship was lo be Tom's convict ship h^ 
How could such an idea enter iheir heads unless Will bf^. 
which he had taken his oath not to do? Mr. Johnstone j^ 
never dream that I nteaiit to dress myself up as a bojj 
hide under the Chtlde Harold's forecastle. 

One night, and that was the last 1 spent at his houai 
the Tower, he talked of my resolution to follow Tot 
rose to high words. Will was out, or 1 dare say my & 
might have brought him to side with his father and Qt 
which would have raised a feeling between us, and ruin* 
hopes so far as hewent. Mr. Johnstone said he thaakcij 
I was no girl of his. He thanked God his only child V89:4 
What would my father, if he were alive, think of my folf 
the fortunes of a convict ? 

I Answered that my father was a true man and would \ 
wish me to be a true woman. My father was not ag 
oblige nie to betray and desert Tom because a i 
trouble had come upon the poor fellow ; and here I < 
little. 

" Still, my dear, Captain Butler is a convict," said n 
" I wish to say nothing about his guilt or innocence, 1 
wears felon's clothes; he is loaded with irons ; he Hr^ 
the scum of the nation " 

" And guilty or innocent he is irrecoverably diss 
broke in my uncle. 

" Why did you undertake his defense, then 7" I criedj 

"A man is innocent till he is proved guilty," answew 
uncle. " By the logic of the law I undenook the def« 
a guiltles.s person." 

This enraged me. It was like burning or cruelly \ 
ing, or torturing me in any savage way to speak ill of T 
to cast a doubt upon his innocence. 

The quarrel was put an end to by my uncle wa1kine4 
the room. I stayed a little, wishing to cool down that !■ 
say good-by with grace and heart, with something jndl 
heartfelt love and gratitude 1 felt ; for I knew when!] 
fare\£elLit would be for the last lime. But my aunt 1 
and vext-d ; she resented several things I had said in 1 
of the quarrel ; she took my kiss lifelessly and I wetlt^ 
the room. On the landing I paused. 1 longed to retHti 
kiss her warmly, and seek my uncle that this partitlg-J 
have the tenderness my heart longed for, now that ray pf 
was ended ; but I said to myself, " No, they may sUS^ 



Bfinal leave-taking In my tieluivior," and so I stepped into ti^M 
KjStTcet and ilrove tiumr ^M 

■ I had tokl my rtiaid I was going abro.id, and next dayjj 
^&i<) i)fr and gave lier a substantial gift in money over aOoH 
labovc her wagei^. and slie left tnc. crying. I grieved to paj^g 
■with ber. She was a good and faithful girl and would naMH 
■beeu glad to go with me anywhere, even to the other side q| 
Whe world. ^M 

I Five days before the ship was to haul alongside the hulk;^| 
Birent to Woolwich and took a lodging as close to the river dH 
Bthe respectable accommodation of that dirty town permitteaB 
Bj fiired two rooms for the week. The landlady asked noV 
Bque«tions ; she was satisfied with my paying for the lodgings 
Kin advance. After 1 had engaged those rooms I crossed the 
Eriver Afresh and returned to Stepney to fetch a little trnnk. I 
MKSH to be a stowaway, and of all ocean travelers the stowaway 
Kisihe one who sails with the fewest effects, A hackney coacnj 
l^tood at the doot to convey me to Blackwail, I carried mjW 
Klillle box downstairs and pnt it with my own hand into tl^| 
Kcoach. I then returned and stood a while in my room, thinkln^H 
KThe walls and tables werestrippedof ail that I cherished ; t^H 
■Ydom looked somewhat bare. I slowly cast my eyes arouj^H 
Klind thought of the past ; J conjured up my father and mothe^H 

II recalled my early life, my lonely holiday trips, much of wti flB 
Kl liad felt and suffered : 1 then knelt down and prayed, roB^fl 
■aod going to the wall, ki!;se^ it, and with dry eyes, but withj3 
uobbitig heart, departed. .S 

■ Whether Mr. Stanford saw me or not I am unable to sa JB 
I'He did not appear, nor did I catch a sight of him at naH 

■WtlK]uW. _ jH 

m No one knew that I had gone into lodgings at WootwicKS 
Km even Will, though I had told him that 1 should be leavinS 
Kiy home on such and such a date and that he was to keep-^| 
HkbVB lookout for me when his ship lay o? the H'arrt'or. I dlcH 
^HKJMat to burden him with the obligation of telling lies. Mjr* 
^^^^^blight hear 1 had quitted Stepney ; he'd ask his son 
^^^^K^as, atid Will, with a clear conscience, would be able to 
^^^^^^n his honor he had no idea. 

|H|^y'ou may remember, Tom had written that I was pripl>J 
DSged to bid him farewell before he sailed. 1 thought dee{«l 
■^ what 1 should say when we met, and finally resolved itdH 
■M utter a syllable about my going with him in the same shfgj 
■He was a sailor and would undeisiand what I had made ^H 
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luy miad to suffer and «ndure for his sake. He might kH^H 
and sternly refuse, to allow me to attempt the wild wd cxwl^ 
ordinary adventure 1 had phinned with Will. Indeed 1 feared 
his love. He was a man to give notice of my intention BO&ner 
than suffer it. 1 guessed lie would not bear to think of vay 
locking myself up in a ship full of convicts. Well Icnowing 
bis own profession, he would say to himself, when she is dis- 
covered how will she be treated ?- If she maintains her disguise 
as a boy, what sort of work will they put her to .' If they find 
out that she is a woman, what sort of treatment will she 
receive from the master and mates, from the officers in char^ 
of the guard, from the seamen forward ? All this and much 
more would run in his head, and his love might betray ms 
that he might save me, 

Three days before the convict ship was to haul alongside 
the Warrior, I went on board the hulk. This time I gained 
the deck by the dockyard stairs and the galley that stretched 
to her gangway. The sentry, or warder, in bnght butlon.'i and 
a glazed military cap, and a stiff, stand-up collar with a bright 
crown upon it, asked me my business, and bade me pass when 
I told him I was going to visit a convict and explained that it 
was an errand of farewell. It was a very gloomy, sullen day j 
a dark fog stooped to the breast of the river, and the water 
flowed seaward in a stream of liquid, greasy mud. The few 
ships in motion oozed out of the fog, black, wet, and gaunt, 
and vanished with a sulky reel. The prison ship looked horri- 
bly grim and miserable ; her decks were dark with damp, the 
fog dripped from the edges of her boxed-up stnicttires 
forward, the cold gleam of moisture glanced from whatever 
the eye rested on ; the pole masts vanishcdin the thickness- 
overhead ; the air was bitterly cold with a chill of damp, 

A convict, in the dress of the felon, with a bullet-sha|jed 
head and flat face, stared at me through one of the galley- 
doors ; he had badges upon one arm and was probably aconfc. 
Several warders moved about the decks, and a soldier in a red 
coat, but unarmed, stood forward talking to somebody inside 
one of the galleys. All the convicts were ashore at their 
spirit -breaking work. I walked to the quarter-deck ; 1 saw 
no visitors : a warder was approaching me at the momenc 
when the deputy governor came up through the after hat^ 
I was unveiled, but whether he remembered me or not no loflm 
of recognition was in his face. He ask me my businsMfl|H 
board. '^^^I 



ia« come to visit Tliomas Butler." t wwwcrwl, i 
'■" 
" When were you here last ? " 
i gave him the date. 

"^You are too soon," said he ; " the rules are every th; 
lOoths." 

"He wrote to tell me that 1 was privileged lo pay b 
^ KWeU visit." T said. 
~ He bade me wait a minute, ami lie walked tu the governa 
Aquarters. He returned soun and said : 

'Thomas Butler is one of a batch or convicts who * 
||W sent across the seas on the lath of this monlh." 
"I know that," 1 said. 

" You will have to bid him farewell on board the ship J 
mbarks in." f 

" I shan't be able to see him, then ? " I cried, putting on 2 
t of con&teniaciou and grief, that I might obtain some p 
lilcalar information from him. 

" I am sorry you will have no other opportunity of biddj 
n farewell. " 

" But tel! me. sir," cried I, " shall I be certain of seeing htm 
' I go on board his ship ? " 
" Undoubtedly ; you will be allowed the customary quarter 
)f an hour," i 

■ " How am I, to know he will be one of the convicts | 

■ lard ? " 
"Oh," said he, very good-naturedly— and I will say I 

I kinder, and a better- tempered man Ihaii the depu 
jvernor of H, M. S. iVarn'or was not to be found anio 
8ie prison oificials of his time — "Oh," smiling, " there is 1 
X Qi his not being on board. The surgeon has passed hu 
e of the batch." 
r My heart beat quickly on hearing this. He may have wd 
terea at the effect of his words ; he darted a keen look i 
ii expression of mouth that was like saying, he was not us| 
B the friends of convicts exhibiting delight on hearing tn 
^tiy were lo be shipped off. 
"Can you tell me how he is ? " said I. 
He gave me a sort of mocking bow, as though he woifl 
rntlmate that he had told me enough, f took the hint ag 
"eft the hulk, wondering that, under the circumstances, ! 
Ilrarder or sentry should have passed me on board, but greafl 
'cing over the information I had received, that To 
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uld undoubtedly be one of ihe convicts of 
Harold. 

On reaching my lodg^ings I sat down and wrote tbe fpll 
ing letter to my sweetheart. I dated it, but omitted; 
address ; 

Ukakkst : 

1 visited llie Warrior lo-day, but was informed that the regulatioiiB n 
frieuds to tiid (ueu'cll on board the convict shi;) wlien the people are if 
If I do not visit you to isy good-by, you will not wonder : you will 1 
stand there is a reiHon ; you know vaf heart as 1 know yours, and ■«" 
mistake. W( shall meet sooner than loi think. Many swift sM^ 
weekly sailing to Ihe colonies. I kiss you, and pray that God maf'aj 



1 addressed this letter and went out to post it. It wastu 
shortly after two o'clock in the afternoon. Having pej( 
the letter, I walked a little distance until I came to a B^ 
dresser's shop, I entered, and said to a woman whtul 
behind the counter that I wanted my hair cut. She took'fl 
upstairs, and in a few moments a man stepped in. 

" I wish you to cut off my hair," said I. 

" The hends of it, miss?" said he, bowing and e 
and rubbing his hands. 

" The whole of it." I exclaimed. 

He opened his eyes, but said nothing, while I reini 
hat. He then exclaimed : " That's a beautiful 'ed of t , 
retnove, miss, H'alt, do 1 understand ? Or can it be siij^ 
and cleaning that you want done ? " 

'■ All," said I ; " and pray be quick, for there is not I 
daylight left." 

He took down my hair, and in the glass T sat in frontj 
saw him fall back and admire it. I also witnessed expos' 
lion in his face, and he stole doubtful looks at me " 
ror. as though he questioned my sanity ; on which I per 
torily repeated my request that he would cut off all my fi 
h woman's hair is her glory, they say, and 1 felt as thonf^ 
was parting with a crown of beauty as I watched mj ^ 
raven-black tresses in the glass, falling under the ^heariDgj^ 
of the remorseless scissors. But there was a sense of tDUDj 
in me, too— the elation of love — the feeling that what t'j 
doing was for Tom's sake, and that this was the very lei ' 
ilic sacrifices I was willing to make for him. 



I obliged the man to ciop nie as close belimcl as i 
Ifrere a coiiviut, but lo leave me enough lu from to pan mj 
I baif on one sule. He did as 1 bid him ; biii when 1 cume lu 
[■paitni]' liair 1 foiiiul it stutiborn ; the u Id parting down the 
b middle would insist un showing, so I told him to crop me 
I close, that the hair might bristle on end. 

When he had done so I scarcely knew myself. 
I looked at the hair he had cut off, and asked what 1 wished 
I' do with it. 

"I don't knnw," said I, putting on my hat. 

" I'll give you two gutoeas for it, miss, and throw in 
Ijpb of cutting it." 
\ "It is beautiful hair, and worth three tiroes what yoa offer/ 
rbnt you shall have it lor two guineas, nevertheless." 
I He paid me the money and I left the shop. When I got to 
I jny lodgings I locked the door, dressed myself in the boy's 
liClothes I had brought with me from Stepney, put on my cap, 
I and then stood upon ihe table, that I might see ray full 
I length in the chimney glass. I was perfectly satisfied with 
I tlie appearance 1 made. I looked just a hearty, strapping 
l.^ung lad of seventeen ; out and away more manly to the - " 

I than the saucy boy who had kissed his hand to me. I spri 
Ian to the Hour and fur a long while practiced the paces of 
I'luan, striding round the room and stretching my legs 
I'While I walked I told over a few things I might require when 

I I should be hidden under the forecastle of the convict ship, 
L And paused at the table from time to time lu note down the 
I .Articles. 

And first of all I wa.s resolved not to lie in a black hole for 
la week and perhaps a fortnight without the means of procnr- 
■iflg a light. So I made an entry in my trifling list of wants of 
■ Bs4)arcel of small wax-candles of the veryfinest quality, such a 

red as I could carry in my pockel without observaiion I 
Bsed that I should require a light only when 1 wished lo 

( and drink that I might see where my food lay, and ihi 

i candles, used for a few min 

(ntCfvals, would last till Will rcle: 

Itty list a tiuder-box and matches, 

g [My memory is at fault ; 1 can 

I'tominon lucifer maich in 1838,] 

The other item consisted of a couple of clay pipes, a clasp- 
llknife, and a pair of strong shoes that should thicken out my 
I feet lo the look of a youth's. These things, and the boy'i 



lime and at 1 
e, 1 also put down 

ollecl that we had t 



I clQthesTwas disguised in, comprised all the luggage I tntencM 
I to take. J 

I Tlic next day was unspeakably wretched both to bodyu 
I soal. U blew hard, it was bitterly cold, and it rained Jucq 
[ sandy with a frequent clouding of grimy sleet. I siruggU 
I to the several shops to purchase Che articles I had jutted dS 
I aniitheii returned to Doy lodgings, where I remained foriB 
' rest uf the day. To-morrow the Clulde IJ^arald vas to Ed 
alongside the hulk. I was about to embark upon a nd 
wild, perilous, romantic, heart-shaking undertaking than piw 
ably was ever conceived by woman since the days erf g| 
mother of all. I was banishing myself from my home, fiM 
frieiMJs, from every convenience aivd luxury of shore-gem 
life within the reach of my purse. 1 was going to hide myM 
in the b'ack and noisome hold of a convict ship without banj 
the kast idea of what lay before me while I remained hldtS 
and after 1 slwuld have been discovered. I was going gnh 
loug voyage ill a suit of boy's clothes and no other wcanfl 
apparel, and should be taking my chance of being equippedjj 
the charily of the captain out of the ship's slop chest or J 
falling into rags, and so, perhaps, discovering my sex, unlesffl 
should be sooner detected, or unless I should find it neces^ 
to CQofess it. j| 

Vet I had trot the least fear ; nay. I preserve the TecollecUl 
I of an increasing emotion of triumph swelling into elation u 
[ hope and coikfideiice as the hours of that wet, cold, and int^ 
I able ^y rolled past and brought me to the night whose du| 
I should start me on my adventure. Never was my love fl 
um so great as now, in this lonely time of waiting In tliM 
oulwich lodgings, when I reflected that all I had done, aj 
lii^. and yet hoped to do was tor him, that he might km 
e C» be true as the faithfullest of women could be to the id 
I of her heart; that he might be gladdened by presenUv ON 
I coivGiirng I was with him in the same ship ; that his guibM 
'■ spirit might be supported by knowing we were together ;£■ 
we should arrive together; and that while his term of infamM 
UQJust servitude lasted I should never be far off, patieatlyd 
and hopefully waiting for him. M 

Yet I could not dase my eyas all that night. I seemad J 
catch the sound of the rushing of the storm-whipped rivfl 
though my lodgings were at a distance from it. Would Mra 

kbeoa the lookout foroie? 1 kept oa thinking. Suppose jj 
should be detained by illness ashore. Many things I suppoad 



^^Baad then I Ihougfht to myself, if he should not be on boor^M 
^^H^ttt if 1 can vttiiti'ive lu ent«r tfie sbip it will be sir>ng« if jj 
^^^■don't find tny way into the hiding place under the fonectotwl 
^^■Sut if tie ig not on the luukout or indeed not iii the vewel,^| 
^^Ka1»1I not be able to invent an excuse to ^o on board ot tan 
^^■Tlie giiard nil! be received at Deptford. The &urgeuo-:it){»3 
^^H'inteudeiit wonld be already, nudoiibt, in the ship ; there Wii^^n 
^^nnates and apprentices on the poop and about the dedc. Ill 
^^H-ktiew it would be impossible for me to crogfi the gaugwjiy witibj 
^^Hout being challenged as Co my business. What, thej), stioiddjfl 
^^Bdo if Will were not on the lookout for me ?' V 

^^V These were considerations tu give me a sleepless nigiit, fl 
^^^Kliy in bed till seven, tiien rose, dressed myself in my ihiIIiiuHm 
^^H*»Urel, and, Lelling the servant to have breakfast ready t^B 
^^Hjji&lf'past eight, 1 passed out of the house and went qiiid^M 
^^HiOnard the river. V 

^^H It was etill blowing fresli, but the morning was dry, CCHeI 
^^Hhard with cold. 1 parsed through some mean little streeu 3M 
^^BsiBCll lutuses, such as laborers would occupy ; but bard a&ofl 
^^Hfttoniing was the mud lay soft as grease in the roadw4M| 
^^KHere and there was a public-house, two of which — the IV^Qfl 
^^Hrbr Arms and The Justitia — were named after the prts^9 
^^HtiUlks, Though it was barely good daylight B» yet, ttieaJM 
^^Bwdilic- douses looked as if they had been open foreome dmgB 
^^Hln places I tasted an acid smell of stale beer ar.d titbaccs ag^[ 
^^Vmssed along these mean little streets, and most of the pco^H 
^^Kl saw, dressed in a sort of velveteen or cnrdnroy, onver^i^n 
^^^ftfiear the public-houses, many of them of [he flat-faced tjrpeflH 
^^HEngllshman with streaks of black hair down their cheek», >dfl 
^^Ha habit of glancing sideways without turning theirl>e»dii, inigHH 
^^Bihave passed for convicts enjoying a free and easy half-lioiir. V 
^^H I came within view of the river and looked along Wootwrk^B 
^^HSeach, but saw no signs of such a ship as the ChilJf Har^^k 
^^■approaching. The hulks floated, huge and motionless. 9ff tNfl 
^^H Dockyard and Arsenal. White clouds of fog were creepiaH 
^" over the flats of Plaistow, and the river streamed cold an9 
yellow into the bleak gray haze of Bugsby's Reach, A wat^f 

Kman approached and bade me good-morning. I looked at tljfl 
«an and recogniued him as one whose boat I bad hired wB 
Bcreral occasions. He told me he had come to settle on ^^S^k 
«deofIhe river, as the Calais steamers and the hoys weaj 
making btisinei^s «^arce for the likes of htm .down the Stalc^Q 
Tower, mid Wapping way. He asked me if I wanted a bout ; 
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I answered no ; I u:is waiting to viev a convict ship I 
1 understood was coming alongside the IVarrior hulfc ^ 
morning, i 

•' Ay, tliat's right," said he ; ■' you'tl be catching sight of J 
any minute. The convicts go aboard to-morrow, I beln^ 
She's the Childe Harold. Too fine a ship for such dirty sert 
to my miml." 

While I stood wailing and conversing with this fellow, i 
was one of the civilesi of his kind on the river, a handst 
bark under a main-topgallantsail came rounding to abn 
of us out of Galleons' Reach, driven by the fresh southiu 
erly wind. She was painted green and cleanly sheathed ;-^ 
canvas was white as a yacht's and the whiter for the < 
of the glare of it upon the sullen gloom of the atm( 
Her stem, as though it were red-hot, boiled the water at"8 
bows ; the white swirl rushed past the ruddy gleam of J 
copper into a ribbon-like wake of yeast, short and melH 
tjuickiy for the lack of brine, and the picture was one of iT 
ceeding beauty and of inspiriting warmth of color. She siB 
into the haze of Bugsby's Reach, and vanished with a gl^ 
of her topmost canvas showing in a hoveriug sort of way fa 
breath or two over the land abreast of the East India T)c 

The waterman at my side was loud in praise of her. 
haven't seen a prettier bark in this here river since the A 
C/«>/ towed down some weeks since." 

I started and looked at him, and exclaimed, "The ^ 
Chief f" 

" Ay, the Arab Chief, the pootiest little vessel out of % 
port of the country." 

" Is not she a Liverpool vessel ?" 

" Thai's her, mum. She sailed from the Mersey and bro^ 
a cargo to the Thames. There was a difficulty. The c 
as had her, 'tis said, has come into one of ihem hulks." 

" When did she sail from London ? " 

" I don't know, but I could easily find out for ye." 

" Which docks did she load in ! " 

'■ I believe she hauled out of the London docks," answ 
the man. 

I struck ray hands together and said. " I wish I'd knonnjl 
was in the Thames. I'm interested in that vessel. 
barged hercaptaiu with scuttling her. Not the worst Vlu 
n any of those hulks yonder is capable of a fouler He.** 
checked myself on observing the manner in which the fl 



Bins tegarilioLf me ; ttad happening then to glance up tbe rivigB 
Bl^flspJeO I ill; ioivering fabric of a big ship that was magiiiH^fl 
■lyrlnelinzc iiit'i the proportions of the masts and yards of jB 
■fi&e-of-biittle ship, looming astern of a liule tug whose smo>^B 
■blew black :iiilI scattering upon the level of the yellow waterJB 

■ " That'll be the convict ship." said tlie man at my side. 9 

■ I gave him a shilling and walked some distance to be alon^[ 

■ and stood watching the ship. She Aoated stately and granji 

■ in tow of the tug ; the government storcB in her were a conM 
vparatively light lading, and she sat tall, presenting a frigat^| 
Klike height of side. She was massive aloft in her sea-goiB^B 

■ trim, sails bent, running rigging rove, royal yards across. S^ 
»maM red ensign at her peak stood with the wind like a painted J 

■ board there. It was ebb tide, somewhat slack, and she came 
■along on the languid stream of it, head to the breeze, with 

■ white water spitting at the bight of the hawser betwixt her and 
•the tug. ' m 

■ As she glided abreast I stared at her with devouring eyesM 
^Oh, she was the Childe Harold right enough \ t was a sailorUa 
Bchiid, and knew a ship, after seeing her once, as you woiildH 
■Icnow a face. Was Will aboard ? I would have giveo rQ« 
■left hand then for five minutes' use of a telescope to iual(^| 
Kwre. I saw a few figures on the poop, and three or four r£^| 
leoats of soldiers in the forecastle ; but she was far too dist^nfl 
■for the sight to distinguish the people. I stood watch ii ^J 
■until the lug had floated abreast the It'nrrior. by which tiOH 

■ I heard a clock strike nine. I then w.ilkecl quickly towar^H 
Vtay lodgings, half frozen with having stood for about ao hQ^H 
K^nd a half in that bitter morning wiud, and ia the atmospheSH 
I •«( tbe November yellow river. ~4| 
k Though without appetite, I forced myseH to make wA^| 
BvoQld be called a good breakfast. The sitting room adjoti^fl 
^ue bedroom ; I rang the bell and toasted myself before tsH 
Kre while I waited until the maid had cleared away thebreftl^| 
Bast things. I then went into my bedroom; unclothed, Al^H 
Kiressed myself in the sailor dress. This done, I mined son^H 
Koot and rouge, and lightly rubbed the compound into i>af[^B 
^nf my face, The effect was good ; you would have suppose^! 
Bl was fresh from the ocean. The clothes 1 had taken off jfl 
Knade into a parcel, and addressed it thus : ^H 

H Tothe care of iheCommnnilcT, ^^B 

H Government Transport CMJr MarM, ^^| 

■ Off Woolwich. ^H 
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ThfK I bad ms'ie up my mind to do while 1 laythn 
dtirmg the !ong and stormy watches of the previous Qigtl 
was just a speculation, and, good or bad, would amoOL 
little or nothing. The landlady of the lodgings on findnl 
did IK>1 return wi^^/ send the parcel to the ship; if nQ( 
niatier. The captain on receipt of it might hand it t 
steward lo hold, concluding there was a blunder some' 
he rejected it and sent it back, still I say no matter. 
not the clothes one farthing, but I had reasoned, if the n 
found its way on board, and my sex should be discoveretf^ 
woak) be my clothes in the ship ready for me. 

Having addressed the parcel, I put the littl 
candles and the other few matters 1 had bought istd 
pockets, and counted my money. I had between four^ 
five pounds, two guineas of which I had received for my ft 
and I need rot tell you that this was even more money tlfl 
was prudent I should have, if I was to act the part of asH 
way supposed to be driven from home by poverty, thatfl 
say, if I should come to be searched, which on board a 
vict ship was extremely probable. 

I paused to consider if more remained to be done. T'l 
opened the door and listened ; and, finding all quiet, sKn 
down the short flight of stairs, passed into the street,^ 
walked quickly in the direction of the Dockyard. 

And perhaps I should repeat here that I had paid the w 
of the house in advance for her lodgings; and that J 
departed leaving her in my debt, so to c:til it. for I haclj 
chased everything I had eaten, and left enough behind H 
groceries and the like to last her for a week, ' 

CHAPTER XVI. 



SHE HIDES AS A STOWAWAY. 

I FELT excessively nervous when I first set out toward] 
Dockyard. I had never before shown myself in public in? 
attire, and imagined that everybody who looked at mitm 
that ! was a girl. I was somewhat reassured, however, Iff 
hulking fellow in leggins crossing the road and asking r 
a pipe of tobacco. I told him I had none. "A cuss' 
he roared fiercely, " Gi us the plug out of your jaw^J 
damned shellback!" I pushed on, He shouted after ^ 
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Kd, though his language was by no means reHned. I did n^| 
HMe to hear bim. for what he said left me in no doubt tlJB 
KrtoMc tne for a young sailor. ^M 

■ l^ame to a place where I got a view of the Warrior, at^| 
^HQ^^e convict ship close alungside of her. with some <^l 
^^^^^^ braced forward clear of ibe pole masts of the hulk. 
^^^^Howlng very fresli and bitterly cold, and the yellow 
^^^^^Rti in little showerings of spray. 1 walked to where 
HH^iF was to be had, ami with some trouble, after waititu^ 
BWlCofeing about me, found a waterman. ^| 

■ ■• Put me aboard the Oii!de Harold," said I. ■ 

■ " Do you belong to the ship ?" said he. V 

■ " Yes." 

■ " If you'll stand a drink I'll save you a couple of bob," he 
BKhilmed ; and I guessed, by the way he looked at the water, 
Bat he preferred to lounge in the warmth of a public house to 
Hiktiig a fare. ■ 

■ " What do you mean ? " ■ 
H"Tell the sentries you belong to the ship and they'll lf^| 
B>tl go aboard through the bulk." fl 
B" No. 1 want to go aboanl in my own way." H 

■ " Come along, then." H 
B I got into his boat; and, after he liad breathed upon hlfl 
Kina^ and beaten his breast hard, he fell to his oars. 1 lookeflB 
B^Hy at the ship as we approached. The consumm^B 
Raieties I had endured for weeks and months compressed in^H 
K) minutes of sensation would not have been harder to hea^j 
■kti What I now felt. The waterman pulled under the stem 
B'IfHi ChHile Harold: a figure standing on the quarter was 
Hrible ; 1 believed it was Will at first ; he turned and I saw 
^^ *as not my cousin. A flight of gangway steps ran down 
n the side of the ship, with a grating at bottom close upon the 
|uKr to step on. The boat swung to and the waterman 
^nlied for me to step out. I gave him two shillings and kepi 
fcf scat while I ran my eyes along the line of the bulwark 

■ Where was Will ? Was he not keeping a lookout? Had I 
BHVed sooner than he expected ? Nay, was he on board? 
Ttnd, as I thus thought, my heart sinking like lead in my brcasl 

with ;i .sudden weight and passion of despair, the dear fellow 
stepped into the gangway and looked down. 

He looked down, but he did not know me. 1 cried out, 
* W»I. O Will ! There >tJu are ! There you are I '■ "~ 



He siaied again, but answered no further than by 
ing, while he bent hi* neck inward to glance fcrw.ird 
along the decks. A soldier, but wiihoui a muisket, showed ai 
ihe side at this instant and looked over into the boul, whist, 
ling. '• Come up ! " said Will, I Sprang on to the grating And 
ascended the steps. 

■' How are you, old fellow .' " exclaimed my cotisiu, grasping - 
me liy the hand and shaking it warmly, admirably acting the 
pan of one who receives a welcome visitor. " This is how We 
barricade the convicts, do you see? How are a]l at hmne ? 
On my word this is kind of you. My quarters are forward. 
Come along and smoke a pipe and then I'll show you the ship." 

'I'he soldier lounged across the deck and leaned against the 
■barricade, looking at the great hulk whose topmost tier uf 
grated ports and whose dingy height of bulwarks and rode 
hul-shaped structures forward seemed to lower lo halt the 
height of the convict ship's lower masts. I daited a swifl 
.glance round and observed two figures on the poop, both 
young fellows. Some soldiers stood forward nejr the convictj^ 
galley. A small group, of men — lumpers or riggers — at ibS 
main hatch within the barricade inclosure were smoking anii 
talking. I had no eyes for anything but the people who weto 
visible. A heavy silence hung upon the hulk, and. saving tl)d 
voices of the group at the hatchway, all was still on board th^| 
Childe Harold, so that you plainly heard the hissing of lb* 
strong wind in the rigging and the quick, fretful splashing 
water rippling swift betwixt the two ships. 

" Your visit is exactly timed," said Will. " Tlie captabt^ 
ashort, the chief mate's below, the second mate's indispt^;^ 
in his cabin, and the third mate's in the hold. Come ! " ". 

He motioned with his hands as though he showed me tJlP 
ship. A woman stepped out of one of the galleys with a bucket 
of hot water and passed us. She was a pretty yonug womaa^ 
and she glanced at me with a faint smile aa she went by, 

" That's a soldier's wife," said Will, speaking fast but suft, 
and pointing as though he still showed me the ship. "Tft« 
are several on board and a number of kids. You've | 
timed your arrival. What marvelous courage you have^ aiifl 
how confoundedly well you look ! There was newer a smarted 
sailor — to the eye. \Vhere have you been ? Your slcinV 
brown. Been abroad > Surely not. You haven't had time. 
The ship's almost empty, you sec. The crew'U join at tirave«^ 
end, as 1 told you they would. We have a few runners <m) 



Mud from Depifont and twenty soldiers in charge of a cap. 
n and subaltern — LorO, how I hate sulUiers ! 'I'iie convict 
Bbarlc this afternoon or lu-nuirrow morning. There arc O 
fee apprentices including me this voyage : two are afl theni 
1 the pooj). It don't matter if you are seen. They'll thinid 
Ri went ashore by way of the hulk. But I must get yoi 
Bow before the chief mate comes on deck. I'm supposed td 
■ keeping a lookout at the gangwayand I mustn't be missed.'^ 
TlVIl this he hurriedly said as he walked forward lo hi^ 
krters, which, as you may remember, were in a wing of ll« 
■ecastle on the port, or left hand, side. He slid the dodd 
pa in its grooves and we entered. A couple of hammockn 
Ung under the ceiling ; three sea chests were secured along? 
^bulkhead ; a Utile flap table hung opposite those chestSj! 
H the rest of the cabin's equipment consisted of shelves co»- 
[ring tin dishes, pannikins, knives and forks, and sucb^ 
togs. 

^ I should like to give you a kiss, Marian," said he " but itfl 
Bold seem unnatural in that dress." 
1 answered by giving him a hearty hug. 
J" What pluck you have, dear girl ! " 
p Will, we should lose no time." 
J' But some things must be said," he exclaimed, " Is therc^ 
■( doubt of Tom's being one of them, d'ye know ? " 
^ None," and 1 repeated what the deputy governor had said. 
PStill I'll walth the men as they come aboard," said he. 
liere have you been since you left Stepney ? " 
► in a lodging al Woolwich," 

f What a wonder you are ! " He stepped back to run his 
K over me and said, " They'll never discover your sex while 
U Stick to that dress." 

i-Doyour father and molher know I've left home ?" 
■Vbs, Stanford called upon them. They plied me close, 
f\ couldn't tell them what had become of you. They'll 
Iflihe next ship for Tasmania and see if you're in her. 
s at Deptford to bid me good-by. She's very well. 
B J And so's father ! " He put his head through thi- 
Seer along the decks, then, pulling a piece of papei 
Khcts, said, " See here, Ma'rian : look at this sketch._ 
i&u may remember it. It is the interior of your hid- 
- This square's the hatch ; those wormy lookinj 
_ fte left are coils of rope ; those are casks, and ))eyoiid 
i' of canvas. 'I'his stuff amidships is a quaniitj! ( 



twine. To the rigbt .are more casks ; fresh water, n( which «e 
eiiall need plenty iiiid to spare with two hmiiireU m^ thirty con- 
victs aboard, not to mention soldiers, and sailor^, aiKl wumeu, 
and chiiOreii. 'I'his tracing is meant for si>ai:e sails. They'll 
roake you a comtoriable bed, 1 've cut this «nd adcid." said 
he, putting his finger upon the tracing, " so that .you'll be able 
to lie down and cover yourself over after .groping aiid feeliog 
about a bit. It's devilish dark : that's the.woret of it. Anil 
now see here." he continued, talking swiftly but very clearly- 
and collectedly : " Here's a great timber which terminates □ 
deck in what we call a knight-head." 

" I know," said I. 

"You'll find your stock q( food and watei stowed «lu&e 
against that timber, shored and hidden by a ooil of .rope." 
He opened his chest and handed me a knife for ciittiag .tia. 
" You'll want this," said he, " tor the canned gruib : it's.tnostJjr 
soup and bully, You'll find a punnikin for the water. I'll 
visit you as often as I can, Have you a ivatch ? " 

"No. I'm a stowaway. I have run away .in poverly awl 
must act the part. Keep this for me. Will, ".and J gave blm 
what money I had. 

" The cook's mate will be up and down for coal," said he, 
pocketing the money. " You'll get ligh.t when they lilt the 
hatch, then you'll hear voices and see people. Shrink aai of 
sight. Lie small, or all this trouble will have been no good.'* 

" If It should happen that Tom's not one of them you'll con-' 
trive to let me know before we're out of the Chaunel ? 

"Trust me, old girl." 

"If he is one of them you'll let me know when it vtll bft • 
safe to come out of hiding ? " 

" Trust me there too," He put his head out to lake anoiht^ 
look at tiie decks and then said, " You'll have to fib, Marian^ 
when you're brought out. I'm sorry, but it must never be 
Icoown that I've had a hand in hiding you. You wilt say wbtA - 
questioned — and it won't be far from the truth, either — th 
you bribed one of the Deptford riggers to .provision you. If 
they find the bottles and the tinned stuU they'll go into ihe 
matter closely, We may contrive that they sh.in'1 fintlany^'i 
thing ; if they do, your yarn must be called ' 1'be Rigger Cor- i 
rupt, or the Lie and the Lumper,' Now wait," 

He went into the forecastle and returned. "TUe ( 
clear. Come along! " 

I (ollowcd him instantly. It was but a step from b 
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f Mm forecastle entivice. Th« gloomy interior wa& enp) 
H) tibML Bctwixl tlie giant wimjlass ^nd ilie hawse pi|ii 
|e(«s;r<stclictj tlie massive links of the chain cable. I lieai 
feir.iaip of a few soldiers overhead, maichiug to aad fro d 
"^ "jgnjsetves warrii, , 

i. you that end of the hatch cover and lift with me,*^ 
i ia a. voice of extiitemeni looking behind him. 
Iny hand to the cover aud between us we raised il;,^ 
'ft was liltle more than a luanhole, big enough t 
a at a tiaie. 
|1qoJc ! " cried Will. " Have you the heart? 

See how black it is ! And you may be obliged I 
Irwu there a fortnight ! " 

«jyour sketch of the icside," said I. 
ily handed it to me. I looked at it and then pat 
jp^Bt. and, without another word I put my foot oa 
ft of rungs nailed to the bulkhead, and in a. momei^ J 
JbfflUom. 
■ that hatch open while I takei a short look," I softln 
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inosL hearLbreiiking btirLheu of anxieties had (alien 1 
with my desceiii inlu this holi], and that presently my t 
and 1 would be together in the same ship with a ftx 
pussibiiities before Mi liuch ai> I could only have sigtti 
and wept for, and grieved myself into the grave for' 

I [hen bethought me : *siippose the hatch should bew 
opened— I shall bcdiscovered ! I carefully lighted C 
little wax candles, and, holding it up, looked aroapi£ 
6ame was small, but it enabled me to see as much as t^ 
Will's drawing of the Interior was exact ; to the left (j" 
casks, and coils of rope, and bolts of canvas ; and in \i 
more coib of rope, and a mass of twine, and a quai)tit^<ll 
vas buckets, lanterns, and so forth ; and to the riglit \ 
fresh water casks and the sails. Candle in band I easlj] 
my way to that part of the sails which Will had cut h 
looked and beheld, stowed in the place Will had indiS 
quantity of black battles and tins, and a sack which rJ| 
hand upon and found half full of ship's biscuits, 

Slill keeping the candle burning 1 seated myself 4 
loosened portion of the sail, and found 1 could i 
canvas enough over me to conceal me in an instftn^ 
first alarm, or to keep me warm when I slept. I ttM 
out the light and replaced the candle in my pocket, vfi^ 
ful that I had had foresight enough to provide tW^ 
means of seeing when I needed my eyes. 

I had often tried to conceive how it would be with ^ 
I should come into this hiding place ; but never coitUt^ 
realized the truth. The blackness was at first insuppiir 
and again and again my hand sought my pocket fpT affl 
but I restrained myself when I reflected this iras ,lf 
beginning, and that, if I burnt outmystock of candles';^ 
1 might have to lie for a week or ten days, o * _ " 
-night, in this blackness. I comforted rayseif, hflfW 
reflecting that there would be noise enough i 
relieve this fearful oppression of stillness and tonelltt 
the crew came on board. 

I used the word oppression : it was physical : i 
were easy. My conscience slept ; what had I doaS 
should rebuke me ? I was proving myself faithful to» 
I had sworn to be true to, and whom I loved wltll'j 
heart which was my life, and with all the soul wiuc^ 
intelligence, I was offending no father ; grieviDg fi 



Sid M to my uncle and autit — 1 knew this ; tliut while I choi 
ib^ld inysel{ betrothed to a convict it was all one lo itiei 
Siet)t«r 1 rolluwed him in my own fashion or waited at honi 
r his return, 
iKy and by 1 thought I would make an experiment ; 
wping out of the sail and groping about, I touched a I 
Prtf«!rvcd meat. In those limes provisions were not deiicatelj 
[gliued as they are now. It was a common practice then t3 
tal up whole joints, cooked legs of nuillon, roast sirloin; 
fecf, in tins. Some of the tins Will had stowed for me « 
e-aid of his corrupted lumper or rigger were of the size of! 
1 drums : others were little ; these contained a sort of g 
^ap well known at sea called soup and bouilli. The first i 
HOUChed was one of them ; I opened it easily with the knif^ 
Bd found the contents solid enough to be removed in wedges 
Ehen felt for a biscuit, and made my first meal. 
Kl was obliged to light a candle to seek for the pannikin ; I 
Hinted fifteen quart bottles of water, one of which 1 opened^ 
Kng thirsty. All these things were well hidden within ihB 
pbrasures of the timbers, and bythe ropes and othermntteil 
^ich fenced them round about. I groped my way into th^ 
tail again after blowing out the candle, always taking care Q 
^mmand as much of the slack of the canvas as would enablq 
D lo hide in a moment it the halcli should be lifted. 

e now was I, fairly warm, tolerably provided (or, snffcH 
j; from nothing worse — but then, lo be sure, nothing worse ii' 
Sway could well be imagined — than an overwhelming oppres^ 
" B of silence, and a blackness deejier than blindness, Hon 
.tea the ordinary, the average stowaway manage, I remcmhca 
niideriiig ? He sneaks in his rags into dark, rat-ridden hole^ 
" ' iiagexs without food or water for days. Vet it is coi^ 
' ^t stowaway is the commonest inctdeni of ocean lifcl 
1^ -indeed, he is found a skeleton at the bottom off 
but it is the rule with him to emerge ribbedj 
If'Dude : he is then set to work, and lands well lineq 

Bp's beef and pork to flourish perhaps in a 

[ile he is wanted 

[ 3 sudden I heard a strange noise. I had been somfl 
_il in Uiis place when I canglit the sound. Tt was a sort 
IjLbenible. regular in its pulse, with a metallic note threa 
I pricked my ears and strained them hard, and r 
j'tfien began to beat fast : no, t could not mistake f Th^ 
(I was the tread of many shackled feet passing ( 
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deck, and dcscendiDg tbe hatchway, and coming into lh« , 
wtiosv foremost bulkhead partitioned ulf the hulmg place in 
which I lay. The noise cuntinued like a flowing o[ Witter; 
I hcafd no voices, not ihe dimmesl eohu of a humuii cry, 
nothing biU the dim thrill of the trami» of many feet heavjr 
with irons. 

Perhaps an hour may now have passed : time was uocoo- 
j€ctiirable in that blackness. Suddenly the hatch was thumped 
as though kicked, and the cover lifted. I inslAntiy pnlled ttie 
sail over me, leaving a corner for one eye to peep out, and lay 
motionless. 

'■ I'll fetch it,"' cried the familiar voice of Will. '• I saw the 
stuff stowed and know where it is. Here, give us hold of th« 
lantern and stop where you are." 

His figure descended ; he then raised his arm and received 
a lighted lantern. I dimly discerned the shadow ot another 
figure in the hatch, the square of which lay in a faint gray. 
Will stepped from under the hatch holding the lantern, then 
put the light down beside a cask so that the shadow of the 
cask was upon that part where 1 was. He moved liereanilt 
there in a seeking attitude till he had approached the sail close; 
then said in a whisper, " Where are you, Marian ?" 

I raised my head, 

" Hang me if yon don't roll up as though you were the S^ 
itself," said he. " How do you like it ? " 

" It's horribly black and lonesome, but I'm content. I'd 
not be elsewhere." 

" The convicts are aboard, and Butler's one of them, I %%^ 
him and nodded. He looks well — I mean pretty well." 

1 started up and cried " Will, if you see him to speak KIs 
don't tell him I'm here. He loves me too much to suffer it. 
He'd betray me— he'd get me sent ashore." 

" I don't ihiok so. I'll not say a word. No chance indeed; 
you mayn't talk to 'em. I can't stop. The mate sent 
apprentice here for a canvas bucket : I took the job to gifg 

you the news and see bow you are. Anything you 

Marian ? " 

" Nothing, Will." 

" I forgot to tell you there's the handle of a sciubbing brualt 
lying near your provisions : you'll easily get it by feeling. 
Yon'U need it to knock with should you want to get oat. 
Bless you, my brave old woman ! " and so whispering he took 
a stride, picked up a bucket, handed it and the lantern up. 
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rspratig through the hatch, which immediately afierwai 
was closed. 

The news of Tom being in the ship so cheered up my hea^ 
that I coulJ have sung aloud amid that black silence. I kepf 
my eyes shut that I might not sec the blackness, and tried 1^ 
figure the interior of the prison ship. What sort of quarte^ 
had the convicts ? Should I ever have the chance of viewin_ 
: 'tweendecks? I recollected that Will had lold me ihe^ 
son — by which I understood the cell in which the convicts 
old be confined for punishment — was just the' other side of 
: bulkhead or partition. I strained my ears thinking 1 
ftight catch a sound of the felons talking. The fancy seized 
! to draw close to the partition ; I got out of the sail and 
t along it, knowing that the extremity would bring me to 

I bulkhead ; putting out my hands I felt the bulkhead, 
1 my ear to the solid wooden wall and listened, but 

ward nothing : nothing, that is, resembling a human voice. 

I I caught a sort of scuffling sound, very dim and weak, as 
lagh of many (eet in motion ; it was a wild, strange noise to 

listen to in that blackness. 

I groped my way back to where the sail was loose, and lay 
ploWD, and covered myself as before. I had thought to find 
! atmosphere ice-like, yet I was not cold, being warmly 
id, with plenty of sail cloth to cover me besides, I kept my 
a closed to lighten the weight of the blackness upon the 
in. My thoughts were with Tom, with our visit to this 
p in the Docts, with my home in Stepney. It was like 
taking a bruising load off my heart to think of my sweetheart 
3 having left the grim and horrible hulk for good, as having 
\ his back forever upon the killing labor of the Dock- 
It was as though he had taken one long step towatjf" 
freedom. I shuddered, and my soul was sick with loathiiif 
I I thought of the hulk, of the four or five hundHj 
retches imprisoned throughout the long winter's night in hf 
if the squalid rows of houses and dismantled craft alongshoi 
f the mud and the drizzle, and the fogs upon the fiat ani 
^eking lands, and the bleak spirit of the streaming yelloU? 
s in aU things, soaking chill to the core of whatever the" 
! rested upon, giving a sterner significance even to man's 
Sepest intent of degradation. 
' id then I wondered what would happen when I showed 
Jf, or was discovered ? What kind of work would lfr( 
ne to ? Would they force me to reveal my sex ? I hojK 



not, I prayed not ; for (he discovery might lead to their II 
ing out that I was a convict's sweeliieart, and they would S 
me at the first port liie ship touched at, and riiiii my schs 
and separate me, perhaps eternally, from Tom, 

I fell asleep ; 1 could not name the hour : time hai 
being in that blackness. A noise awakened me ; instincts 
alert even in my slumber, for the instant I awoke I pulletf 
canvas over my head, leaving one corner for my eye, 
btill as a cojpse. The tiatch was open and a figure a 
nnder it. 

" HaDd the blooming shovel down," the fellow calle^^ 
" Never keep pore convicts awaiting for their break^ 
Time enough to sarve 'em so when they becomes pious ^ 
turns 'spectable sailor men. Biowed if this 'ere 'atch-f 
froie. Leo's a hand to lift the cover." 

A second fi^re dropped below. The light was so dffl^ 
the hatch above that 1 could distinguish nothing buta 
shadowy shapes of the two fellows. The hatch in the in 
of the store room was lifted, one man climbed out and hai;| 
down a shovel and a lantern, and the other descended | 
them into the fore peak. A bucket was letdown, and I h 
a shoveling of coal in the bowels below. Presently a.] 
cry sounded. The bucket was drawn up, emptied into a 
noisy receptacle above, and lowered again. This bun 
lasted nearly half an hour ; the fellow below uprose l 
shovel and lantern, and put the lower hatch on, sweari^ 
himself. He then climbed through the second hatch, n 
he also closed, and my hiding place was plunged afre 
blackness. 

I gathered from their speaking of the convicts' brea 
and from their procuring coal, no doubt for the galleySt.S 
it was early morning, and that I had slept through the rf 
A long, dreamless, death-like sleep it must have been ia^ 
black and silent place. The moment I sat up I was seiA 
that tlie ship was in motion. I seemed to feel that shfl} 
being strained as though dragged. Subdued noises !i 
from various parts of her, the creak of timber and of \ 
head ; but the ship floated without the least motion : 
I %vas sure she could not long have left her berth alon^ 
the hulk. 

1 lighted a candle, drank from a bottle of the water,^ 
having helped myself to some meat and a biscuit, I eid 
guished the candle and broke tny fast in blackness. I didg 



looirliiHi this blackness the great oppression it hadflretprovj 
■I have beard that the governor of a jail constclercd three d^ 
lo£coDfinement Id a black cell a itifling punishmeni until I 
Bttied it. He caused himself to he locked up for twenty-foi 
, lODls; at the end of that time he could sUnd the blaclcna 
loo looger, and he was ever after of upiiiion that tweiily-fGi 
fliQurs was as long as it v/a^ safe to keep a man locked up u 
[blaidcness at one stretch, 

This may be true of prison blackness. Speakltig for mysj 

I.ixjised to suffer after a lime from privation uf light, tboiH 

tpder the ship's forecastle with the hatch on the blacktlt 

) intense, while the silence tiad been as profound | 

(ever human ingenuity could contrive with bricks and mort 

But then I had a moral support which the prisOJ 

(woutd be without. I was animated by the strongest of hum 

vassions ; it gladdened me, moreover, to feel that I wasehariiqj 
Imy sweetheart's sufferings and exile ; and then, again, what j 
Ivas enduring was of my own seeking, long awaited wiff 
Itmpassioned eagerness. j 

I By and by the sensation as of the ship being strained fl 
BdesKged ceased, and the noises made by tlte timbers and iff 
■ the bold were silenced. I guessed by this we had brought up 
motf Gravesend, and roughly worked out a notion of the honr by 
Ifii^t supposing that we had started from Woolwich at seven. 
Bund that we had towed at the rate of five miles an hour. J 
■Gravesend is about eighteen miles from Woolwich by wati 

tad therefore I reckoned the hour to be drawing on to eleve3 
Be'clock. All [his while I lay close in the sail ; I never IcQGtfi 
Btlie iDGtant when the hatch would be thrown open. All was 
Pstill overhead ; so I judged that the crew were not yet come on 
|bpard. 

CHAPTER XVU. 



HEK SUFFERINGS IN THE HOLD. 

I LAV thinking just as one would in bed through the black- ' 
aese of a long night ; and in this way three or foi;r hours 
Bvent by. 

■ It was then I heard a noise overhead, a very great hurryq 
Ifeet, and sognds as of drunken shouts and anging, dulled ^ 
Bthcear by the thickness of the plank. 1 knew by this thu 
I ihe crew were come, and 1 felt mighty grateful, for now I c 



THE HOMAXCt- Oh A TRANSPORT. 

be sure thai we shuuld soon be under way for the Chat 
I suppueecl Itmt the ship hud ItTuiigbl up at a mooring bw 
«;crtainlyl should have heard the thunder of her cable r 
just over my head had she let go her anchor. 

I got some biscuit and meal, and svhile I was eating i] 
sail the hatch was lifted. I immediately whipped underj 
canvas and lay like a mouse, watching in my fashion, t~ 
with one eye at the edge of the bolt rope of the sail. 
men came down, and a minute later a fourth followed, 
motionless and terribly frightened, for they stood undei 
hatch looking round as though considering where to seed 
what they had come for. The open hatch yawned in as< 
o( |)ale gray light ; I was able to see the men, but the forwar4i 
of the place where I lay was sunk in gloom. The big- 



advancing 
iderstood 



■' I saw them 



gest of the men, a great, burly figure of i 
two or three steps, stopped, and began to count. 
he was counting the casks. 

■' Eight," said he. 

'■ I told you that, sir," said the voice of Will. 

"So much the belter," answered one whom I reckoned lo 
be a mate, perhaps the second or third mate. " I've allowed 
for six. .There can't be loo much water for such a company 
as we're carrying." 

'■ Right you are there, sir," exclaimed the burly man in a 
deep voice. " Sails, here's twine for ye." 

" I see it," said the third man, stooping and seeming tofeeL 
They continued for a short time to talk about the contents of 
this storeroom. I heard Will say that the chief male had 
ordered him to count the spare buckets, 

*■ Do so," said the man whom 1 supposed to be the second 
or third mate. 

" Bo'sun, hand us down a light : I can't strike fire with my 
eyes." said Will. 

The three men went up through the hatch, leaving Will 
standing alone under it. I now distinctly heard the sound oE 
many voices ; most of the newly arrived crew seemed intosi. 
cal^d, ifcl might judge from their tipsy laughter and maudliq 
songs and calls. A light was handed down : Will screened 
the lantern by setting it beside a cask. He then came over to 
me. I lifted my head. _ 

'■ There you arc," said he softly, " How are you getlJ 
on, old girl ?" 



"Very well, Will. I have slept right through the 
|ltd am very comfortable. Give me all the news 7" 

" You may hear U." said he, laughing. " The crew i 

Oard, drunk as casks. A sweet and noble lut of livelid 
Bow never saw such a crew. i'lie most luffianly iookingl 
Kie convicts are gentlemen bcsitle some of them. The Ja 
Jtho brought them down fishetl every gutter twixt Koundf 
pitch and I.imehoiise Hi>Ie, and rejected half he hooked a 
Bad enough." 

*' Then we're off Grave^end ? " 

" Aye." 

"When do we start ?" 
, "The tug will be catching hold of us before dark, 
jtats here, Marian ? " 

" None, so far. Have you seen anything of Tom, dear f i 

"Nothing." J 

, He stepped to the lantern, and held it to my face to look I 

' "It's a good job," said he, "that you've got no hair! 
JFc^. But how jolly bright your eyes are ! Perhaps I mf 
ta,Ve you out of this sooner than we expect. Pray for a frq 
Northeaster, Marian." 

"Take the light away and count your buckets, Will." 
" I'm not going to count any buckets." said he, " I invt 
fhatyaru as an excuse to see you." 

He carried the ianteru to where my provisions lay, and •» 
looking at them and softly i-peaking when a man fef 
'trough the hatch. He fell with a mighty thud, 
'la'eamed out. You would have supposed him killed > 
Hinned ; but he had I.Tin quiet three or four minutes, not lortjj 
mgh indeed for Will to get to hira, when he began tojaugoj 
tnd mutter drunkenly ; he then sat up and, looking about hlnf 
'Exclaimed, " Rum casks, by gorra I Whist, ye drnnken ted 
>nd they'll lock ye up down here." So saying he got upon alfi 
Poun, and crawled toward the casks stowed in the left of thia 

r "What are you doing beie?" cried Will, stepping up tohinll 

f ,'ils it you, honey ? Bedad, then, that makes two. Quicu 

■weetheart, with your gimlet and pannikin, for supposin' m 

phould be Ihreacle!" said the man, sinking into a sitiins 

KAture. 

My terror was extreme : I feared that others of the drunk^ 

rew would follow this fellow, and come tumbling down &(tS 
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him to rummage for drink, and discover me before ej 
men could be got together to turn them out. 

" Now up you go ! " cried Wi!). " Out you gel 
put his lantern down to l^y hold of the laaM. 

" Why, what divvle are you ? " answered the bru 
suddenly savage, and dangerous as the growl of a 
"What's this?" he roared. "A stowaway? HoorooS 
stowaway, bullies ; hooroo ! " and; staggering on to his Iq^ 
lurched toward the lad with his fist raised. 

Will was as stout a young fellow as ever buttoned i 
jacket over his chest : he struck, and the man dropped J 
shot from the hand. Excitement and fright had carciM 
out of the sail ; I grasped the broom handle and was a 
very act of rushing to help Will when the fellow was dcff 
by ray cousin's fist. 

" What's going on down there ? " roared a hurricane \ 
through the hatch. 

I sprang back npon the sail and covered myself. 

" Here's a drurUcen scoimdrel, bo'sun, pitched head 
down here, and refuses to turn out." cried Will. 

The burly figure of the boatswain came in a spranl \ 
the ladder. Then followed a real forecastle scuffle: th( 
swain went to work with legs and hands, kicking and h 
the drunken Irishman blasphemed most horribly ; hes 
lected at the hatch, and the fellows up there roared 1 
wrestling, drunken, roaring shipmate to fight it out, 8 
game. But Will and the boatswain between them proi 
much for the ruffian; and. after a fierce struggle, they did 
him up through the hatch with his old coat in ribbons. ^ 
then descended for the lantern : he breathed very hardu^ 
looked my way as though he would speak. I sat \ 
pfissionately waved him to depart ; he saw my. gesture tf 
light he held, flourished his hand, and, climbing the batu 
the cover on. l 

This was a terribly narrow escape, and I felt all the | 
ness of my sex's nature ns I sat in the blackness and reS 
that, had the other drunken sailors tumbled below, 
have been discovered and my hopes ruined. 

After this I passed some wretched hours ; for 1 ncverf 
but that the drunken Irish sailor had told the otliefsj 
were casks under the forecastle full of strong drink, forj 
could guess ; and I kept on fearing that among them t 
lift the hatch and descend. However, nothing of the'3 



mppened ; I sot more heart as time went on and tbc hatd 
EeniaiDed untouched. I heard a great deal of thumping ovm 
Bkeai], and treading of feet as of meti coming ami going, ad 
bea I felt unce more the same straining st:ns,iliou ia die slm 

■ had before taken notice of : I suppoiieil wc wc-rc under wafl 
Bd which case the Ci/'/i/.r Hartild had faiily begun her vufl 
Pge- J 
I Saving the occasional lifting of the hatch at long intetTau 
■rheti a man went below into the fore peak to shovel coals aM 
Bend them up in buckets, nothing broke the overwhelmina 
■UDnotony of that black and silent time of concealment Bfl 
■here came an hour, whether it was in the day or night I cu| 
hot tell, when I was awakened out of a deep sleep by many vM 
fcnt noises and a wild movement. The ship was at sea ; 4H 
Kas breasting the waters of the Channel ; and seeminiM 
B strong sea was running, for she pitched deep, and rai^| 
K most extraordinary roaring noise of foaming brine all ab^| 
■er boffs, in the very eyes of which I lay. For some minnfl 
B was not sensible of the least inconvenience ; I sat up in ^B 
Ked of sail wondering at the novelty of the jiiotion and d 
■oiscs ; but then I was visited by a most deadly nausea~9 
Belt as though I were swooning into death : indeed the i>ilcB 
Bt>g motion was outrageously heavy for one, inexperienced a^ 
has, to waken up to. I was just in that part of the ship whed 
Bie pitching is most felt. I sank back and suffered — oh. hfld 

■ sflffered ! Think of me, alone in ihat midnight blackiiesfl 
vHlioat a sup of cordial to give me a little life, as incapable fl 
Himng as though I were dying, feeling to the height fl 
ps anguish the sickness that is the worst of all sicknesses, heag 
Bb£ nothing but the cataractal rushing of water against tH 
news, the sudden shock and thunder of a great sea smitiin 
BUfckand hard as the blow of a rock, the crazy straining fl 
BflAber and cargo and strong fastenings \ 9 

■ In this wretched state 1 continued for two days. I afta 
Bt^fd calculated thistime, and found that itmnst have run infl 
EffO days and u nighl I never ate nm drank ; I may say'J 
nerer slept nor waked ; I lay in a sort of middle state- Wffl 
■ever came near me, but through no (aiilt of his. He later <3 
R>1d me bis hands had been full while on deck, he could nfl 
bvent an excuse to visit the storeroom, and without a goJ 
■)KUse>he dursi not lift the hatch, lest I should be discover^ 
End he charged with hiding me. fl 
f However, whether it was that nature would suffer no mal 
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or that the movement of the ship even in this CKtremft. 
pari had fallen into soCiness and rhythm, I slept and aifL 
and, awaking, found myself free from nausea, and hungig 
sal up and lighted a candle; my hand shook with wealtV 
and I could scarcely stand. 1 drank from a bottle of WR 
tuok such food as 1 wanted, and made a meal. 1 kejflf 
candle burning, for 1 was now thinking that my tef^ 
imprisoumeul might be drawiug to an end, and that I T 
afford the luxury of a light. Indeed I had not as yei 
snmed a whole candle since I had been in hiding. 

I sat by the light of the candle till it was burnt DufcS 
light cheered and soothed me ; it was something for tba 
to rest upon, and the flame was a sort of companion in it^ 
Once it put a horrid frightful fancy into my mind : 1 tha 
to myself — suppose I willfully set fire to the ship I 
■ vessel has boats ; besides, we are still in the English Ctu 
and help is near and abundant. The convicts would set 
some going in one boat, some in another, or the ship ndgj 
run ashore to save life, and Tom escape. I shuddered,'.^ 
blew out the li^ht, which was now burnt to within half a 
of the candle. 

1 felt stronger and more comfortable. The ship p!ud 
softly ; I heard no roaring of brine outside, no blows as JT 
the shock of thunderbolts ; I guessed that the weatbc^ 
fair and gentle, but was it night or day ? I could not itnal 
I had figured the high sun pouring upon the white canvafl 
the «ea blue and splendid under him ; and in that deep, j 
like blackness I'd pant for the sweetness of the air abov^ 
yearn for but ten minutes of the glory of the day, Tij 
the same breath I'd think, it maybe midnight ! The s 
Slink, and a thousand stars tremble over the mastheads,! 
corner of moon is lifting out of a length of ragged black Q 
hanging low over the blacker water. 

When would it be time for me to beat upon the hate 
iake my chance of what was then to follow? In any C 
dated not reveal myselt till Will gave me notice, fo^ 
should I be able to tell where the ship was — whether s&jf 
not still close in with the English shore, so that the C 
could land me, end my scheme, and render all I had doifl 
suffered useless ? I must be patient ; better that Will 8_ 
make no sign for a month than that [ should emerge onsfl 
too soon. 

The time crept on I heard an occasional 
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Bttl overhead, but all auises there were small untl brirf 
Dndeed ii was the ship's furccasile, the pUce where the sailorl 
rate, drank, ami slept ; where, unless aii hands arc on de< 
Rhere is always a watch below, and consequently sleepers; _, 
■hal when the voyage has fairly begun and the men hart 
itJed down to their work, there is no quieter place in a shiDJ 
n her forecastle. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



SHE IS TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMANDER. 

I WAS awakened from a deep steep by the glare of a laid 
Rem upon my eyes, by the weight of a heavy hand npoii my 1 
jhoulder, and by a deep voice roaring out, '■ Here y'are, then ^ 
Knother convict, is it ? Who's to say what's right aboard a 
etaft where everything's wrong ! Out you come, my lively la 

J still half asleep, and blinded by the light, and deafenef^ 
_Jfay the fellow's roaring voice I ^ -as dragged, as though I h 
been a child, out of the sail and h?ld erect. 

A second man holding a Icntern raised it to my face a 
peered at me. I had seen bot!ifellowsin this place before: thi 
' ye re the boatswain and the sailmaker. 

" What are you a-doing down here ? " said the sailmaker. 
[. The boatswain now let me go, and I stood upright befor 

e.two men, still dazed and horribly frightened, though i 
e slowly returning. 
[ " I'm doing no harm," said I. blinking at the light, which, i 
JWBA held close, put an insufferable pain into my eyes, 
lid myself. 1 want lo get to Australia." 

*♦ Australia, is it?" thundered the boat.swain. "Why, ySff 
5 rooler. d'ye know we aim bound to Australia ? Where 

H ye come aboard >" 

" Wooiwicli." 

" D'ye know this is a convict ship ? " 

»-'Yes, 1 know it." ■ 

" Has he been a-broachin' of anything ? " said the f 
bulter, holding high the lantern and slowly sweeping its 11^ 
n^nd the interior. 

" What are yc ? " said the boatswain, whose voi 
[ouder than that of any man I had ever heard or could dre 
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" Take 



I deck. I'n 



" A runaway boy," said I. 
far the want of light" 

"Sails, d'ye hear him?" said the boatswain. " By i 
great anchor, as my old mnther used to say, but here's a 
allow, as has squeezed through the hawse pipe on his ra 
the quarter deck, for damn me if he haint a-otdering t 
already," 

"What's your trade, Jimmy ?" said the sailmaker, add^ 
ing me. " Nuxman or jigger, or are you a lobstieaker, \ 
Self-lagged, by the Lord 1 " 

" Come along aft and see the capt'n," said the boatsHJ 

He then spoke to the sailmaker about the sails which i 
had apparently descended to view, and, catching me byg 
arm, walked me under the hatch, where he came to a sta 

" Been here since Woolwich, ye say ? " 

" Yes," I answered. 

"All in the dark?" 

" Yes." 

" What have you eaten and drunken ? " 

" I brought some food with me." 

"Are you one of a gang?" and here he rolled a pa|^ 
large, glassy eyes over the casks and coils of rope. He m 
wry powerful seaman, deeply bitten by smallpojc, and wilS 
a right.ear. 

■' I am alone," said 1. 

" Up ye go," he cried, and he partly hoisted and p 
tossed me throngh the hatch on to the upper deck. 

It was broad day, though the interior of the forepastU j 
which I had emerged was gloomy. Beyond the forec 
entrance the white and windy sunshine was coming and g 
to the frequent sweep of clouds athwart the sky. The H 
ness of that light thrilled my eyes with pain, and 1 1 
my back upon it, putting my hand to my head for S 
moments. ^ 

" 'Tisn't everybody you see, mates, what goes to s 
the mast as signs on," said the boatswain, generally ad49 
ing a few sailors who had risen from their sea chests or low 
out of the shadow forward to look at me. 

" It this here was a female convict ship, Mr. Balls," sai^fl 
of the men " you'd find that that there covey was after o(j 
the gals." 

" Let him wash hisself," said another seaman, speakjng{rf 
his hands plunged deep in his pockets, "and there'll be nsfl 



tKbe)r«r aboard us. Dammed ir he don't remind mc of i 
vMaiy Uttnn." 

I " Let 'm sii," said another of the sailors. •' I've got a drd 
luf grog in my chest. I started on my first voyage in the foH 
Ijieak aod knows what head seas oieaii down there to a couotlj 
Stomach." 

"Sit and breathe," said the huatswain, backing me to J 
" Fetch your sup along, Joe. He don't look much (' 
i. rascal, do he ? " and 1 observed that he eyed me very clusef 
^pd with looks of surprise and doubt which somewhat softeBj 
e fierceness of his one-eared, gliissy-eyed face, 
J was glad to sit. My stieiigth had been fearfully ov* 
t by confinement) and by my mental sufferings and t 
tbf air. I was afraid I should faint and my sex l>e discov 
■A pannikin with a drain of black rum in it was given to n 
melt the fiery stuff and asked for water. 
'• Neat, my warrior, neat, and down wiih It ! " cried the fi 
kow who bad given me the rum. "■ VVater's for tFashin' ,' 
lOofl't talk of ruin and water — soap and water, my heart ; th^ 
l^t." 

"Give the lad water," said the boatswain ; "blowcdif I 
n-going to take him aft drunk." 

One of the fellows brought a pannikin of water and tun 

L smaJI quantity into the rum. I looked Up into his face a 

' inked him with a smile and drank. 

" Ever at sea afore, Jacky ? " said a sailor. 

" D'ye hear the -grit of old boss in his squeak that you a 

" ' " said the deep-lunged boatswain. 

" And to think," said a surly looking sailor, " that tbc U 

frier's still a-ririgiiig for him, and hi^ grandmatli«r still a-el 

% at every public house to see it he aint there." 

" Wbat d'ye say to a rinse, bo', afore ye lays aft ? " s 

dlow who had offered me the rum. " A clean face maysta 

[ liule chap in with the old man," said he. addresning I 

otBwain. 

. . " Have a clean up, young un, afore I takes ye aft ? " eai 

'Er. Balls. 

-Yes," I answered. 

On this the boatswain stepped out. and in a few moment 

■returned with a tin dish of cold water and an old tow 

\" Turn to, now, and polish away," said he, " Bear a hard. 

Xl^n face is like a clean shirt : it gives a man a chancer." 

ilipped a corner of the towel into the water and ru 
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my face ; and when I looked at the towe! I judged I had WU 
washing very badly indeed. By this time some fourtei' 
fifteen seamen had come about me ; lliey lounged and 3 
and commented freely in groivling, very audible voices \ 
my ap[>earance and new suit of pUot cloth. It w 
castle dinner hour, whence I concluded the time was a 
thing after twelve. Nearly all the ship's company were h __ 
some still seated on their chests eating, a few in their i 
mocks smoking, and looking at me over the edge o£ i 
swinging beds ; some who had drawn close brought theilfl 
ners in their hands, a cuhe of beef, or a hunch of pork 
biscuit Chat served as a plaller. These fellows HouriBhed d 
or clasp knives, and tliey chewed slowly, as men whose I 
had lung grown artful and wary in the business of bitl^ 
shipboard. 

*riie interior was indeed a grim, gloomy, massive pict 
the men were rudely and variously, and some of themd 
savagely attired ; the place was .*oofed with hammocks ; tl^ 
butiks arched into the head, where they vanished in the g" 
A lamp swung under a great beam, and its light was nCi 
despite the brightness of the day outside, and of thesbj 
daylight that floated through the open scuttle forward^ 
hung in the obscurity like a square of luminous mist, as A 
beam streams through a chink of a closed shutter. A aid 
of stanchions supported the upper deck, and suits of oJU 
hung upon nails, swayed against these wooden support 
hanged men as the ship bowed and lifted her head. .' 
atmosphere was scarcely supportable with its mingled a 
of strong tobacco and the fumes of the kids, or tubs, ia 1 
the greasy boiled meat had been brought in. \ 

"Aft with us now, youngster," said the boatswain, J 
give an account of yourself. ,\od may the Lord ha' a 
upon your soul ! This here's a convict ship ; there's t 
going under six dozen. Everything over that's 
arm job." 

He grasped me by the arm and walked me out of tbefl 
castle, but not, I thought, with the temper he had dra 
me out of my hiding place. By this time my sisbcj 
strengthened ; and though the broad ilayiight outside b" 
the tears to my eyes, the pain passed in a moment or tw 

I glanced at the deck of the ship, but should not|B 
known the vessel as the Childe Hareld. Strong barni 
studded with iron spikes had been erected a little way I 



t foremast nnd upon tiic quarter deck, leaving a nai 
fepvn space bcuriil this after fencing^ and the front of 
Biaddy. Each barricade had a gate ; at the after gate sti 
red-coated sentry, with n loaded mufiket and fi] 
Huyooet. At the great ccnital or main hatch stood anotl 
In the recess formed by ihc overhanging 
»p deck was a stand of arms. Th£ barric 
t'feuge pen of the waist, main deck, and part of x[ 
ff deck. On the left or pon side ran a strong barrii 
Hfce 'ft great fence, leaving a narrow gangway betwixt it and 
phe bulwark. This I afterward understood was to enable the 
tiillors and others to go backward and forward without con- 
fclanlly obliging them to pass the sentries and enter the spacfi. 
larrKaded off for the convicts. 
T glanced behind me as I walked with the boatsw, 
IF a sentry stationed on the forecastle, and two mo 

iskets and fixed bayonets, pace the break of the poi 
E^hips to and fro in a regular, pendulum, sentinel swio) 
Qsnght them crossing each other always in exactly tl 
I had young, very keen eyes ; all these points 
PIteted before we had gone half the length of the mail 
Ulgway. Not a convict was to be seen. I had caught^ 
|5)f two men walking together on the poop right j "' 
e wheel, and 1 also saw Will on the poop standing 
fiiud beside another young apprentice ; and on the othi 
fcide of the deck at the head of the poop ladder was the offici 
^Ihe watch. 

' ^s 1 advanced with the boatswain I saw Will look, make 
■tep toward the brass rail which protected the fore end of tl 
nklsed deck, and stare a moment ; he then wheeled roum 
A)k«d to the side, and gazed at the white wash of pas3in|. 
The ship was under a great spread of canvas, heel. 
Big orcr and sailing fast, and the yeasty swirl alongside was 
)mnt and dazzling. I could not see the horizon over the 
flte f bulwarks; but to leeward it was ail open, green. 
^and freckled, with a cold blue sky over the trucks, 
Joy large, white clouds sailing down inio the west. 
^I^ree women with shawls over their heads sat 

I little square hatch under the break of the poopL 

e children were running about near them. These 

nred very hard at me as 1 passed. 

-«' Hallo, bo'snn ! " called out ihe man who was standing, 
rtlifhcad of the poop ladder, " what have you got there?" 
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" A Klowamay, sir." 

" When did you find hira ? " 

" Just now, sir." 

" Where ? " 

" Under the forecastle." 

" Step him up here." 

The boatswain made nie ascend the poop ladder, b 
following. This was a deck well remembered by n 
spent a long hour upon it witli Tom and Will when we vi^ 
tlie ship in the docks. All was unchanged Aifre y 
swung in their davits ; the sweep of deck went white t 
freshly peeled almond to the grating abaft the wheel ; 
lights sparkled, and the bright brass binnacle hoods mir 
the sun in crimson stars. On high the full-breasted t 
Tose to space after space of milky softness, with astately siM 
ing of the button of the truck as the ship leaned to the sea j( 
lifted to windward again. 

The person who had ordered the boatswain to bring n 
lo the poop was, as I afterward got to know, the secoiHl n 
Mr. Thomas Masters, a full-faced man, short and strong,] 
nostrds tinged with purple, no visible throat, and a stn 
leering smile upon his mouth when he looked or spoke, 
left the poop by the other ladder ; his fellow-appreatice 1« , 
against the lee rail staring at me. The second mate tan 
his face io the direction of the two men whom I had 
waJking aft abreast of the wheel. 

One of these two now cried out. " Who's that, Mr. 1 
ters ? •■ 

" A stowaway, sir," answered the second mate. 

Both persons approached ; as they advanced along the 4 
a third man came up out of the cuddy, or saloon, through j 
companion, and joined them. The three stepped up ta'S 
One was Joseph Sutherland, the captain of the vessel, a tl 
man with a slight stoop, about forty years of age. His j 
was thin ; the skin had a look of leather from longer 
weather ; his eyes were a weak blue with a tear in each eo% 
which kept him mopping with a pocket handkercliief. Vq| 
liked the expression of his face : there was the heart of a 
in it. 

The second person was Surgeon Russell-Ellice R. N.,lj 
doctor who had supreme charge of the convicts. This ^ 
was without any hair on his face : and the hair on his ll 
was cropped as close as mine was, or a convict's. He \ 



rgc, strfi brown eyes, anil a brown shin, blue on the cht 
ftnd lip where he sliaved. His moutli was firin, with an expi 
pion that seemed to lie between scornfulness untl sclf-cainplB- 
atcy. He had a mannerof thrusting out his chest and back' 
tDg his head when he spoke, and of so liulding himself when 
fce stood or walked as to stretch the Inches of his stature to 
fheir limits. 

The tiiird person was Captain James Barrett of the 
Raiment of foot. He wawthe captain in charge of the guai 
He was of the average type of British officers : smart, 
pressed, good-looking, with u glass which he put into his 



jl t tan my gaze over the faces of these three, not then l0t< 

pgffho they were, though I guessed by their air that they 

fete chiefs in the ship. I did not feel afraid ; my end had 

D'triumphantly accomplished ; I needed but look over the 

Sjl on either hand to know that we were out upon the wide 

cean, that though England indeed could not be very far 

stern, yet the land was as far away for my purpose as if it 

%w& been a thousand leagues distant. And then there was the 

Jonaideraiion of my sex to give me nerve : these people were 

rendemen ; I had but to declare myself to make sure of tender 

jUfiage. But though I did not mean to do this, and prayed 

fceartily that no occasion might arise to force me into it, yet 

■ : was a refuge that wonderfully supported my 

Epirits, the more particularly now that I had observed there 

pere women on board, and quarters where, should the worst 

me to the worst, I could live with my own sex, 
[The captain antj the doctor (as I shall henceforth call Si 
Son Russell-Ellice for the sake of brevity) eyed me all 01 
IT some moments without questioning me, the captain 
k>1es of surprise and wonder that came very nearly to ■ 
era^n, the other with frowns and suspicion like fire in 

^ "What are you doing on board my ship?" said Capci 
liltherland. 

" I wish to get to Australia, s 

" What ! Without payinj 

H)V)ct ship ? " 

" Ves, sir." 

'* I could have him brought k 
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sir." said I. 

) you know that this i 



I the gangway for this," 
' Has he been searched, bo'sun?" 
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The doctor stamped his foot. " Search him ! " he cried. _ 

Captain Sutherland looked un as though he recognizedj 
superior in the doctor. At this moment Will came up theV 
ladder and leaned beside the other apprentice, listening 1 
watching. The boatswain threw open my pea jacket I 
drove his huge hands into my pockets. I was thankful not 
feel the blood in my cheeks ; had this piece of rude hand^ 
reddened my face the doctor would have found me out. 
soft but scrutinizing eyes were upoajne. 

" He's a ptump young man ! " exclaimed Captain Barret|| 
a aside to the commander of the ship. " What's in your h 
10 make him fat?" 

Xlw boatswain drew out my handkerchief, the two n 
pipes I had put into my pocket that I might seem a mi 

n arose, and the tinder box and matches. Haf^ 
I had left the little parcel of candles in the sails. The. 

I dived with his immense tarry lingers into the potA 
of my waistcoat, and found nothing. 

While I was being searched I observed that one of j 
sentries who marched athwart the poop was the man who S 
looked over the rail when 1 was in the boat alongside oflf WA 
wich. I met his glance, and saw he did not remember me^ 
never once turned my eyes in the direction of Will, 

'■ Is that all ? ■■ said Dr. Russcll-Ellicc. 

" That's all, sir," replied the boatswain, replacing my (9p3 
my head after feeling the lining. 

" Where do you say this tad was fouiid ? " 

" Just forrards of the bulkhead under the fo'c's'le," 

*' It's a storeroom," said Captain Sutherland, 

" Has it been searched ? " exclaimed the doctor. 

■' I dunno what you mean by searched" answered the b 
swain sullenly, resenting as a merchant seaman the impetSd 
manner of the royal naval surgeon. 

"Captain," cried the doctor, "you know what \A 
explain to this man." 

" Have you overhauled the storeroom, Balls, for < 
after this fellow's pattern ?" said the captain. 

" No. sir.'' 

" Then go with the sergeant of the guard," said the dot 
mine every nook and corner, and make your report." 

" Aye, aye, sir," answered the boatswain very sulkily agfS 
and, swinging round on his heels, he quilted the poop irtd 
sullen walk eloquent of malediction. The doctor drew t 



S though he would admit it was now the commantler*^ 
} uk questions. Captain Barrett gazed at loe strenuously 
ibroa^ his eyeglass. His intent regard matte me feel ve^ 
[JDacRsy. 

" What's your name ? " said Captain Sutherland. 
[ "Simon Marlowe, sir." 

[ "What are you?" I hung my head. "No need," he 
jxciaimed, " to ask if you were ever at sea ; your hands ara 
uke a woman's." 

1 "He's a deuced good-looking chap, doctor," said Captain 
Wrett io anotiier aside, " Plump as a partridge, by Gcd • 
Tiat runs a chap to fat down in your bold, captain ? " 
" What have you come to sea for ? " said the captain, speak- 
htg with a severity whose forced note my ear could not miss, 
ladeed he seemed to find a sort of pleasure in looking at mc. 
I want to get to some friends in Tasmania, sir," 1 answered.^ 
I "What names ?■• 

. I was ready for him : for weeks I had been rehearsing t 

Hltgently the part I was now playing not to be read 

pSatchell, sir." 

"Where do they live?" 

"At Hobart Town." • 

" What's their add ress, boy ? " 

I ■" 1 don't know, sir. I'll find out when I arrive." 

I The doctor grinned gravely. 

^Arrive ! " cried the captain, " How do you know I'll allow 

to arrive, as you call it ? Arrive, you monkey ! You'?a 

. laltled felony ; you've broken into jirivate premises ; f 

Ml can tell, you may have broached the cargo of the shi 

TOeniaiemen in that prison down there," said he, pointt)3 

^ the main hatch, "who are being transported for life f 

Mler crimes." 
[-''"i'ln sorry, sir. 1 would do nothing wrong. 1 will £ 
^ for my passage with my labor if you will give mc wortt* 
dl work as I can do." 
iThe doctor put his hand on the commander's arm ; 
^spered in his ear. Captain Barrett exclaimed : " If yoi 
itiElied with the lad's account o( himself, Captain Sutherland 
t Sball wait upon me If you like." 
"What work have you for two servants ?" exclaimed tl| 
Ctor. 

"1 like his pluck, d'ye know," answered Captain 
Wand juet now he happens to be rather friendless, Ellice." 
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The doctor looked annoyed aod walked to the rail. 

** Where do you come from ? " asked the commander. ■ 

" London, sir." 

" Who are your people ? " 

Again I hang my head. 

" He is ia the right to look ashamed," said the d« 
" Take it that he has brought great grief and distress u" 
respectable family by his mysterious disappearance, 
believe for a moment," continued he, eyeing me sternly, ■* 
he has friends at Hobart Town. It's just an ordinary J 
way case. He may have robbed some kind employer, p(H 
defrauded his own father. His clothes are new and i 
Where did you get the money to buy those j;lothes with^ 
asked. 1 kept my head hmig. " Lads of your sort," he>~ 
tinued, "gel hold of cheap romancing works — vile, lyh| ' 
tioos — books which represent Jack Shcpard as a greatM 
than Wellington, Little bylittle they advance till theyendu 
said he, pointing as Captain Sutherland had pointed to thcjl 
hatch. " Dovn there, weighted mth irons, branded as crin 
leaving their native country forever, expelled by the jo* 
of an outraged community, are many men who began e" 
have begun, nay, who may have start*! on their dovavardl^ 
with a great deal more of modesty than you hart exh% 

Captain Barrett let his eyeglass fall, softly whistlcc' 
lounged aft to the wheel, 

JUl this while the decks had remained compan 
deserted ; just at this moment a boatswain's mate ttiqlB| 
his whistle, and a number of seamen came out of the foM 
and went to work in various parts of the ship forward, 
doctor continued to lecture me; but I was looking a 
strange, grim scene of decks and did not heed him. \ 
would have thought at sight of the barricades that I 
was full of wild beasts, that man-eating and ravening en 
look the air in the space inclosed by the savage, iron sil 
bristling fencework. Suddenly the sentry at the nlain'^| 
shifted his figure as though to a sudden call to attention^] 
guarded a door at the extremity of a short wooden p 
broad enough to allow one person to pass through at l! 
A man clothed as a convict stepped through this dOOO 
|>erceiving him the doctor broke off, and went 10 the i( 
poop rail, and overhung it, gazing eagerly. A secondi 
third convict appeared, then a fourth ; this man hel^ Mj| 
in one hand and a bow in the other. 



EAnd now t heard a sound of heavy clanking footfaUs, ad 
Bagh the long end of chain cable w^s being dragged alonM 
B deck, and one after another, lo the number of perha;» 
ptrntj or eighty, issued the convicts, every man, saving thd 
■tfouc, wearing iron rings and chains upon liis ankles, lliJ 
nn$ triced up to the waist. They were clothed in the samd 
^^ I had observed on board the Warrior : adingy sorlof graw 
^toed with red, and a kind of Scotcli cap. The convicts wlicB 
El«dthe way cried out sharply ; they delivered their ordeiw 
It and fierce, lilce a drill sergeant savage with yokel recruitn 
Be fellows ranked themselves into a line with something ofl 
B discipline of soldiers ; then the fellow who held the (iddlM 
ft it into his neck and began to screw out a march. I 

tiittention ! Left turn ! " shouted one of the unshackled 
IpTJcts " Quick march ! " B 

Hlie fiddle played, and away stepped the line of meu, all 
ftpmg; time to the music, faltering but a little to the moveB 
■nt of the ship, and their irons clanked, and their cbaina 
Med as they tramped. I 

■ lost all sense of my situation when I saw those convict^ 
Bade a step to the side of the doctor, and my eyes seemed oH 
Bas I gazed. Tom was not one of them. I guessed ihafl 
w wasn gang brought up to exercise and take the airaccord J 
B to the notions of Dr. Russeil-EIUce. It sickened my beartS 
K it made my spirit mad, too, to witness those wretchefl 
webing round and round within the wild-beast like inclostir«fl 
Histen to the mocking squeak of the liddle threading Lha 
B], metallic tramp of the ironed felons, to feet that Tom wiuB 
K of them and among them below, ironed as they wciej 
Bajiieled and disciplined as they were, guarded by soldier^ 
Eh loaded muskets — himself as innocent as 1, as the dark4 
^^ doctor beside me, as the commander of the ship, whj 
Bnred to have forgotten me in watching tfaisstrange marcfl 
Kroons clanking round and round to the tune of thd 

f^That's my idea ! " said the doctor to the captain. " TbatV 
B way to keep them in health. You may judge by theiB 
B^tier of marching thai they enjoy the music." I 

pbe captain looked at his second mate and smiled sarcastfl 
Klly. Another person had by this time arrived on the poopB 
E'like Captain Barrett, was attired in undress uniform. ■ 
nrward learnt that he was Lieutenant Chimmo, one of thS 
lb officers in charge of the guard. They approached anifl 



looked hard at mc — ^so hard thai I imagined Captain Barrett 
had divined my sex. Their observation won tlie attention of 
Captain Sutherland, by whom I had been unheeded while he 
watched the convicts. He said, " Get you down there to lee- 
ward and wait till you're wanted." He spoke sternly, but 
■almost in the same breath of his speech his face relaxed and he 
exclaimed, " Are you famished ?" 

'■ No. sir," 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, as though vexed that the 
captain should pity me. 

" Get you down to leeward," repeated the commander, and 
I went and stood at the rail. 

Will was aloft in the mizzentop, and the other apprentice 
in the ratlines of the mizzen shrouds at work there, I looked 
tip St Will, who kissed his hand. The act was boyi&h and 
indiscreet, and I averted my face, for I did not then know hfi 
was not to be seen from the other side of the poop. 

The clear wind was sweet and refreshing after my many 
hours of confinement. I glanced over the side and watched 
the feather-white swirl of cloudy foam ; the yeast burst in 
rainbow splendor from the bow, and raced astern in ridges of 
snow, and I saw the soreading wake of the flying ship dancing 
miles distant in the airy green that ran in a twinkling horison 
round the sky. Far ahead slanted a sail, and far abeam to 
leeward was a dash of dusky red canvas, whence I concluded. 
that the coast was not very remote. 

The tramping convicts marched round and round in single ■ 
file to, the tune of the fiddle. Some of them were little more 
than boys — eighteen or twenty years of age, and one or two of 
lliem were gray-haired men. Their dress was so leveling, 
and it seemed besides to stamp so strong an impression of 
rascality upon their faces, that one could not look at the ironed, 
gang without supposing them all rogues and criminals of the 
worst sort. And yet I'd fancy, as they came facing aft toward 
the poop, I could see some countenances which would have 
passed in the streets and in company for comely, honest faces. . 
But the general type was very villairious : the bruw low, ov?!' ^ 
hanging, and scowling; the eye small, deep-set, and rcstleaa,. 
the mouth coarse and heavy, and the jaw strong, thick, defined^ 
like a beast's. 

My eye rested upon one man. I wascertain I had seen hlf(t' 
before. He was immensely broad-shouldered, pitted withsmi4V<j 
' is arms were too long for his body, and 
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mHaaa and th« fists were a giant's ; Ms eyebrows were bl« 
Jb eyes a deep and fiery black, his nose coarse, spread, ft 
Bd heavy at the nostrils. He had the look of a Jew, and aftei 
|>had watched him a little while I said Xo myself, Ves, i 
pnember ; he is Barney Aaron, the prize tighter, wht 
fader sentence o( transportation for life in Newgate when"! 
■sited Turn in that jail with Uncle Johnstone, 
i 1 CTavcd lo see my swcelheari. I wailed for the tiideoud 
ndfi: to cease squeaking. and for the gang to go below, w.\A\ 
iboDd gang to take its pbce. hoping that Tom might be oal 
Ithis second gang, I say I waited ; I should rather sayl 
jpod hoping ; why they kept me waiting down to leeward a 
j^t poop 1 could not imagine. I guessed it would shock me 
Kilribly to see Tom with irons on, marching in convicl's 
^re, a mere machine at the will of warders, themselves con- 
'a; yet did I passionately wish to see him that 1 mtgtit 

W sure he was on board, for though I never dreamt th^l"^ 
nil had mistook, sliil I yearned to satisfy myself with r 
wa eyesight. But the gang continued to march round a 
bad to the strains of ihe fiddle. O God \ the mockery fl^ 
sblithe Irish tune the fellow played, timed by the metallB 
mp of felons on the echoing deck ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SHE IS QUESTIONED BY THE DOCTOR. 

[ Was kept waiting I knew not why, and used my leisui 
! about me. I was without fear ; 1 had scraped wl 
but heart through the worst part, and cared little for ' 
^ht follow. I had made up my mind to avow my sex 
" y-ehould send me into the forecastle to live. I was vc 
e I should be unable to keep my secret among that boti 
iQOgh, blaspheming, joking sailors. Nor should I be equi 
hfa£ work of a seaman — I mean as an ordinary seaman 
It turned me dizzy to look aloft and to think of climbi 
e towering heights. 
kPhiie I thus thought I used my eyes and examined thi 
np. Opposite the main hatch, within the convicts' mclosure, 
"lOd a tall box, something like a sentry box ; over it a bucket 
fi hung by an iron bar, and there was a short length of 
died to the bucket. I supposed the box was a sort 
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shower-bath for the prisoners. The main hatch was the only 
visible means of entering and leaving the prison quarters. It 
was extraordinarily protected : first with heavy gratings with 
a manhole for the passage of one bfrtly ; then ijy a strong rail- 
ing of oak stanchions, of a triangular shape, thickly studded 
with iron nails (tiie tops or heads of these stanchions I could 
just see, as they sank like the vertical wires of a cage from th4 
sides of the hatch down to the lower deck) ; then hy a short, 
strong biilkheaded passage or corridor, with a door at the end,- 
as I mentioned when I spoke of the sentry stationed there, J 
saw two galleys ; the forward one I guessed was for the ship's 
Qse, the after for the convicts ; for in this galley I had 
observed a man in felon's dress. A huge longboat lay stowed 
In chocks athwart ships, just forward at the ship's galley. 

But what sort of picture do such details as these submit to 
you? They are nafaies, they are sounds signifying nothing'ji 
Yet to me they entered like the very spirit of prison life inKk 
the gleaming fabric of the ship, soiling, debasing, so flavoriiqf, 
her that there was no magic in the pure freshness of the ocfisn'. 
wind to purge her into sweetness. Marvelous that human sin. 
should subtly enter and find expression in timber, and hcoi 
and canvas, in bricks and mortar, in old sheer hulks, in han4 
some prison piles — it matters not what — wresting all stiggea!^ 
tions to its own inspirations, I had noticed how the sordJid; 
influence and degrading quality of human wickedness b^ 
worked in dismantled hulks, making more hiileous that wfaien 
was already hideous with felon carpentry ; a >d now here t — ^_ 
all beauty in this buoyant and bounding picture of a ship Ia 
full sail, leaning from the shining breeze, pouring into ItS^ 
wake the snow of the crested and dissolving surge, dtmmp* 
and defiled, and saddened by her errand and cargo, by"^ 
aspect of her decks, and by the noise of men marching in inMUT 

All this while the doctor stood at the break of the poop wlA.' 
his hands upon the rail watching the convicts exercising, Utdl 
sometimes nodding in time when the fiddler changed his 1110*;" 
the captain likewise watched the convicts from the head of iheT 
weather poop ladder ; the two officers patrolled the weati^^ 
deck, and both of them constantly looked at me when tbeif* 
walk brought them with their faces forward ; the second nuite 
was near the wheel, and the two sentries with shouldered mt^' 
kcts and shining bayonets crossed and recrossed each otfaur l^ 
a little distance from where I stood, 

By and by the boatswain and a soldier with stripes upM 



ut arm came along the narrow gangway from ilie foiecastld 
tffiey arrived on the quarter-dcclf, and the soldier, looking ud 
Buted. J 

■ "Step up, sergeant, and you, Mr. Bo' gun. If yon please,! 
Kd the doctor. " Well," said be when they bad mounted 1^ 
Bdder, " what have you found where the lad's been hiding ? V 
ftl was prepared to hear that they had discovered my sto<d 

■ provisions and the bottles of water, and possibly the par<M 

■ wax candles ; but I was not uneasy ; I was ready with M 
Ktiy. The sergeant, speaking with an Irish accent, ad 
Vered : " We have found nothing, sir." I 

■ "Did you thoroughly overhaul ihc place, Mr. Balls?" saiifl 
Be captain. ■ 
K"Aye, sir. We've likewise been down into the fore peaH 
■I's right forrards." ■ 
■I was astonished, for I had never doubted that they wonid 
Kht upon my tins of meat and the bottles. Whether lli^ 
Ed honestly overlooked the nook in which the things werfl 
Btnred, or whether, having met with them, they had resolvefl 
fekeep the stuff to secretly eat and enjoy is a question I caM 
Bt answer. Suppose //lis, they'd say nothing about ttM| 
BtUes of water, lest one discovei7 should force them iolfl 
Hroing the other. ■ 
K" Captain," exclaimed the doctor, "I shall want that lad 
Bcfced up until I have satisfied myself as to his motive id 

W^S" I 

■ "I'm quite willnig to lock him up, answered the captMflfl 
Rmt I'm an old hand, and 1 may tell you that there's nevM 
KiBUch need to scratch deep to find out your stowawayV 
meet." 1 
J" I'm not satisfied," said the doctor, turning his head aoS 
Eiring at me Ter>- sternly ; "you'll lock him Dp, if yOM 
Dease." ■ 
■""Clap him in your jail , there's a proper prison below.V 
Wd the captain. I 

■ ^'Certainly not." cried the doctor, with a toss of his heaa 
IkeiaiDgly insensible of the sarcasm of the captain's suggc^ 
bin. " He's no convict, sir ; he's the ship's prisoner." M 
■The sergeant eyed me very steadfastly. He suddenid 
Hilled the doctor, and exclaimed, " May L 'list him, sir?" ■ 
»"Try him," said the captain dryly. ''It's a sure sign d 
Bung chap wants to 'list when he hides in the toie peak' jfl 
van outward-bounder." ^^^^^^^^^^^^h^H 
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■* Leave that matter, sergeant. Captain, you will be so good 
15 lo lodt up that boy," said the doctor. 

On this the captain told the boatswain to send the steward 
to him. A man with prominent, purple- tipped cheek bones 
and blue eyes, very narrow shoulders, and legs arching out- 
ward to a degree 1 had never before beheld, wearing a blue 
jacket decorated with rows of buttons, came out of the cuddy. 
The captain called him on to the poop. 

" That lad's a stowaway," said the captain, pointing to me. 
The man looked. " By order of the surgeon-superiiitendeaE 
he's to be locked up. Where? In the forecastle? In the 
soldiers' quarters ? You've spare cabins in the steerage ? " 

The man answered " Three." 

'• Very well," the captain answered ; " take him below and 
lock him up." 

"You're his jailer," said the doctor, "and I hold you 
responsible for his safe keeping." The steward looked 
uneasy and astonished, and cast a glance al the marching file 
of convictSf 

" Here ! " said the captain. The steward approached him 
close ; something was said ; the steward then came to me and 
exclaimed, " Come along, young man." I followed him duwil 
the steps on to the quarter deck. At this instant the fiddle 
-ceased ; the echoing tramp of the felons was hushed ; the 
«onvict warders as before cried out sharply and fiercely. 

"This way," said the steward, and I walked after hiio. 
through the cuddy door. Here was a bright, cheerful interior ; 
the Childe Harold was a passenger ship, and her accommoda- 
tion aft was rich and fine. She was a convict ship now, but* 
they had made no change. The bulkheads, ceiling, and truiil^ 
oflhe mizzenmast were beautiful with gilt carving and paitlt- 
-ings ; narrow lengths of brilliant mirrors flashed back the 
light that streamed through the skylights ; the chairs and 
toungeswere choicely upholstered. While I gazed my imagina- 
tion figured the grimy, barricaded, sentineled 'tween deck* 
prison in which Tom was to live ! I caught a sight of myself 
in a looking-glass ; I had omitted to pull off my cap whisn I!" 
entered this cuddj- — an oversight that might have conrietpd ! 
tne to a keen eye, I scarcely knew myself in the glass ; spite - 
of the rub I had given my face in the forecastle 1 was siilt 
4ark with the dirt of ihe storeroom. It was as good as a 
mask; no one would have suspected the delicate skin of 4I| 
-■voman under the grime of my cheeks. ^^^H 
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wM This way ! " said the steward, I 

■Htr led me down some steps that fell from a small square o9 
■tell dose against the inside of the cuddy front. It wafl 
Boumy down here ; a corridor ran fore and aft. and on eithefl 
KhJ were two or three cabins. The steward put his hand 
Bon the door of the first of tli^se cabins. ■ 

V' Step in," said he. " Is this your first appearance in quod J 
Ifahgyter ? " ■ 

K did not understand him. He leaned against a bUD» 
Bust bis hands into his trousers' pockets, and looked nifll 
fct. " What's brought you into this day's mess?" said h^| 
H^ssn't yon 'appy at home ? " ■ 

Bl resolved to answer the man civilly, trusting he would 
Kriend me. ■ 

f'l have friends in Tasmania, and wish to join them. I'un 
Bllng to work fur nothing if you'll give me work I can dofl 
B not strong, sir." ■ 

^He asked me where I had come aboard, if 1 had knowfl 
Hore hiding that this was a convict ship, where 1 had hiddeifl 
H,bow I had managed for food. "You're a young gent," said 
Ht " that's clear. Them 'ands have nevar done dirtier wora 
Kb quill-driving in some office, I'll swear. Hope for yoan 
KTs sake you haven't run away for wrongdoing, and Iha^ 
^&e's no kind 'arts at home a-haching for you." 
H declared in ihe most solemn and impassioned tones that I 
■tl not run away for wrongdoing, and that I had hidden ii 
■s ship for no other motive than to reach Tasmania 
■lliired my name, and said, " Well, I don't mind saying I iikd 
wpt looks. 1 believe you're honest, and that there's no 'ardf 
Kyoi>> What does that there doctor mean by turning me li 
uailer? I'm head steward : that's what I shipped for. 
Ku tli.S living by looking after criminals at sea, and them a 
n^criminals according to him must be tarned into tarnkey^ 
Wpi He be blowed ! Ye've had a tidy spell down forrardS 
Bee Woolwich, hey 7 Well, the capt'n (old me to give ye 
Btithful of grub, and that looks well. I'll turn the key upon 
K because it's the capt'n's orders, but as for that there doctor 
ne be blowed! " 

Bfte went out, leaving me easy, I may say almost happy, so 
Mereni had been the usage I had received from what I iiad 
Bpecled ; though, to be sure, the doctor had yet to settle 
pcounts with me, But what could he do? If he kept mc^ 
■eked up I was still in the ship that was carrying Tomai 
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the seas. If he threatened me with the gangway there was my 
sex; I might know, uay, I would swear — myself a sailor's 
daughter — that there was never a seaman on baard that ship 
who would allow a hand to be lifted against a girl. 

I took a view of the tittle cabin I was in. It was a steerage 
berth designed for the use of second-class passengers. Two 
mahogany bunks were affixed to the ship's wall under the 
circular porthole. In a corner near the door was a convenient 
arrangement of drawers and washstand, and a flap, which, on 
lifting, I found to be a looking-glass. I went to the bunks to 
look through the porthole at the sea, and beheld in the upper 
bunk on the bare boards a large parcel. I could scarcely 
credit my sight. It was in truth the parcel of wearing apparel 
I had made up when I put on my boy's clothes, and addressed 
to the care of the captain of this ship and left in my Woolwich 
lodging, on the bare chance of my landlady sending it to Ihe 
vessel! 1 say it was truly extraordinary that those clotbeB 
should be lying in the very cabin in which I was now lodged. 

While I stood looking at the parcel, and musing upon the 
associations it recalled, and speculating upon the ideas tbe 
landlady had formed of me, the key was turned and the Etew>- 
ard entered, 

" Here's some lush and a mouthful of* grub for you," sajtf 
he. " It isn't every stowaway who's waited on by a bea^' 
steward, I can tell you. But it's the capt'ii's orders, and luefc 
comes with looks in this blushen universe." 

He placed a mug of red wine and a plate plentifully heaped 
up with cold boiled beef and ship-baked bread upon the wash-. 
Stand, and again left me, turning the key. I ale heartily, awV' 
the wine did me good. I should have been mightily thatikfuV 
lor soap and water, but had not dared ask the steward for 
such luxuries. I walked about the cabin, and looked Ihrongh-' 
the porthole, and killed the time by thinking, I was used to 
being alone ; and, after the darkness forward, with the furious 
motion of the ship's bows, and noises in the hold, and tliB' 
thunder of seas smitten by the thrust of the cutwater, thiS' 
lighted cabin was heaven, with its tranquillity and gentl^' 
motions of deck. I thought of Tom, and struggled to rcalizs' 
his prison quarters. Gloomy I knew they must be, heavily- 
grated and shrouded by its sentineled doorway as the main 
hatch was ; gloomy and evil smelling, repulsive and inhuman 
with spiked barricades, and a prison and hospital. But I CQd^ 
not witness the picture in imagination. How and wh^H^f 



Be prisoners sleep, hotr and where did they eat, and wh^H 
mu tb««r fare ? ^M 

I And what would my uncle and aunt think if they kne^S 
Mere 1 was ? 1 imagined them oi)eL)ing that door there, and'V 
Kokine in, and seeing me dressed as a boy. leaning on the edgflJ 

■ the bunk ! So far my luve had marched to a conqiieriinH 
■no. And it was not only that I had over(;ome several 
Emderful difficulties for a yoiiiig woman to encounter sinj^H 
Bltded ; it was not only that 1 w:is in ihe same shii) with n^H 
weethenrt, bound to a htnd where we should be tugetb^H 
mere in God's good time and with patience we might coi^H 
B dwell together as husband and wife, liupiiy in our loi^H 
nppy under new skies, happy in uur eternal severance fn^^| 
BC odious and inhuman associations of our native couutrjr : J^H 
BO^ should have suffered with Tom, and taken my share ^H 
Be iDtsecy, iE not of his humiliation and degradation. fa^| 
■u a sweet and noble supporting thought. It was the o^H 
namph of my love which gladdened me most to think of. J^| 
I After I had been locked up two or three hours, and wb^^H 
me Stin was still strong over the west, filling all that part wlj^H 
B' moist scarlet light, the key was violently turned and Q^H 
Ellice walked in. My blood was fired by his insolent entrand^f 
K though he were a warder with a right to break in upocr^H 
prisoner at any instant ; but I swiftly cooled when I recd^H 
BCted that be did not know I was a woman. In truth, for ^X^M 
Boment, I had forgotten my masquerade. And indeed the^H 

■ nothing so hard to sham as the airs and beb.ivior of tt^| 
Ither sex. A woman may look a young man to perfection, ^H 
Bdecd I did, but her female tricks and instincts will be breai^H 
■K through if vigilance should sleep an instant, You will fi^| 
■lis so by observing even the most accomplished actress ^H 
p&te parts. ^M 
fc;y4 have come lo talk to you," said the doctor very sternlj^B 
l-f don't understand your presence in this ship. Your exp1a4 
fetions to the captain and to myself are not sufficient, and aPBM 
misatisfactory so far as they~go." And then he began t^| 
nestion me. Who was I ? What was my age ? Would 9 
■rear that I was going to Tasmania to seek some relatives 1j 
pTould I swear that my name was Simon Marlowe? By >hlfl 
■me my blood was on fire again ; and, weakened as T was 149 
What I had passed through, I might guess the old Hasliin^^ 
uhts were in ray eyes as I looked at him. *^ 
r " m tell you this much about myself," said I, stepping uij ta ■■ 
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him, anil swelling my breasi, and tossing my head after my 
fashion when I was in a rage ; ■' my father was a sailor, and 1 
know enough of the sea to inform you that the master is the 
only head and aulhorily which the people on board need recog- 
nize. You are not the master of this vessel. What right hav« 
you to come here and talk to me as you do, and to insult noe, 
as you lately did in the hearing of others, with your doubts as 
to niy honesty, and my motives for leaving home, and the rest 
of it ? ■' 

He gazed at me in silence with the utmost astonishment. 
Indeed he looked crestfallen. His lips lay apart in a sort of 
yawn of wonder, but he quickly recollected himself, as you will 
suppose of a man who, as 1 afterward learnt, had made severa. 
voyages in charge of convicts, and was used to felons. Hta' 
face darkened with temper ; but his self-mastery was fine, Arid 
there was no passion in his tunes. 

" You do not understand. You are insolent and ignorant, 
though you are educated and refined, and altogether superior . 
to the situation in which you have placed yourself. On this I 
base my suspicion, and I must have the truth. 1 am supreme 
in this ship. The captain obeys my orders. This isagor-' 
crnment ship, and you are subject to my discipline." 

He then began to question me afresh very deliberately. Bot 
1 observed that he no longer insisted upon my swearing that 
my name was not Simon Marlowe and so on ; and indewl it 
was wonderful that so sensible a man should ask questions 
which ontyafool would put; for, let me haveanswered hJma 
I might, would he have believed me ? I struggled with my 
temper and replied to him ; now and again 1 would not 
answer and he passed on. Once he threatened to bring r 
the gangway, by which he meant that he would order me 
flogged ; I folded my arms when he said tAai and looked hint ■ 
in the eyes. 

Often perception is very nimble in women; being full ofsyilHtJ 
pathies and passions, of a generous, hot, sensitive nature, pet-', 
ception in me had always a quick and delicate touch ; and 
witnessed a change, a softening in the mood of (his doctor while ■ 
J looked at him, 1 wish not to deal too subtly with this ; bui i 
I have often since thought that, all unconsciously both to hiB., 
and to me, my sex had spoken through my ma.squerade to iktfi 
heart of the man and the gentleman, influencing him, tltDUgl|,' 
' e could n " ■ 
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n]andc<I full particulars of my coming on board ; asked 
bethef I liaO traveled direct from my home wherever it lulghfl 
MfOT loitered at Woolwich before hiding in tlie vci 
Kl him 1 had stayed a short time ;U Woolwich, 
r* Are you acquainted with any one uf the convicts on boar^ 
lis 3bip?"he exclaimed, bursting out with this question 

rtiptiy, as though to catch me unawares. 

My eyes sought the deck. I went to the bunk and looke< 
|r0U£li the porthole, turning my back c 

" Answer me ! " he cried, 
if slowly confronted liim and said, "Ves, I know one i 

p convicts." 

•^ Which is the man 

••Barney Aaron." 
iHe stared in good earnest, made a step the better to sel 

s, my back being to the porthole, and said, " You knoi^ 

jrney Aaron ? Probably one of the worst characters in thin 
Up ! Vou are a friend of his ? " V 

"I did not use the word friend, sir. I know Barney Aaroa 
sight. 1 recognized him as he paced the deck tb] 

ternogn," 
J" Where have you met him on shore i " 

" He was pointed out to me." 

" Where — where ? " 
ll paused to let him know I was not to be frightened by 

i imperious manner, and answered, " In Newgate Prison." 

"Were you a prisoner ? " he asked quickly. 

•tl Was a visitor." 

yWhom visiting?" 

••Tbe jail." 

'IWho pointed the n 

''*My eompanio 

"Who was you 

"I'll not answer that 
II who that compani 
n I intend you 

w-Jies." 

fie looked hard at my hand<^ I held them up close t, 
i (aee and exclaimed: "Judge for yonrself, sir; I haq 
, a no prisoner ! " and laughed. 

f'You are the most impudent young dog I ever met,"- 
Ee with a sort of admiration in the anger of his looks. " P'het^ 
rere you educated ? " 



lUl to you ?■' 

mpanion ?" 

I question," I replied, ''because if I tefl 

i I shall be acquainting you witB 

shall know. But neither will I ten 
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" I never went to school; I was educated ai home," I j 
ftweced, feigning an air qif shyness ard swinging my leg. 

" Is your mother living ?" 

" No, sir." 

" Fatlier ? " 

" 1 have a step-father," I answered. 

" And his is the home yon have run away from, I 
pose ? " He mused for a few moments, and ihen said : 
on your cap and follow me." He led n>e through the s 
on to tlie main deck, and on through the gate in ih 
barricade wliere the sentry stood, I followed him i 
alarm, thoiigii I wondered with all my might why he s 
bring me into this convicts' inclosure. Did he n 
me below to live among the feions, or to be locked up i 
bulkhead prison ? Not very likely. But wh:it didhe nkeanH 

There wa^ not a convict to be seen within the bvriti 
The sunset was rich and thunderous, and the air full < 
light ; the wind had freshened and blew very coW. 
wati:h on deck were shortening sail and the three royal 
the mizzen topgallantsall, and some fore and aft canvafi,J| 
slatting and jumping overhead, with a few seamen boi 
bawling at the clewliries, and some hands sprawling i 
The first mate was now in charge , and he stood on thft j 
looking up, watching the fellows climbing. This man V 
seen aboard the ship in the East India Docks, 
him, and had shaken hands with him. The captain iva&ij 
ing with the two military officers, the sentries crossed a 
crossed the poop-break, and roundabout the little booby-h 
close against the cuddy front, were two or three soldiers,a3 
few women an'd children. 

" Pass the word for Barney Aaron," said the doctor ti 
sentry at the door of the main hatch. 

The soldier did so, and. after a minute or two. the (I 
fighter, with irons on his legs, and a chain triced up ( 
waist, came through the door, attended by a convict >i " 
or "captain," He was a tierce and brutal Looking cr«4 
when you saw him close. His face was pitted wit' 
and embellished besides with the scars of many bloodjT'a 
Diets in the ring. He wore an extraordinary expresskllfl 
was not a grin ; it was not a smirk ; it was a fiited craft; J 
of knowingness. 

" Aaron, look at this young man, and tell me who be^ 
said tHe doctor. 



e-fighter, pursing up iild 
recollect if he was i 



F The prize- fighter, lesling lUa elbows in the palms o( lii| 
lUKOfte bantis, leaneil his ugly face forward, uiid sUred i 
u ; be couiracied his brows while he looked as though ) 
■Bt^tbrougb his memory. At last heexclaioied : ''l<levva| 
» the youg gedtlebud before" 
" HsAays lie knows you," said the doctor. 
' By Mght," 1 exclaimed. 

' Tliat's dot ibprobable," said the priic- fighter, with a gUaoL 
ithe sentry and a complacent look round, and holding am 
Tts head " I'be a. public bad. Whetevet by dabe's bedtiot 
Us dode." 

" Look at this young man." said the doctor; " where bAl^ 
a met him ?" 

" Debber naw hib in all by life. £'elp be as true as by *air'| 
towig," returned the prize-fighter. 
t" He says he saw you at Newgate." 
K"I was there," answered tl\p pri 
^tbery onder-lip. 
"Observe him well, and try ti 
is(mer.'* 

" Dot id by tibe," said the pnze-fighti 
K^Tbls insinuation, after what I had said, enraged me. " You 
BOW I never was a prisoner, sir," I cried. " You are acting 
unmanly in trying to confirm your hopes, but not your sus- 
piODS. thai t was one. I was on a visit to the jail for my 
tertaJDinenL My companion and I were conducted to the 
i' visiting room. There I saw Mr, Barney Aaron in 
tnversation with a stout, dark lady, gayly attired, and I lookei' 
t with attention because he was pointed out to me as tf 
atest prize-fighter of the age, and that is why I mentionel 
me when you asked me whether I knew any of the co^ 
f^po&rti." 

glow of pleasure brightened the prize-fighterj 

Wened ; my audacious address, my reference to thf 

!, acted upon his spirits like a can of drink. Tbi 

1 me askant, the warder with a Batisfactioa vhid, 

ianly face could not conceal. 

Jaw be talkig to by wife." said Barney Aaron ; 

Hddid wobad, 'adsobly dressed, as you put it, 

%stadce is all correct." 

^n go below," said the doctor. 

" i a. fierce, exulting, congratulatory glance from th^ 
t turned about in his shackles to re-enter the tiofn^ 
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He tniglit have meant tu applaud Rie foi my fearless s[ 
or, wbich is more likely, lie niighl have meatil to wish me ladt 
in the scheme which had brought me into conflict with the 
surgeon, and which he would naturally hope aod believe was 
criminal. 

The doctor now told me to pass on to the quarter-tleclc, 
and I thought he meant to take me below and lock me up 
again. Instead of which he left me standing outside the barri- 
cade, and went on to the poop, where he joined Captain Suther- 
land and hismilitary companions, all of whom had been gazing 
at us from over the brass rail, while we talked with Mr. Barney 
Aaron. I could not understand the meaning of this doctor's 
purposeless questions and behavior ; but I dare say I was right 
when I supposed he intended to let everybody see and under- 
stand he was first in the ship. 

Always, in the days of the convict ship, the unhappy crimi* 
nals were despatched across jhe sea in charge of a naval 
medical officer appointed by the Admiralty, and called the 
Surgeon-Superintendent. The ship was virtually placed in 
his hands to do what he pleased with ; and, though I don't 
suppose he was empowered to interfere in the navigation of 
the vessel, he was undoubtedly privileged to order the master 
to call into such ports on the way as he (the surgeon) might 
choose to name ; thereby retarding the voyage of the ship, 
and perhaps impcriiing her ; as was the case with a certain 
convict ship which was nearly lost through the surgeon order* 
ing that she should make Simon's Bay under conditions of 
season and weather which the captain declared dangerous. 
Hence there was usually a strong feeling between the Surgeon- 
Superintendent and the captain and mates. 1 suspected 
something of that son here, and believed Dr. Russell-EiticB 
had given himself a great deal of unnecessary trouble to prove 
me this, that, and the Other, merely that the captain and mates- 
should see what a very clever fellow he was, how very much 
in earnest also in his resolution to strut to the very topmost 
inches of his little dignity and his brief authority. 




UER COUSIN. 



Pbesentlv I stepped leisurely into the recess under the 
tpoop where the soldiers and the women were. One was the 
,' you'ig woman who had given me a smile when I C 
I board the ship at Woolwich. She viewed me wiih bei 
"r,' soft, dark eyes with a wistful admiration, but I coulfl 
Wt observe that she remembered me. The three or foifl 
iers without belts, ihtii jackets unbuttoned, lounged agaioj. 
the bulkhead, smoking their pipes. I was now used to bei^ 
stared at, and gave them no heed. While I thus stood w 
for what was next to happen, Will came along from his bertS" 
"Horward. When he saw me he seemed to pause, as though not 
Knowing what to do, With the most pronounced air I could 
koDtrive 1 averted my face, and looked into the saloon through 
fthe window ; and. when J glanced again, my cousin was out of 
Bigtit. I was very much in earnest that he should not get into 
rouble through me i nay, I desired that for a long while yet 
As and I should keep as wide apart as the two ends of the 
Mip ; he was boyish and imprudent, and might at any momeiltj 
Ra; or do something that would lead to the disclosure of n 
sex, and, for all 1 knew, to the revelation of my motive in hi^ 
_ 'fi this ship. 

The soldiers talked of the convicts, and I pricked up my" 
tars, thirsty for all information of the gloomy, hidden quarters 
ivliere Tom lived. One asked if the people were kept in irons 
throughout the voyage. Another answered no-T'he believe^ 
Khe irons were taken off after the ship was out of the Bay o 
plscay. 

" I couldn't 'elp laughing," said one of the soldiers, " I wai 
bn sentry below and heard a chap say to some others, • I doY 
pind praying, but cussed if I'm going to pray for the Govern^ 
E Tasmania ! I'll pray for rain if it's wanted, Init not fori 
Roomed Governor.' ' Who asks ye ? ' says one of the conviciS 
Kit's to be a part of the prayers,' said the other. ' IVe pray for " 
^he Governor of Tasmania!' and here he swore, and used 

lUCh language that I had to caution him." 
_ "I wouldn't pray for ne'er a governor if I was a convick," 
said the pretty young woman with a toss of her head and a side 
glance at mc, It's a shame to make a. joke of sacred things. 



Should a convick be made to pray Eor his jailer ? Would ^^| 
I,ord listen to the prayer of a sailor who asks a blessing ouJ^H 
bo'sun who's just been flogging him ? " ^^H 

" There's some queer chaps dowirstairs," said one of^^H 
soldiers. "There's a fellow they call the Sniusher: a ^^^| 
Ifray-lMtrtrd man with the kindest of faces, and speuksn^^^l 
as pouring out milk : he's lagged for one of tliem IM^^H 
crimes that aint mentlonable in the presence of 'COH^^H 
There's a play actor — duiino wtiaE right /m's got down tl^H| 
They sails under false colors — dessay if he'd gnt his rtglUf * 
name ye'd find him someone as had been tiptop at Drary Lwie 
and Ibe ijcsi of theayters. There's a quiet, pleasing-looking 
chap, lagged for scuttling." A woman asked what thai was. 
" Sinking a ship by making holes in her." 

"The villain ! " cried the woman. " 1 hope they'll not give 
bim a chance with his tricks here." 

"I'm sorry for that chap somehow," said the soldier. " I{ I 
was a pain'Eer I'd like to draw his picture. I'll point hrm out 
some Lime or other, and then you take notice, Jim, of bis 
melancholy face. One picks up a lot on sentry." 

" A bad iot," said another soldier, spitting. 

T listened eagerly, and longed passionately lo a.sk questfons, 
but durst iwt. Yel I might be sure that the soldier spoke o( 
Tom. and I ioved the fellow for speaking of him kindly ; and 
it was another proof that my sweetheart was in the ship. 

A child came and stood in front of me, and looked up into 
my face. It was a pretty little girl. J stooped, and patted 
her cheek and kissed her, took her by the hands and jamped 
her into a little dance which kept her laughing. I ki>ew which 
was the child's father by the pleased look one of the soldiers 
regarded me with. It was the man who had spoken kindly of 
Tom. When I found this out I kissed the child again, and 
talked to her about the ship and the sea, I observed that my 
manners and speech controlled the listeners. They all knew 
I was a runaway siowaway, and though they could know no 
more they might suspect a great deal more ; and yet they 
viewed me respectfully and talkeckwith a sort of civil refcience 
to me as though I was a gentleman, listening. 

The lights were burning very red. but graduaily dimming in 
the west, and the sides of the seas slipped away from under 
the ship in hard", dark geen slopes, laced with spray^'^wid the ' 
(roth of their heads was faintly colored by llie sunse.. Th* ■ 
hee) of the ship was sharp, and she broke through the billo^^J 



tliunder. There was a mighty noise o( whistling and ravin 
Bit, and the strange, shrill shrieking of tlie foaming and iJia 
Brlb^ salt alongside mude me wonder what that sound in ''~ 
*3 was. 

I apprentice came off the poop ami struck a bell, 
Stilled this side of the quarler-declt iJarricade. A minuU 
'd later a convict passed through the door of the maiu-hatciil 
B(l placed himself lieside the sentry ; a second andihenathir/ 
Merged until a considerable number of men had .isi^embleilB 
Ky formed in a close, packed column which stretched abut^ 
■fwoy to the coQvicts' galley : Ihe soldier, with whose chili 
1 played, seeing me looking at the convicts, exclaimecEr 
frhey'rc getting their supper. Them's the messmen. 
ERe fellows receive their cocoa, or whate'er it be, from the g 
ley, they carries it below one by one." 

1 imagined that Tom might be among thai set of conviutd 
uad made a movement with the idea of walking some distant;^ 
bward where 1 should be able to see : but I slopped myse 
1 reflecting that the doctor was probably at the poop r 
Berhead looking on. 
"Taint bad discipline, taking it -all round," said the soldieJ 
saking to all who chose to listen, though I seemed t(j fmm 
^ remarks intended for my amusement or enlightenmeiiM 
It's mostly settled aboard the hulks before the parties comq 
Kurd. So I'm told. The convicts they think proper td 
ut are made petty officers of. There's first and second 
btaitis, captains of divisions, captains of wards. Then soma 
[them are made cooks of, t'oihers barbers, and every mesa 
Kits head. With this sort of arrangement they keeps eacU 
ttr in order." 

(•^6 any privileges go along with these appointments?' 
|c<4 one of the soldiers. 
7* The privilege of being appointed." 
K listened, but asked no questions : I dared not exliibj 
bercsu T could not forget that these soldiers formed a pOM 
S of ibe convict's gnard. 

j'-'I notice," said one of the soldiers, " that they puts the 

" e malefactors to all sorts of ship's work. They were hel^ 

ttbe sailors wash the decks down this morning : they world 

d as though eddicated under the muzzie of the carbine. 

^l of difference there was 'twixt the sailors' scrubbing a 
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talk, when someone inside of the cufldy called out, ' 
lowe." I forgot my feigned name and did not respond, 
voice again called, on which, with a start, I looked thrfl 
the cuddy door and suw the steward. 

" 1 reckoned as tnuclj ! " said he with a laugh, 
eveiy purser's name as fits like old boots, Step this way,4 

1 entered. Just then the doctor came down the compi 
steps at the end of the cuddy, and entered an after cab) 
the port side. He paused a moment as though to observd 
but did not speak. A young man. whom I supposed to 4 
under steward, was lighting the cabin lamps, but ther^ 
lived a wild flush of western light, and you saw plainly b 

The steward began by informing me that I had no bus 
in the ship ; that, by stowing myself away on board a Co3 
ship, I risked the chance of being made a felon of, of rectilg 
six dozens at the gangway, of being hanged at the yai 
In thus reassuring me, lie gave himself the airs of the c^l 
of the ship. He then added, " However, I likes your lot 
I told you before, and I've put in a good word foryoi^ 
Captain Sntherland, who, I may tell you, don't thinfe. aiq 
worse of a youngster like you for squaring up as he's b 
you've done to the doctor. The doctor himself owned I 
captain," said he, lowering his-voiceand looking aft towarl 
surgeon's cabin, "that he got rather more from you thu 
knew what to do with." - He then abruptly inquired if I f 
sessed any clothes beside those I wore. I answered 1 ha(l; 

"Got any money ?" 

'• How much ought I to want ? " 

" How much ha' ye got ? " said he. 

■■ All I shall need on my arrival." said 1. 

lie looked puzzled, eyed me all over, then approachitri 
by :i step, he exclaimed with an earnest, confideutiaJJ 
"J'ikin' apart, young man, who are you, and what'sj 
object in cutting this here caper ? " finding I did not f 
he coniintted : " You're to have all the money you want a 
yon arrive ? And you h.iven't money enough to pay foW 
passage to get what's awaiting for you?" He pa^ 
" Well, now. see here ; yi-u've got no business aboard, andj 
stood to be whipped, r.ud you stood to be banged for WS 
in a government transport. You've got to be fed, sndj 
or no gent, you must work." 

" I'm willing and anxious to work." 

"The captain's handed you over lo me. There's plenn 
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pundB forrard, most of them about aa sarvJcable at a pinch J^M 

WfO^'d be likely to prove. We're shofi of a mau aft, and yottqH 

no ior the post. Can you wait at table } " ^| 

f "rUtry." ■ 

I " Well, you may rise to it. We'll see. You'll be wanted uA 

carry the ilirty dishes forrard for the cook's mate tu wash, t^l 

help bring the dishes along from the galley, and to han{^ abouM 

here while the officers are eating, ready to run to the g^HnjI 

<n errands." J^| 

"I'll do all that willingly," said I. ^H 

He then told me that the second steward slung hishammt^H 

lext door to the pantry in the steerage ; but, that as there vra^l 

;wo or three empty cabins down there, I was welcome to Qse^| 

tank in the one in which I had been lucked up. "As for^J 

led," said he^" you'd better ask tlie sail-maker to give yoii^| 

riece of old canvas, and the butcher to give you a bundle oM 

Itraw; you'll get all the mattress you'll want out of that. qM 

' :aa meet with a stray blanket you shall have it. That pilflB 

:ket, though a good coat, ain't quite op to the knocker f^H 

ible work, Fity you haven't got a little loose cash upon yOSH 

I've got a spare jacket which," said he, taking a view of BlIB 

shoulders, "would fit you for breadth to a hair. Bui not MM 

button across ; why, I never see such a chest on a young feiloilM 

And now you can turn to," said he, " the table's to be got readn 

for dinner, and you can help." S 

t requested him to lend me some soap and a towel. HJM 

iuned and asked me if there was any perfumery he couofl 

ilige me with. " But you're right," said he; " you're in wa^| 

if a wash down." He left me, and presently returned witE^H 

icij^e of marine soap and a coarse towel : he then told ^^| 

rhere I should tind a bucket, and recommended me to drfl^| 

water at the head pump on the forecastle, and to be c&^H 

fill not to spill any on the deck as I brought it along, if L (^H 

not want to be sworn at by the officer of the watch. ^H 

I took a bucket from a rack near the mainmast and "^V^l 

ilpng the gangway, as I term the alley betwixt the barricacflW 

' id the bulwarks. My heart was almost light : the work fl 

IS to be put to was just such as I should have chosen out OfB 

',itt whole group of the duties of the big ship. It was worfe' 

"hat would keep me away from the forecastle hands : it would 

^0L put more upon me than my strength was equal to. Best 

if all I was to occupy a cabin alone, which was an extraordi* 

iftry piece of good fortune. -^B 
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It wzs the first ilug-watcli : all the convicts vi6tA In t 
prison quarters : a number of sailors were smoking, 
talking in tlie neighborhood of the galleys : ihc « 
keen and hard athwai^t the forecastle, and the sentfy was 
only figure that paced that deck. Some rough chaff said 
me as 'I passed the sailors, One asked me if I was gS 
a-milking, another advised me to chuck the bucket overbOi 
nn<l watch it tow. Just as I was stepping up the foret 
ladder, Will, with a pipe in his mouth, put his head out D. 
berth. He instantly saw me, and called out with the maif 
of a young fellow exercising some little authority : 

" Where are you taking that bucket to > " 

" On to Ihe forecastle for water, sir," I answered. 

"Do you know anything about rigging a head pump? "I 
exclaimed. " Not you," he cried, laughing wiih a fine ai 
tion o{ half jocose, half pitying good nature, " Her^ 
show you what to do," 

He followed me up the ladder. Upon the forecastle the 4 
was blowing with a great roaring noise. The Sentry }f^ 
againsiit,and his heavily coated figure swayed like a scal^ 
in a breezy field as he swung on his gripping feet to the p" 
and loss of the bow. The surge, rent by the shearing cum 
rose in a boiling mass of whiteness to within reach of tb( 
when the ship pitched. The driven fabric swept the se**8 
her weather bow in smoke, and at every stately courtesy tM 
sheet of foam washed many fathoms ahead. The t 
<lark and hard. The ship heeled sharply over under j 
breasts of canvas, and from the forecastle you saw tbfe I 
race past her on either hand, and lift astern like b s 
covered path, 

"Thi.-; was my chance, and the first chance, Mariao,** 
Will. " How are you getting on ?" 

■■ Well." 

"We'll seem to loiter a bit over this pump. What ate^ 
going tu do with you ? " 

r laid him, 

"What! Cuddy bottle washer? And the steward'ifl 
cad of the ship. There are many cads among us, btitT^ 
head of the clan here." 

" I'm perfectly satisfied, Will. I wish I could ! 
I waiu to see him with toy own eyci*." 

■' Hold the bucket so," said he, " and I'll pump, I 
miiiii the sentry. No notice is taken of soldiers at tUis 



t stup. 1 could hug you for youi' pluck, I coutd. After ^ 
e days o( bhick hole under here to Lailc tu tlie captain 3 

etor as 1 beard you ! Where du you sleep ? " 

All this while he was pretending to work Lhe brqJte of t 

imp as though something was wrong witJi it. 1 answered, j 

"Come, that's good," said he, " a cabin lo yourself ! 

raMn't have given you more had they charged you sijti 

ineas." I 

" I have no mattress, and nothing to sleep on but Ibe buitl 
Wards," said I. 

" And no bed-clothes, «i course ? " aald he. 

" The steward has promised me the loan of a blanket if ij 

n find one." 

" Leave me to see what I can do," he exclaimed. 

"Ruu no risks, Will, for both our sakes." 

" Do you want your money, Marian ? " 

"No, I was searched. If 1 produce money now theyfl 
Juess I have a friend oti board. Will, there's one thing yqf 
must contrive. Let me have pencil and paper— not 
pflit for a better chance ; there will be plenty. I must wr8 
D him," 

\ "How are you going to give him a letter?" 
L "I'll find a way. Will." 

r "Marian, there's no man under these Stars which are begd 
■Ing to shine who's worth what you're doing for Tom. 
pld the wind blows ! And aren't they driving the old buuld 
I know what it will be— eight belts, and Balls' infeni 
Bipe, and an hour's roosting up among those boughs there J 
«£ and stow. You don't want all that water to wash in." 
' He emptied two-thirds of the bucket, put the strap into ti 
bind, and we went down the forecastle ladder. The stewag 
^^Q was helping the other man to lay the cloth asked 1 

J kept me so long. 

"The pump's stiff," said I, "and it blows hard on t(| 
^'c'&le," 

:*Hard in your eye I " he exclaimed. "Look lively noi 
'here must be no skulking, If you don't bear a hand h«a 

ft.send you forward to the bo'sun, and the land of ropes' ena 

id kicks." 
fThe under steward laughed heartily. I went briskly to n 
Mbin,and washed my face and hands as well as 1 could <i ' 
^fti I found nothing in the steward's language loange; 
Eotliing in my situation to cause me an instant's tc^^sA. 
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trutli is, I was extraordinarily encouraged and supported by 
the sense of my sex, by tlie thought that I need but avow my- 
self, to become an object of romantic interest, and so be, at all 
events, humanely treated. Indeed. 1 caught myself laughing 
when 1 put my hand into the upper bunk to feel for the 
parcel of my wearing apparel. What,-! thought to myself, 
would the steward think, if I were to dress myself in those 
clothes and enter the cuddy ? 



CHAPTER XXI. 



; ENTERS UPON HER DUTIES. 



I PTD but little on this, the first day of my entering up< 
strange new duties. The steward distrusted my sea len 
he and his mate fetched the dishes from the galley, Ti. 
about the fore-end of the cuddy, put the dirty plates inH 
basket, collected the knives and Corks, went on errands^ 
pantry, and the like. The picture of the cuddy was i" 
and hearty. Two large illuminated globes, in silver hqi 
swung under the ceiling: the light of them flashed I 
mirrors, and rippled with the movements of tin 
polished woodwork. The captain sat ai the head 
the doctor on his right. Captain Barcott and Lienta 
Cbinimo sat together on the other .side. These four n 
with immense appetites. Once or twice Captain \_ 
screwed his glass into his eye and looked at me ; but In'sc 
expressed no more than surprise to find me at work as ag 
servant ; the others took not the least notice of me. 

Captain Barrett had a loud laugh, and a hearty mani 
speaking : Lieutenant Chimmo was thin of voice, stiltfli 
affected, so stiff and snobbish as to satisfy me hewasx 
born gentleman. I wondered to find neither of the tnaf 
table, but I soon discovered that it was the custom on | 
the Oiitde Harold for the mate of the watch to c 
and eat after the captain was done, the other two matCftj 
ing him when possible, so as to make a separate table. 

The talk at the beginning was not very interesting, 
convict guard, it seems, had come to the ship from Chat 
and neither Captain Barrett nnr the lieutenant eoUld » 
much in abuse of that place. There wiis no society ; 
drink formed the life of the town, Dcptford, nay even 8 
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Rness was sweet and desirable compared to Chatham. 1^n| 
Kdoctor ale, and drank water with h litile wine in it. and seem^H 
■tg listen. The captain frequently litted his eyes to the sInH 
night as though thinking more of the weather than of tajM 
H^fiiceTs' chatter. Presently Captain Barrett, leaning across HaB 
Roble, said to the doctor : H 

■ "Chimmo and 1 have been wondering whether you'd haij 
nnjr objection, after the feilow's irons are kiiocked-oR, I mead| 
nu Barney Aaron coming aft to give us a few lessuns in spaflM 
■Ting? I dare say, captain, your sailmaker could coninve nl 
naroish out an arrangement of canvas and oakum to answflfl 
lior boxing gluves." 9 

■ " !l would be impossible to imagine any objection sirongen 
■than mine to your suggestion," said the doctor, V 

■ ''There'd be always a sentry at hand, you know." saiJB 
KLieutenant ChJmroo. J| 
I " Let us change the subject." said the doctor severely. ^| 
B Captain Barrett looked at the doctor with a slight soe^B 
Kaad said : " We'll not talk of bringing Barney Aaron aGQ| 
■tre'l) talk of Barney Aaron as he is. Pity so much tale flj 
fchoold go wrong. Transport your felonious clergy, attorneys 
nanners, medical men," he added; with a significant look jjj 
KKe doctor, "and the rest of the plentiful mobs : there'd a1w3]^| 
Khen be too many to spare. But to send such a prize fighliaM 
mxa Barney Aaron out of the kingdom! to ship him into^d 
■country where there'll be nobody to appreciate him! tt'siQ^ 
■Kid as robbing the crown of England of a jewel ! " A 

■ ^he captain, observing that the doctor did not like this talk, 
MJianged the subject by speaking of the fine progress the ship 
Kfl^ making. At this moment I was sent to the pantry by the 
fcteward. When I returned I heard Lieutenant Chimmo say ;_ 
Bi " What would those chaps under hatches give for a taste ofil 
Boaicurrted fowl ? Your cook's a neat hand, captain." ■ 
H "The provisions served out to the convicts are infernal^fl 
|px4i" said Captain Barrett. Jfl 

■ "They arc not good, but they may be eaten, as Char|i^| 
BCII. said to the soldier who showed him some moldy pieg^f 
Hof bread," exclaimed the doctor. JH 
W " At such a table as this," said Lieutenant Chimmo, " a in4^| 
I can take a philosophical view of the tastes and appetites bH 
I people who are not present." j^k 
L "Convicts are as well fed as sailors," said Ca.i2t^H 
I SuiheHand. |^| 
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"I'd rather be a convicl than a sailor," said ' 
Barrett 

■' One's t'other more often than not," observed LiealJ 
Chimmo. " 'Stonishing what a lot of rogues sail afori 
mast." 1 

" Take care that whisper don't get forward of the main j 
seniry,"said the captain, with a gtance at the steward, 
got a sensitive side to his nature." 

•' Doctor, what's to be ihe routine when decent weattu 
in?" inquired Captain Barrett. 

" Schools. Bible classes, and frequent prayer meeting! 
answered the doctor. 

" Don't educate them," said Lieutenant Chimrao, 
Ycry bad now ; education "11 make them worse." 

" I'm with Chimmo," said Captain Barrett. " DoctOf 
wager you what you will that the worst of your peop) 
those who are most intelligent and best educated." 

The doctor made no answer. 

'■ I must state this as a fact," said Captain Sutherland 
a side look at the doctor, as though distrusting his topic. 
Bates, my chief officer, recognized one of the conviclfcj 

name " The doctor made a motion with hi« hand. 

enough if I say," exclaimed the captain, stammering. ' 
same man is a person of excellent antecedents, was for^ 
at sea and held several posts of trust, and finally WODIM 
flourishing career by investing his savings in a smart] 
bark for no other purpose than to scuttle her that he 4 
pocket about triple the amount of his venture In ins^ 
money." 

1 heard this, and my heart turned hot as fire. I lo»^ 
walk up to Captain Sutherland, look him in the eyes, a 
him beast and liar, No one observed me, which was'1 
I was conscious that my face worked with agitation, Bifc 
my cheeks were red with the blood which the captain's If 
driven into my head. At this point the steward !)« 
carry a basket of dirty dishes to the galley, and I 5te[q 
with my burden on to the quarter deck. 

The evening was black and the wind wet, and TtT 
athwart the bulwark rail with a shriek and the bit* o^ 
Over the lee rail the seas ran from the ship in pale, c 
heaps. Occasionally the brine lashed the forecastle ] 
showering of small shot, and again and again you'd jL 
bhw of a sea on the bow sUiV^ing the ship before slid 
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■Mt nml tbe white water or it was Hnshcd tiack into the daifl 
Bind, ihnugti ihc his«ing body came like a thunder squall afl 
DBUnt bier, sinking tlie decks till the scuppers cobbed again| 
\ 1 staggered along with tlie Ivislici uf crockeir, and, passioa 
Be sentry, slipped and sidled forward thruiigii ihu coDvictn 
Bcltisure tilt 1 came to the ship's galley. A number of sea 
Hni were gathered under the lee of this place. The red (in 
K^ttut stove illuminated the fat 5gurc ot the cook as be stoQM 
Kinting a piece of paper to the flame of lUe lamp to light bfl 
HM. Another fellow wus busy ut a kind of dresser. AgHinM 
|tt closed weather dour leaned the bu;ttSMMin with foIdtH 
Bpis and an inserted pipe betwixt bis llp>j. It was a hot, i^tiuS 
HeUow interior to look in npon after the cheerless scene of ttn 
Keks and the leaning and waving heights of dim canvas abova 
ftf'So they've found work for you, hey ? " snid the bontswaito 
BllDgnicalargenod. "Yet you'd better ha' slopped at home.fl 
■'•Who's this? " said the cook. J 

B^.The youngster as 1 found rolled up in a spare t'gallan' s'l J 
Biwered the boatswain. " They're a-going to kcephim in tM 
Kd o'knives and forks." ■ 

Bt" And you'd rather be a waiter than a steward, Joey ? " salfl 
■eeook, with a greasy chuckle. " I dorn't Manie you, It's id 
■l^t Id with us idlers, and a warm blanket's better than a l«9 
Bring, aint it, Mr. Balls? But what's brought the covey ta 
Ktp in this here convick barge ? " I 

IL"What ha' you got there?" said the fellow at the dresserJ 
K" Oirty plate.s," said I. I 

VThts man. who was the cook's mate, who had but one eyw 
Bd whose cast of face was certainly more villainous than ana 

■ the felflns I had watched taking their exercise that day, pin 
b head out of the galley door, and exclaimed. " Fire tha| 
BjBTS steward ! Here's a galluws' lookout o' dishes. If thM 
Here perrshin' Stiles could foul six plates 'stead o' wan hc'fl 
B't to spite me." He continued to grumble hideously, and ■ 
netted away from his ugly tongue and uglier face, and walkeM 
Bwanl the cuddy, but slowly, and holding on as 1 went, fofl 
Be decks were steep and greasy, and the ship was taking tba 
Kt9 in quick, angry jumps. fl 

■ As I passed through the quarter deck barricade my elbofl 
Bas touched, and Will accosted me. I 
B " I'm going to bounce a mattress out of the steward for youJ 
H«rian," said he, "but as no more lies than can be helpem 
Bust be told, follow me." J 
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I accompanied him up the lee poop ladder. He led A 
little way along the deck and Chen crossed it Co where ftjQ 
was standing under the shelter of one of the quarter boat 

■• Here's this stowway lad asked me to help him lo * 
tress, sir," he exclaimed. ''They've given liim a buy 
the steerage, but there's nothing iu it to lie Upon." 

" He deserves ihe cat for hiding aboard us," answertf^ 
man, who was indeed Mr. Bales, the first mate.—*' What^ 
they put him to, d'ye know, Johnstone ? " 

" He's cuddy boUle washer, sir." 

" What's brought you to sea, you young fool ? " 

" I want to get lo Tasmania, sir." 

" Why didn't you concern yourself in some riot Ora 
Irish politician ? They'd have clothed, and bedded, aiu 
and sent you across handsomely, and perhaps have fitted 
with a good berth ashore at the end. Instead you sta^ 
sneak, and no doubt you'll come home again as a snealc. 
tress — mattress— I've got nothing to do with that, 
yourself and be off." 

I went on lo the quarter deck, wondering what on^ 
Will meant by taking me to the mate asihough to prorotq 
to abuse me. Before I entered the cuddy my cousin ik 
my elbow : you will remember that it was very darl^ 
nobody but the sentry was on the quarter deck, 

" It's all right," said he hastily ; "I'll manage it now. 
a bit, You must have abed to lie on, you know, Doq'^ 
to heart what the mate says, It's his duty to growl J 
but as a man he's sound to the heels," 

They were still at table in the cuddy. It was J 
realize that the vessel was n prison ship when you lOl 
this bright, rich interior with it.s soft, yellow lamps 1 
under the skylights, and the looking-gUsses reduplicatlfl 
sparkling and hospitable furniture of the table. li« 
passing from another slate of life to enter this brightn^ 
warmth from the wet and nipping blackness outside, 
grim, dark-cloaked figure of the sentry, the barricadl 
blackness and silence of the sentineled main hatch. 

The steward sent me to the pantry to wash glasses.* 
went with his assislani, a fellow named Franz or Ftf 
young German. I had noi before known him for a C 
1 believe I had not heard him speak. _ He was a f « _ 
ginger-colored man, as expressionless of face as an o]fl 
Bin ht was good tetnpered and willing, and when WC were J! 
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ijc Iricnils. I answered il would imt be my fault if wc were 
mot good friends. On liiis lie slumk hands with me. and asked 
|if 1 was ever in Germany, He wished to know why 1 had 
limed myself away in this cnnvjcl ship, and if I had friends in, 
Tasmania. 

" T need not iiave luddeii," said ! ; " my friends are well t 

■* Dot 1 can believe." said lie. polishing a tumbler and ctn^ 

J (jiie eye wiiile he held it to llie lamp. " Vou vhas a youiA 

_reiiiietnaD— dot 1 hear in your voice. Maybe you vhas movl 

lOf a gentleman dan some dot ve vails on. How do you liM 

Wr. Stiles ? " naming the steward. 

" He in a funny man." 

" Htiw vhas he funny ? " said he, 

" He made you laugh heartily when he talked to me." 

'• Dot vhas to please him. ' For my part " He shrugg* 

^E* ^^uu' tiers. He then inquired if I had agreed for any wag« 
^(i expressed sorrow that we were not to share a berth. " " 
'^'inake you my chum — dot is der verdt — whilst vc vhl 

Jatty the steward called to us. and when I entered ll 

JTfound Mr. Bates at table and the captain and ofRcet^ 

^ Mr. Bates was very quick with his dinner; he had'*^ 

[Jirge of the deck ; I believe he was not above ten minutes 

Bn dispatching his meal. He took no notice of me. 

Tie was gone I helped the two stewards to strip the table, : 

wTitle this was doing Will Johnstone put his head in at the CUth 

lOr and called to the steward. 

" There's some spare convict's mattresses stowed away a(^_ 

pjuil he, in the peremptory voice of the sea; "you're to lei 

Marlowe have one; and throw in a couple of the convicts' 

Mihets for his use. D'ye hear me, steward ? " 

" Ves, I hear you, young gentleman," answered the steward, 

"■ But who sent me that bii of noose ? " 

^Wllt, however, had backed a slcj) and disappeared In tly 

"The order comes from Mr. Bates, I expect," said I. 

«»! on to the pocp some time since to see if he'd let a 
pre a mattress," 
■f -Wei!, pink me H yon was behind the door when che«k K 
jsitd out." said the steward, " Did he offer to throw y 
rerboard ? " 
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" He aske<l me many questions. Mr. Bales seems c 
the kind est- hearted of men." 

TIte steward stared at nie for a moment:, muttered to fi 
self, then with something of an agitated hand proceeded ii 
workof stripping the table. However, Will's ruse or " ttoa^ 
as he had called it, proved successful ; Mr, Sliles, t 
supposed that the apprentice had come with direct iiisi 
lions ; and when he had cleared the table he look me intm 
Bteerage, and opening a cabin door, held up a lantern a 
me choose a mattress. A number of convicts' mattres 
stowed here, every one with a little pillow attached to i^ 
every one was numbered, as though as a provision for a & 
assemblage of miscreants than had been shipped. Hefi^S 
were two or three bales of spare blankets, to a couple of « 
I helped myself ; and now, thanks to Will, I had a bedl) 
on and clothes to cover me. i 

In my own berth, as I may call it, I said to the steward, p 
ing to the bundle it) the upper bunk,''That can be left tj 
It will not be in the way." 

" What is it ? ■' said he. " Ho, it wasbrought aboard just^ 
we started, and the captain gave it to me thinking it a 
belong to some of the soldiers or their wives as'd prcsea' 
claiming it. It's a herror," said he, looking at the \__ 
"though the name of this wessel's wrote big enough j 
monkey to read without glasses. I,et it lie. It's out d 
ways here." Then, looking round him, he lost h'ts I 
" Here's a pretty go ! " he cried. "To think of a Woi 
stowaway berthed in such a beautiful bedroom as this \ 
It's a-flying in ih^face of right, and it's a-courting and c 
iug of wickedness to make anyone a^ has done i 
comfortable. If this gets wind, suffocate me if stom 
won't breed thick as ilcas in wessel's holds. But yov'I)^ 
to work." 

" I'll work and work well." said I, smiling, " and as y 
me so shall your reward be," 

He held the lantern to my face, and said, " Where ?" 

" Hobart Town." 

" There's no use a-dangling that sort of fly," said he. ■ 
no one-eyed fish. When I rise it's to summat juicy, w!l&J| 
a hook in its inside. Never you mind about Hobart T^ 
but turn to and get your supper." 

1 went to the paniry, where I found Frank. We supM 
a dinli that had come fropi the cabin table. Frank V 



ppc tbU hAd tKe captain sent me tu live befoie the maaJ 
Bbotilii never have beheld ot tasted such a disli even in nfl 
■reams. "They>tarfs yon," said he, "on pork dutvlias deafl 
mt dec measleii, uiid beef dot vlias a horse until dey salt hfl 
HOtm into casks." Again he endeavored tu ascertain whoH 
has, and what I meant to do on my arrival in liobart Towfl 
Kessid if toy connections were flourishing people he'd be vefl 
Kntefnl if I'd put m a g^)od word for him ; he was not bofl 
Bd this sort of life ; he had seen better days, wrote a goifl 
■Hod, and could correspond in three tongues. He had ftignM| 
■Lrttcles for the round voyage, but was ready to run from iM 
nbip if a chance offered. M 

■ I looked mysterious, and smiled knowingly, andsaJd Iguess^ 
Bat when my friends heard my story they would be glad to c9 
H kindness to anyone who had proved a friend to me duri^| 
Hie passage. He put oil into my cabin lamp and showed aM 
How to trim it, and assured me that any little conveniencfl 
nbich be possessed were at my service. I learned that nn 
Brork ended at nine. At half-past eight the materials for grol 
Krere placed upon the cabin table, and at two bells I was n 
Kberty to go to bed. jl 

m •■But yer'll understand," said the steward, who gave am 
Rhis information, " that if all 'ands is called you must turn ocd 
bt'll be for me to sing down the hatch 'all 'ands,' and y(fl 
Hon't atop to dress, but rush up, for you're never to know whfl 
Banfut thing aint on the heve of 'appening when that loud cfl 
mt 'ill 'ands ' rings through such a big ship as this, and ■ 
■ou don't turn out, then of course you'll be one of thai 
Hu'ties as feel son-y for themselves next day." ■ 

H When two bells were struck I went into the recess un(^| 
Bte poop to take a look at the laboring ship and the dafl 
nght before going to bed. The canvas bad been reefed 9 
B^t o'clock ; at that hour and for some time after I had beanj 
■he wild, hoarse notes nf sailors singing out at the ropes, aiifl 
Be cannonading of heavy sails, whose released halyards hiufl 
^^andoned the slack canvas to the thrashing gale, The shB 
ftas rushing along her course, climbing the high seas aifl 
Bhitening out the water till the seething waves gleamed lt^| 
■loonhght round about her. Captain Barrett ;ind the doc» 
mt^K playing at chess in the cuddy ; the subaltern looked « 
Erithapaper cigar drooping from his mouth. All seemed dafl 
wid at rest down the hatch where the soldiers' quarters weifl 
n thought to myself if this ahip were to strike anoU\«:^ 'in 
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founder, what chance for their lives would the two butfi 
and thirty men below have — lying, for all I knew, in i| 
irons, so battened down that nothing short of an explu 
could lift the hatch for them. 

A figure approached and peered in my face ; the i 
lamplight was upon him . it was Will. 

"Is that you?" said he doubtfully. 

On my replying he put his hand into his pocket and (_ 
me a little, parcel. "Here's a pencil and paper for j 
Marian," said he. "lie mighty careful in writing, anit ^ 
mention my name. You can't be too cautious. The s 
eyes are as keen as their bayonets. Have you a mattress^ 

" Yes." ^ 

" Why don't you go to bed ? " 

"1 am off in a minute." 

"This is no place for you. I wish you were at botq 
Stepney." 

He went on to the poop and I descended to my berth. 



CHAPTER XXH. 



SHE SEES HER SWEETHEART. 



The convict mattress was hard, and the pillow was i 
and the blankets as coarse as manufacture could coi 
yet I would not have exchanged them for my o 
and linen at home. I was now sleeping as Tom did ; ) 
on board a canvict ship as he was, and some of the cotq 
I should be forced to keep were scarcely less rough thai 
felons below ; I should be doing work by day almost « ' 
perhaps, as Tom would be put to ; I was therefore m 
hand in hand with my love in the sympathy of suffering, 
bearing almost as heavy a burden as weighed Upoii bisi 
even his degradation was as much mine as though I tai 
a convict, for he was my sweetheart, and one day, Go 
tng, would be my husband, and whatever touched him.'fi 
me as though we had been one. 

These were my thoughts as I pulled the convict blV^ 
over me, and put my head upon the little, hard convict p_ 
and lay for a while listening to the torrent of foam thgt-W 
dered past the porthole. I then fell asleep, and my ste^H 
deep and dreamless as death, so exhausted was I ; Eiltti^'jV 
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■airolce the cabin was glimmering out to the light of ihe neii 
Broken morning, and I beheld the young man Frank standSl 
Beside me. 

■ He told me it was time to turn out ; the steward was call! 
■or me; there was the cabin deck to scrub and the cuddy to 
Be got ready for brca]«fast. 
I " I'll follow you in an instant," said I. 

■ " Oo you know," said lie. going to the door, " dot you 
TCry goodt looking? It vhas lucky you hov goodt teeth — yi 
Blow them even in your sleep, 1 sometimes belief I must hov 
Ken your sister. But hov you a sister ? " 
I " No," said I, rubbing my eyes, and troubled by these ques- 
pODS, and wishing he would go. 

w "Veil, I vhas a waiter for two or three months at der Bruns- 
prick Hotel in der East India Docks, und I remember a hand- 
ilDme young lady dot came in once or twice in dot time. She 
Rbas so much like you dot she might easily hov been your 
nster." 

r He went out when he had said this. I had no time to reflect, 
but certainly I had found no air of suspicion in his manner. 
Bt took me but a minute to plunge my face in cold water and 
BJo out, having laid down, for warmth, fully dressed, save my 
Sip and shoes. On my showing myself the steward told me to 
piet a bucket and go on the poop and fetch water from the 
mump, which the apprentices and some ordinary seamen 
Rrashing down the deck by. 

B I moiinted the companion ladder and found the morning 
Brightening into sunshine; the sea in the east was radi " 
Ktl) sliding hills of silver ; the sky was a delicate azure. 
KifliI, feather-sliaped clouds, linked like lacework. Pe 
^u us at the distance of a mile was a large ship with flags 
^fe^ She was bowing the sea somewhat heavily, and madi 
Mble picture as she crushed the brine into sno 
l^&sive fore foot, yielding to the surge till the line of 
Hffeeji copper showed with a long, wet flash, while the 
n^tteness of her canvas ran trembling in shadows to her trucks- 
fcteh her tossing, where it blended with the feather-shaped 
H^ds so that you could scarce tetl one from another. 
K Our own ship was clothed with sail to the royal yards, with 
Bsttk lines of damp where the reefs had been lately shaken 
Btrf^ I was too far aft to see the main deck. Smoke from the 
fehimneys of the two galleys blew black and brisk over the 
mow, showing that the wind nearly followed us. TUfe 
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e washing down, the head i>urap was going, and !: 
were beiog handed along from the forecastle, where sttxi^'d 
sentry in a gray coat with his bayonet gleaming like silf^ 
The first person I saw on the poop was my cousin Willg 
and several others were scrubbing the deck hard with bre 
while a broad-shouldered apprentice ftung pailfuls of i 
along the planks. Will turned his head and saw me, bat tl 
no (urihet notice, Mr. Hates, the chief mate, stood neaf ^ 
wheel, and I observed that he watched me while 1 lillc ' 
bucket at the little pump that was kept a-gushing by a 
young seaman. It was a strange, real picture of shipb< 
life oa the high seas. The cold of the night was still r^ j 
wind, and not yet had the sun extinguished the melanch^ 
the gray dawn in the distant recesses of the west. 

I saw no convict, but when I returned to the cuddy 4 
my bucket full of water on looking through the winm 
which commanded a view of tlie main deck 1 observed an 
ber of the felons all hard at work brushing, swabbing[,|9 
cleaning. For an hour 1 worked with Frank, scrubbing'^ 
cuddy deck, drying :1, replacing the lengths of carpet, xni 
on. The steward then told me to get a hook-pot from,^ 
pantry and go to the galley for some hot coffee for Franltfl 
myself. I found a hook-pot, and stepped on to the got 
deck, meaning to walk forward by the narrow gangway;' 
a number of seamen on some job there blocked it, so I ^ 
past the sentry at the barricade gate. 

I wastremblingand felt myself turn pale. There weren 
conviets about, and any one at a moment might turn and' " 
to be Tom. Some were coiling ropes away, some slamM 
deck with swabs, some were cleaning the paint worlc:i 
were all ironed. The decks, dark with brine, were | 
the motions of the ship quick and uncomfortable, a 
irons, robbing the limbs of all elasticity, caused mat^ ( 
unhappy wretches to slide and stagger as they moved ttQJ 
for which they would be sharply and sometimes brutally y 
at by the convicts who ovetseered them. The priie-fi 
was savagely swabbing near the main hatch ; he strncl^ 
deck as though he would split it. 1 was obliged lo p 
close : he saw me, and nodded, and said in a low, tbicl^l 
caslic voice, " Dice work to put a gedtlebad to." r 

" Attend to what you're about there !" roared a voice I 
across the deck. 

I pushed on. A convict stood at the ship's side, coilidj 
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Bpe over a pin. His face was averled, but a^ 1 oeared hifl 
He moved his bead to look in the directioD uf ihe poop. 9 
■vs Tom. Our «yes met. He did ttoi know me and lumol 
bs gate away, theo looked Again, tlien shired aii i/ paralyzecfl 
Hs^ftftds were arrcNied as though he hdd been struck dcadfl 
BS'hce wbiteiietl to the complexion of death. 1 brushed paaB 
BoLClose, saying id a low voice, but distinctly, " Tom, dcavesd 
His Marian. We are together and shall yet be happy," una 
po saying I went oo without again looking and entered ttfl 
tbip's galley. | 

\ JBut the sudden encountct*. the seeing him in irons, SS 
pffected me that I could scarcely draw my breath. I notice4| 
■itth a pang of exquisite distress that he looked ill : bis ConM 
Mexioii an unhealthy white, his cheeks sunk, his eyes holloa 
bid leaden. When I tvas in the galley I stood struggling \m 
fct my breath before attempting to speak ; then 1 heard m 
Bmmotion outside. The stont cook pushed past me, anfl 
Bttiog his head through the galley door, cried, after staring d 
Kr inaments,"Blawed if it don't look as if the pore chap w» 
King ! " • ■ 

Vloprang through ihe door, and saw Tom supported hy Iwa 
K'ldtree convicts ; he lay in their arms in the posture of a man 
Bbeifton to his feet, but unable to stand. In a minut« or tmjl 
K struggled and stood erect, and 1 heard him say, " T herd 
His, I thank you. Just a passing faintness. Take no moH 
Bed of me," and picking up the rope he continued in his tad 
Hcoiling it over the pin. I watched him coil a second roiM 
^pw and then re-entered the galley. ■ 

H" I wonder them coves ainC a-fainting every hour/'said tbg 
Hak.ashe tilled my hook-pot with hot coffee. " No grog anm 
K baccy !— think of that — and a vindier diet than fo'c'^b| 
Howaoce. Burgoo may be good eating for them as thinks t^ 
ns^tpes good music ; but you may take it from me, my lad 
Hal it aint the sort of stuff for a growd up man to turn in nd 
Kfiere'stoo much sop a-going in prison fare. A gent whin 
BrpUght himself up for years on champagne, salmon, and itfl 
RBt of eating signs the wrong name to a bit of paper, Anclfl 
Ht aboard a ship like this, where he gels nothen to eat bifl 
BpGoa and ship's beef and burgoo. Can the likes of such mtlfl 
Ulp fainting ? Ask yourself. I dessay the covey as sffoundt^ 
B6t now was a nob in his way before he was took. Therew 
K> telling who's who down below. Out of the road now, nd 
piwly- Here's the sailors a. coming tor thi;u \ea" ■ 
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I got into the iiarrnw gai)gwa.y, and so made pny wan 
ihui I might not again pass Tom. My dread was for tt ~ 
ralher ihan for hiro. If I drew close and once more' 
him in the face, my passion of love must vent itself i 
desperate, betraying manner. Girl as I was 1 found a cui^ 
my heart for the barbarity that weighted my sweetht 
ankles with iron ; and a curse for the law that had su^ 
two damned villains to swear his liberty, fortune, hapdl 
away, and make a broken-hearted convict of him. 

1 drank a little coffee in the pantry with my fellow-» 
but ate nothing. The German supposed I was fretttoj 
having run away, and good-naturedly tried to cheer inc. 
ever, as the lime passed my spirits improved, for now 11 
beyond all doubt that Tom was on board, and he atsp-K 
beyond all doubt that I was with him, and it coraforledfl 
reRect that without any fvirther explanation he would q 
stajid why I had made no attempt to bid him fareir 
Woolwich. 

And still I was anxious ; he would soon discover by Oli 
ing me as I passed to and fro that I had been put to rf" 
work, unfit for the lady of his love, for the girl of his^ 
for a woman who had been greatly indulged, who knewn 
ing of hardships, whose means were ample for one wf 
degree ; I feared his spirit would chafe and fret ov^ 
thought of my being a common helper in the cabin, a o. 
deck scrubber, a ship's scullery boy, and that to delivM 
from these degrading offices he might betray me, tell the* 
of our love, and exactly reveal my condition, not doubl* 
dare say, that Captam Sutherland would then charge n 
my passage, and use me as a passenger. And indeed T a 
have been very willing to be a passenger, to pay any J 
hitant sum for that privilege, had the thing been contrl'a 
now that 1 was on board. But could it have been man^ 
No. Because whether I revealed myself as a woman 1 
secret which nothing could make her avow, o 
owned my sex and frankly declared that I had followet 
because of my love for him — in either case the stern a 
picious doctor would either oblige me to land at any p 
had occasion to water at, or compel the captain to pasSM 
■ the first ship that would receive me. 

1 found an opportunity after the cuddy breakfast \ 
had been cleared away to write a letter to Tom. I «f 
lay cabin, and used the pencW a^d ija^ec my cousin luid,g 
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■ me. While I wroie I had not felt su tranquil in spirits, sd 
■sy, nay, so happy in my heart for months. Tom was oeufl 

n. Nothing but death ur ocean calamity could separate um 
HI we arrived at Tasmania, and then 1 should be in the sam« 
Kid wiihhim, with opportunities that 1 conid not now imagine j 
■tis writing was like talking to him, and the sweeter becausd 
Iwfts secret : no governor would first read my letter. J 

ftl wrote very small. In pencil, that I might put much intd 
Kfraw compass. I told him of the arrangements 1 had mudd 
Hore leaving home, why I had dressed as a boy, why I haS 
BSdcti myself in this convict ship Instead of following by n 
Bssenger vessel. I gave him my reasons for desiring to coi9 
Bue as a boy, and wound up by begging him to keep up Ufl 
^nit, to be sure we should be happy yet in the new land, aafl 
Rmi^ored him to feel easy as to my situation, my duties beinjfl 
Kht,iny berth comfortable, and my associates civil and obligingl 
^ folded this letter into the smallest square 1 could pack Ta 
Bo, and put it into my waistcoat pocket ready to convey ufl 
nm at some such another opportunity as had befallen thaM 
Kroing' But as it turned out ihe weather changed that da« 
Bd for four successive days it blew hard, with incessant raiin 
K^ch often flashed in whole sheets of water betwixt the reel4 
V masts, and not a convict appeared on deck except thn 
Essmen at meal times to pass the food below. ■ 

^^uring one of these wet and howling days when the shin 
nler small canvas, was swinging over the hills of palliA 
■rter, I stood in the recess under the break of the poop, MJ 
fcrit was done ; I had stepped out to look at the ship befoifl 
^^g to bed. The vessel rushed tlirnugh the night in dar)dB 
B^, and the night itself lay black as ink around the sea, witfl 
K little faintness over our mastheads as thougli there was S 
macya there. I was about to go to bed when Will came off i)« 
ftpp, snd distinguishing me in the light that lay on thecuddg 
BiMows, he screwed himself into a dark corner and called. ■ 
Knt down the slope of deck. j| 

■j' I have been talking about you to ihe chief mate," said ha 
K have told him that by an accident I have found out wh4 
BI1 are, I said your mother's name was Marlowe, and lh^| 
feur father in his life was a client of my father's. Mr. BateB 
Bipposes that your mother married a cousin of her own nama 
I told him I knew that you were thoroughly respectable, and 
bat you had left your home because your stepfather ted yen 

■ dog's life." S 
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'• What was the gooj of you telling iiim all this?" b 
[eeling »ery angry, though 1 contiolled myself, " Bui 1 \ 
how ii'U end : yoii'l! talk and talk till you betray me, i 
ibeo thai odious ductur will take the first opportunity ton 
me out of the ship ; all chat I have suffered and pa 
clirough will go for nothing, and [ shali lose sight of ToiH 
perhaps be separated from him forever," and now 1 felt^ 
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talk like a fool, honey," said Will ; " I'l 
to betriiy you. I want to go on helping you as I helped 
from the start, but as 1 ought never to have helped yoi 
arc you going to get any clothes? Think ! Don't la 
slop chest, Vou're not on the articles ; Uiere'll be i 
farthing coming to you ; you've been searched, and it's a 
ilic question you should produce money now. Willtba'!? 
tain iru&t a stowaway? Of course not. So there's no>| 
cheat so far as you're concerned. Vet how lung d'ye t 
tliose clothes of yours are going to Jiang upon yourb 
scrubbing and luessing about in them as you are all'j 
long? And when wear has turned them into Irish per 
wlial are you going to do for a shift of duds ? Wliy,'J 
must come to me, of course. But how can I help yoB^ 
don't know you in some such a way as to justify me in I ' 
an interest in you ? Now, do you see what I would be^ 
cried he, giving me a soft, piayful chuck under the chti^ 

"Yes, I understand now. I ask your pardon, ytjT 
clever and look ahead." 

" Well, that's all right," said he ; " and now I shall be3 
to give you a shift of linen and to modestly rig fOUJ| 
Most of what's in my chest was given to rae by yon. N^ 
can say a word when it's understood that your father if 
client of the old man's. It'll raise you in the general « 
also. So, say what you will, I've done you a good tUFil 
bles.sed night ; and now get to bed away out of this £ 
yowling. Look how sweetly it rains ! And I've still \ 
hours to stand." 

With that he made a spring on to the poop ladderl 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

EHC VISITS THE BARRACKS AND LISTENS TO A LECTURE. 

1 HAVE said tliat this passage of wet, violent weather Iasi«i 
K»ut four days. On the morning of the fourth day of it i 
Bvard sent me to the galley on some errant! I forget l)u 
itu« of."- The cook was wild with temper ; ewerylhinJ 
atnfid to have gone wrong witit hira ; the baker had offerAJ 
Aght him for his day's allowance of rum ; he had scaJdc/ 
ntself besides during an unusually heavy lurch ; when '. 
oked in on him he swore and told me to wait. It was all ti 
Bie to me ; it had ceased to rain, and 1 stood under the let 
■llie galley for shelter. 
It was a gray, dark, dismal, roaring day ; the sea rolled ij 
Ik of green, and the foam of them as their heads broke 
BWn high up in white smoke. The ship looked strai 
rfl ; her lee rigging and gear were arched out hy the galcj 
s bands of toiisails were dusky with wet; and the win^ 
reamed like children flying in terror. The barricades gavi 
! Bhip a most miserable appearance. The decks sobbef 
th the ceaseless soaking, and the white water flasbej 
joatds through the scupper holes whenever the ress 
tied her lee side. At the far end of the poop ' 
tmsman, sharply rising and falling against the whirling si 
the sky. The officer of the watch, clothed in oils' 
)0(i grasping a stay near a quarter boat. A single s{ 
kkI at the head of the poop ladder ; the poor fellow 
dden, and seemed withered by the ceaseless pouring of t 
tSl- One cannot but feel sorry for soldiers at sea. '■■ 
recastle sentry looked equally wretched ; those on there 
Ck were in some degree sheltered by the weather bulwarks! 
Strange smel! of cattle, hay. poultry, and pigs came from 
E great longboat within and under which the live stoclii 
ire Slowed. A dismal, wet, roaring, frost-cold picture ; 
etancholy horror of it is upon my spirits as 1 talk to y 
d yet liiis was but the first week of what might prove \ 
ssage of months. 

rheard the boatswain's voice uf thunder giving orders I 
imc seamen on the other side of the galley. Presently i 
LHie round to my side of the deck, and on seeing mec 
[tj"I've got some o' your property. T\\e tV\e.\ ai»,\ 
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I'm to hand it over to you. Here's the handkerchief," j 
he. " There was two pipes ; well, I can't return 'em, bee 
they're broke. Here's yer tiniier box and arrangement, E 
pretty contrivance it is. When 1 get ashore I shall i 
young woman to make me a present of such another." 

" You are very welcome to it, Mr. Balls." 

■■ Say you so ? Smite me if I haven't been swearin 
was a gentleman born and bred ever since I first luggeSi, 
out of the t'garn's'l. Well, I'm truly obliged. As pM 
little — — " And he walked off, talking aloud as he loofct 
the tinder box. 

1 heard the cook speaking with great excitement to his d 
and guessed that I should do well to keep'^quiet until hM 
me that he was ready, A few minutes later a soldifcr'ffl 
rose through the hatch near the cuddy front — they calff^ 
the booby hatch — and came forward. She had a sham^ 
her head, and was bringing a pudding to the cook to be b 
A sudden heave of the ship drove her against the lefl^fl 
warks; I went to her help, took the dish from her, anqj 
it into her hands again when we had reached the galley.M 
was the pretty young wife who had before taken notice d 
with smiles. The cook spoke insolently to her, asked f 
she thought he'd shipped to do nothing but look afttr^j 
small mucking jobs of barracks pastry as that there^ 
wasn't no blushen soldiers' cook ; if it depended lipoi 
there'd be no army. What! Keep a scaldin' lot o' f 
peckers in money, good wittles, and fine clothes at the t 
of the nation, whose sailors has to do all the real fightin 
it comes to it? He said much in this way, shi 
and sticking, and thrusting, and gesticulating 
dangerous looking fork used for bringing up the meat a 
the coppers. The woman threatened to fetch the sergi 
the cook, with a horrid laugh, begged her to iose no tini^| 
coppers were ready, he said, and he'd warrant the BCIJ 
boiled to a turn before four bells. After more of till 
Cook took the dish from the woman, eyed and smelled f| 
a sarcastic leer, and requested her to clear out. 

She stood at my side, breathing short, and very a 
flushed, and said tf she toid her husband of the coc 
havior he would kill him. I advised her to take noq 
of the fellow ; all sea cooks were bad tempered to a pM 
they had much to put up with ; only think of being fq^ 
cook in a icttchen that was continuaUf toUing about, ateit 
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ning, sea water bursting m, hungry t^ailors with knives t^| 
Kir hands, full of threats and oaths if time was not puiiciualljfl 
Kit. \ put the case humoToiisly, and she began tolavigh an^f 
Kieep at me with her bright eyes. V 

Kbe asked me what I waited for, and one thing leading \xt™ 
Kither — she seemed in no hurry to quit me ; and indeed we 
Knd very snug, warm and sheltered under the !ee of the 
Mley — we got upon ihe subject of the quarters below, 
■* What sort of barracks have you ? " said I. ■ 

B'Coine down and see them when yuu can, ".said she. fl 

■' Whom mnst I apply to for permission ? " said I. H 

K' You'll want no permission, I beheve," she answered ; " yoifl 
Kong to the ship; but I'll speak to my husband, and thlfl 
Kgeant 'II make no difficulty." fl 

■" 1 should like to see the convicts' quarters," ."iaid I. fl 

K* Vou'll be able to get a peep at them through the door i|fl 
K steerage bulkhead. I may be able to manage that for yoifl 
K." said she. " Dick has sentry there some time lo-day. IjH 
Bu'H stop here I'll find out at once and come back and lell yc^H 
K hour." ^1 

B thanked her, earnestly hoping that the hour would fit tS 
Kh my duties. Before she returned the cook was ready fo^| 
K. I went toward the cuddy, and as I passed the booby^ 
Kctljhe soldier's wife came up. 

■'You're welcome to step below whenever you please." said 
H; " the sergeant's got an eye itpon you, and wants to 'list 
Ki," she added, laughing, " And a sweet young soldier you'd 
Kke — a rate heart-breaker indeed," said she, looking at me 
Kh a shake of the head. " Dick's on sentry at twelve ; if 
Kt'll suit, come then ; he'll take no notice while you look." 
P'weive was the very hour I would have named : it was niy_ 
Kuer time, and I had a clear half hour at the very least befot4 
Hptng to prepare the cuddy luncheon. When eight belM 
Buck I came to the hatch, but warily ; the doctor was talking^ 
■the captain at the after end of the cuddy, and 1 did no? 
Kan that either of them should see where I was going, tt 
Kl blew hard and was very thick, and the officers were unable 
Bget an observation of the sun. I stooped that the two men 
Hthe cuddy might lose sight of me. By the looks of the sentn"" 

■ ihc quarter-deck barricade I guessed he knew that I wiU 
King to pay his quarters a visit, and that it was all right. 
pared not who saw me descend unless it were the officers Q 
Ri; ship and guard. 
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I put my foot over, and easily weut down an alnxist perpen. 
dicular Udder. 1 found myself in a somewhat straiige interior. 
Oil the right or starboard hand was a long cabin, which W^lt 
afterward tuld me had been designed for a mid&hi|)iiiun's berth. 
This cabin was occupied by the unmarried suldieis. On the 
left-hand side were a number of rough, whitewood eabini, 
rudely erected — such cabins as are put together for the use of 
poor emigrauls. The married couples and children slept in 
ihem. Light descended through the booby butch, but the day 
was very scowliug, as you know, ami it needed some use to 
see well. A couple of tables were cleated athwart -ships, and 
two or three of the women were preparing them for dinner. 
A few soldiers were sitting about, reading or talking. In o 
of the berths a baby was crying loudly, and several children 
sat in a group in a corner, playing. 

The good-looking young wife came from some part of these 
quarters or barracks as I descended. She showed me a 
married couple's sleeping berth, and bade me, as I wai 
young man, put my head boldly into the single men's cabin 
and not mind them. I seemed to look, but in truth I had n* 
eyes but for the strong, gloomy, prisonlike bulkhead which 
served as the after wail of the convicts' prison. 'I'his bulk- 
head stretched from side to side; it was studded with Iran 
knobs, mushroom-shaped ; a number of holes were bored In 
it — perhaps twenty, I knew the object of those holes— they 
were intended to receive the muzzles of mnskets ; so that a 
volley of twenty muskets could be fired at Once into the throng 
of conricts confined below in case of an nprisalor otliErUngW 
trouble, 1 also observed what resembled a disk in the center 
of this barricade somewhat low down, I asked the womaiLr' 
what it meant ; sheinquired of a soldier, who answered that It 
bad been a hole to receive the muzzle of a cannon, but that tbi 
tirifice had bren stopped. 

" It's handy to command with grape and canisler in case of 
« difficulty," said the soldier, speaking with an Irish acc«nt^.. 
" A great gun, loaded lo the muzzle, is the right way to feae]i>L 
an oye upon such lads as ihim yonder. 'Tis wan of ilUm ayf(t( 
that never winks nor slapes." i 

On the right of the barricade was the door where stood the:"' 
sentry, the " Dick " of my pretty companion. I had suppoEdt I 
that the main hatch was the only means of eniering ibflai 
'iween decks but this after door, it seems, was always used* 
the doctor for going his rounds. \ 
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S* T«il him to look and be quick, Jane," said the sentry. J| 
V'Clap your Bye tn a hole," saiO the young woman. " Dtdl 
■rEnt open the door for you," ■ 

B (lid HO, and »aw almost <is much a:^ if the sentry han 
KMd the door, 'l*he light was fuint and dim ; such dayfl 
Bit as there v,-»s hung round about tlie main hatch, where thfl 
KptihionB csme down from the sides of the hatch in the forid 
Kgigaatic square birdcage. There wereiio scuttlesor portfl 
Hts, RO skylights for th^ admission of light or au' overheat^ 
Ifett large Unrerus swung here and there wildly with thtfl 
■tians of the shi|). The place seemed full of men, shadovrifl 
Kps of them, with a number of dim shapes in motion, giTinH 
nok of wild, unnittural vitality to such of the ghostly mob aw 
■ and were at rest. J 

■The soldier's wife put her eye to a loophole beside mine. B 
BOd her what those restless figures were about, and slid 
Kwsted they were messraen and mess helpers preparing fnn 
B convicts' dinner by half-past tiveU-e, A double tier en 
■eping shelves divided into compartments, each wide enougH 
Bsccommodate three or foiir men sleeping side by side, radl 
B whole length on either hand of these 'tween decks. 3 
urd a subdued growl of voices and the frequent clank ofl 
■us, but high above all sounded the ceaseless straining and 
lisy complaining of the numerous bulkheads which went Iq 
ft equipment of the ship in this part. I 

war forward on the left was a sort of cabin ; I knew it w;tn 
ft prison by Will's description. The hospital lay this end9| 
ft] I could not see it. The air was fairly sweet and fresM 
■ere I stood, owing to the booby hatch lying wide open, prc« 
ftted 86 it wa.*> by the cuddy recess ; but I seemed to fancy d| 
ftadful oppression and closeness of atmosphere in thosq 
ftsen decks where the many shadowy shapes were herdetM 
■)ich of all those spectral figures was Tom ? Oh, my Godfl 
ft, my heart ! To think of him in his innocence, ironc^ 
Bombed in that close and dimly lighted prison, forced to lia 
Ka night side by side with felons, obliged to listen to thela 
BeoUs talk, to their obscene speech, to boasts of past crimes] 
■utlerable save by the lips of the braggart scoundrel culprlld 
Bcfiaseless threats of darker villainies yet, when the momenfl 
Bould come to free their hand. \ 

■" Now, Jane, your friend must be off," said the seiitrj'. " OB 
ft doctor 'II be coming along." 9 

ij nodded civilly to him. thanked his pretty wife, a.'i'J. ■««.^ 
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deck. I was half luad with grief and passion. The r 
had (ar exceeded my imagination of the wretchedness | 
faorror of the prisoners' quarters. I be!i»ve I should I 
1)cen less shocked had 1 passed into the 'tween decks by » 
Ihe main hatch ; but it was like taking a view of some ni^ 
lare imagination of human misery to peer through the Ifl 
hote into that tossing, straining, and groaning interior, <tn 
touched with daylight in the center, faintly irradiatedj 
lantern light in other parts, the whole strange shadow t 
thickened and jumbled by the scarcely determinable shape 
men sitting, standing, moving, the clank of irons coming fi 
them, and the low growl of speech, 

I went about my vrork as usual, helped at the lunct 
table, exchanged sentences with Frank, cleaned and [ 
IS now my business ; but all the while I was secre 
ing with sorrow and temper. I was asking myself; Is I 
in my power to release Tom from this horrible hell ? Hafl 
nut the wit to devise a scheme for giving him his Ubev 
They may flog me, they may hang me if they will ; let ibe 
enable Tom to get away from that loathsome Jail beIow,J 
they may do what they will. Twenty fancies occurred t ' 
1 thought of my cousin Will assisting me to secret my BttA 
beart in some part of the ship, even as I had lain hidden,*^ 
I should be able to feed him, and where he would be unli! 
ship's arrival ! Then I thought of his escaping in 
boat, which I would secretly provision for him! 
pursue the catalogue of these ridiculous dreams ? They y 
a girl's passionate, ignorant fancies, born of despair and i 
In someot my fancies I was as wicked as the worst ( 
wretches below. I would have sacrificed every life on b 
including my own, to procure Tom's liberty, to free him fj 
the horrors the unjust hand of the law had heaped appn" 
I would have set fire to the ship, I would have, gnawed Jl 
in the bottom as patiently as a rat's tooth penetrates a p 
if by burning, if by sinking the vessel I could have libera 
my sweetheart. 

But I cooled down by degrees ; indeed this morning' 1 
Steward kept me running about and I could only t*' 
snatches; so that meditation was thin and brief, and I 
ence light and passing. 

" iring the afternoon some considerable time before S 
wind shifted, the sky cleared, and we had fine \ 
Sail was made on the ship ; the sea ran in a strong, da 



■irelt, which shouldered llic sunshine from brow lo brow, and 
piled the ocean in the southwest with a roving splendor. Twn 
Er three wliite sails of ships showed upon the horizon. 1 sup- 
posed that by this time we had been blown some distance out 
Bf the Bay of Biscay ; certainly our course had been straight, 
Hid our speed thunderous, during the past dark days of storm. 

■ portly after ihe weather cleared the convicts were ordered 
HI deck. I stood in the cuddy door to see them assemble. 
Hhey cume up one by one, and were massed in lines close to 
Eie barricade with their faces turned toward the poop. I sufl^l 
Eased they had been disciplined aboard the hulk ; the convi|H 
Bcaptains " and felon overseers found no difficulty in marshd^| 
Kig them ; the men fell lu as though they bad been sotdienH 
Wiceling about and taking up their positions, while the deckiH 
BUlg with »hort, sharp cries of commands and the tr^mp offl 
Boned feet. 1 took a step on to the quarter-deck and looke4f 
Dp ai the break of the poop, and there saw the doctor witll4 
Ksiptain Sutherland by his side ; the officers of the guard werql 
B the rail ; and behind stood a number of the guard unden 

■ As the barricade obstructed my sight, and as I was detetia 
ntned to see what was going on, I picked up a tray and wenJ 
Bown the port gangway aliey as though 1 had business at tb^[ 
■alley. The yards were braced somewhat forward, and In 
Rood close to the great main tack, which sheltered me fromllitfj 
nght of the poop. Here I could observe without being seenj 
Unhappily my position brought the backs of the convicts up0lt4 
Be; Tom was not to be distinguished among that throng of ' 
BlcKcly packed felons. A few were in hospital, two or three 
Bi the prison ; there might be two hundred and twenty men 
Raihered together behind the barricade, all facing aft, theic 
Eu;es upturned to the doctor. h 

■ His purpose in assembling them was to deliver a lectui|^| 
He «poke loudly and with earnestness, but seemed to '■^veflH 
RrtM whatever of irony. It was strange that a person of B^H 
Bq>eri«nce should not guess that the greater pnrt of his dl|H 
Kurse would be listened to with the tongue in the cheel^B 
B^ talked to the convicts as though they had been <-| congr^l 
Huton of respetiable worshipers, people who led an hoii^jf 
Bfe. in their trades and houses during six days, and on ihjJ 
^wcrnb attended church, instead of a body of men of whoSa 
n^tilirds were hardened scoundrels, seasoned, stewed, saltC^B 
Kvn ID crime, miscreants who would return to their old vjH 
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lainies and lo viler villanies yet tlic instant rhcy wi 
if the country they found themselves in proviilei 
the chances they wanted. 

1 remember he told them they weiR one large familyj 
that the opportunities during the vnyage of exercising thw 
and kindhest feelings would be ample ! Everyone was tt 
fer his brother to himself. They were not only to be a 
of each other's comforts, but to be kindly watchful over | 
Other's speech and behavior. "1 forbid," said he, " ' 
of all irritating or provoking speech or gestures in your a 
course with each other — the employment of all vulgar epSI 
and unmanly nicknames, the use of which always indicatnig 
and undisciplined mind." I listened for a general laugh '4 
he pointed out the necessity for convicts cultivating a but' 
meek, and gentle spirit, submissive, contented, and than,' 
their ever remembering the injury they had inSicted o 
country, and particularly the expense to which they haA% 
Ihe government ! 

The prisoners swayed with the movements of the < 
They all seemed to listen with attention to the doctor'ffl 
course ; but then any man will appear to listen with Attor 
lo Ihe speech of another who has it in his power to 80S 
fur not doing so. It was a strange scene, familiar caam^ 
those days, never more by any possibility to be again b« 
On high spread the canvas in cloud upon cloud, swelUf 
the western brightness; soft masses of vapor railed 1" 
tinder a sky of deep liquid blue ; the swaying mass of cqi 
in the sickly hue of their prison dress, their irons lilce-AI 
cable stretching the length of the planks, half filled riiefl 
cade inclosure ; at the brass rail above stood the C 
flourishing his hand white he addressed them, and theU 
beside him were thrown out strong upon the eye by the r 
f\l soldiers standing close behind. A pause seemed to fa|l4 
Ihe ship ; the sailors dropped their work to stare and hoBI 
the second mate and the apprentices strained their % 
rows of faces from the lee side of the poop ; far aft ir^ 
helmsman, stretching his neck and turning his b««d a ' 
side and then the other, as though to hear what thed 
said. 

" The youngest among you now," continued the doOoi 
some measure understand that it is in the StnctcU B 
moral discipline which I desire to see in operatioii OU h 
this transport. In further proof of which I shall gir* 



[ tbost< troHs — the badges of yfjur disgrace — with wtiiq 

I are at pceseiii tettered, be removed fiom the whole 3 

; ami T do most ardently hope that when 1 have ona 

tuaett ihein lo be struck off yoa will not by your cofHltta 

mand of their being again replaced ; for what can be mom 

igracefaC to you and painful to me than the clanking uf tbea 

fens 118 you walk along the decks? " I 

I The Adilress lasted about three-quarters of an hour ; Can 

J Barrett replaced and let fall his eyeglass with impntieDcr 

jl number of the convicts were now sent below, to return prd 

btly, as 1 supposed, when the others should have taken th^ 

lowance ot exercise, 1 dared not linger, and walked sloi 

, sending searching looks at the prisoners, though I dia 

; see Tom. How was I to deliver my letter? ~ 

lanced that I had a sight of many strange faces. A gang d 

risoners passed close as I went toward the cuddy ; a fen 

Rctc gray-haired men, bowed and wrinkled ; some 

wng, aiwl I marked that all these had defiant looks. 

wntenance, quickly as it passed, impressed me stronglyJ 

l&e man had fine, large, black, flashing eyes, and was a bans 

'-Bome. dark person, half a head taller than those who trudgef 

near him ; he held himself erect, and I seemed to notice a sofl 

of theMtical air in hisstridesspite of the irons. I had heat^ 

someone say there was an actor among the felons, and j 

guessed that man was ite. 

He may be an innocent man. thought I ; others as well a 
Tom may be innocent. Heaven have pity on their grieve^ 
and broken hearts if it be so t * ' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



SHE ALARMS HER COUSI^ 



_._ ffie dinner table that day most of the talk I caugKl 

lerned th< convicts and the Australian settlements. Capiat 
fiarrelt told the doctor that he considered his address to l)v| 

If^sooers deuced fine. The doctor bowed. 
" What makes criminals, sir?" asked Captain Sutherland 
" The dislike of honest labor," answered the doctor. 
" It's the mothers who make, the criminals," said ' 

leu tenant. 
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The doctor viewed bijo sternly. I do not think h 
these discussion!!. 

" Don't the magoecic character of au iroo ship ( 
upon the direction of her head while building? *« 
lieutenant. 

" I've seen but one iron ship, sir," said Captain Sadi 

" Well," contiiiueil the lieutenant, " it's so with 1 
before birth ; the mother may choose her own compas 
ings for the child — virtue or vice as may be ; 'tis the J 
has the building of the bairn, look you, Eljice ; if shtd 
go right whilst the bairu's putting together, be sorry \ 
little un. He's booked in irons and a gray suitforanew>l 

" Fudge ! " said the doctor. 

The captain, however, seemed impressed by the liei) 
opinion, and continued to look at him. 

" Did you ever have charge of an uglier lot, EUice ? "^ 
Captain Barrett. 

"' I don't recognize human ugliness," answered the a 
" Is the egg bad ? Thai's it ; not, wiial's the look andJ 
of the shell ? " 

"What becomes of a convict when he dies?" 
lieutenant. 

" What becomes of the ripple when it breaks upn 
shore f " answered Captain Sutherland. 

'■ Do convicts really stand any chance out in the c 
do you think ? " said the lieutenant. 

" An excellent chance ! " said the doctor. 

" Too good a chance," exdalmed Captain Sutherlandfl 

I pricked my ears ; I was then at the end of the C 
waiting till the gentlemen should have done with ; 
dishes which it would be my business to carry forward. I 

" How is a rogue to establish himself? " asked Lieid 
Chimmo. 

"There's plenty to be done," answered the doctor ; 
is always in demand. When a man is on ticket-of-l4^ 
may live where he pleases." 

"They are better used than our laborers at hoi 
Captain Sutherland. 

" What about the chain gangs ? " exclaimed CaptainS 

"The chain gang Is punishment." said the doctor, 
hard work, but not harder than the toil of many an ] 
man at home for a famishing wage. Not harder thai 
labors of a French fishwife, for example." 
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I "I wouM rather work in a chain gan|; ihan dig In % c^| 
■niflc," said Captain Sutherland. • ^H 

K " A convict's hired out as a servant by the governaiene^l 
kh« applicant, ii>n*t he 7 " said Captain Barrett. ■ 

I " Yes ; you must be a landholder if you apply. I'm speS 
bg of New South Wales," answered the doctor. " Vou moA 
■tolcl three hundred and twenty acres for every one convi^ 
■Kin get. Seveaty-fjve convicts are the limit. No man tnra 
Bave more." fl 

I " Should you feel happy, Barrett," said Lieutenant Chimm^ 
■•'lo bewailed on and generally done for by seventy-fiveq 
nhc gentry in our 'tween decks ? How would you like to H 
Hbaved by 3 cracksman, tucked up every night by an inceil^^ 
bry, waited on, behind your chair, you know, by .i gent whfl 
Bias been spun for digging up bodies ? " I 

K " Are the convicts decently well fed out in the settlM 
■pents ?" inquired Captain Barrett. J 

I *' Yes. The hirer's obliged to give his man plenty lo ettQ 
HIq'^ made to sign a bond," responded the doctor. "Tlu 
konvicts feed on beef and mutton and pork, and they g{S 
nrbeat and maize meal ; their clothes are two jackets and twM 
Burs of trousers a year, shoes and shirts, and a mattress araj 
Blankets besides." 4 

I Just then the steward motioned to me and I was sent out en 
phe cuddy. 1 

[ This talk made me very thoughtful I went about my worH 
US full of reflection as though 1 had been planning a puestS 
■Vhat was the cost of land by the acre in Tasmania? Iffl 
bbrehased three hundred and twenty acres in that countrSl 
Eniiild they give me Tom for a servant? Or suppose Todfl 
biould be hired before I qualified for a landholder — for T i^| 
bitbout a friend in Tasmania, and months must pass beft^f 
n could receive money from England— should I be ablejH 
Bribe bis employer into parting with him ? Yet my spinf 
pnouTited with my fancies ; the doctor knew what he h3| 
balking about, and in imagination I beheld myself the owRd 
nf a little estate in Tasmania, with Tom by my side and OHfl 
MODie as happy as love could make it. \ 

I In the first dog watch that evening I had an hour to myseltl 
pile wind was mild and sweet, and the sea ran in soft foldw 
nrank had told me that the ship was many miles to the »oud 
p>f the Bay of Biscay, and that if our course was to be shapM 
feast we should bring Gibraltar over the bow. H 
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This young German joined me wlule I stood near the CjW 
door and asked me ti> ^okea pipe. I said that my pIpesB 
been broken for rae by the boatswain. He offered to lend'] 
1 pipe. I told him that the ship's tobacco was too strong,fl 
ray taslc.lliat I was nei'er much of a smoker, and thenchan^ 
the subject, but watched him while he talked. ConsciC 
made me afraid ; then, again, I was much thrown with 1 
young man, who, tiiough an insipid German, was t)ot wholH 
Joo! ; it was impossible to say what little hints or tricks off 
scjt he mig'hl have observed. 

1 was made uneasier still a little later on when Lieute 
Chimmo stepped througli the cuddy door with a cigar \%_ 
mouth. He was passing, then paused, and stood puffings 
looking at me without taking (he least notice 'of the Gens' 
steward. I was nearly as tall as this subaltern. 

■' Are you an only child ? " said he. 

1 stared at him, and in that instant meant not to a 
changed my mind, and answered, " Ves, sir." 

" A pity !" said he. " If you had a sister, and she reseirf 

I you, she would be " He glanced at Frank, who was g 

oing, checked his speech with a face of contempt, and, addn 

ing me again, exclaimed, " I hear ihey are gradually mal 

' discoveries about you." 

This startled me, and I may have looked athim earnestM 

" Oh ! " said he, smiling, " nothing's been found out t^j 

going to bring you into trouble; on the contrary, you \ 

much more respectable than you seemed lo wish us to bed 

when you were dug up out of that hole forward. Yotir faS 

was a sea captain— the sea is a very honest calling. But | 

should you run away from your home to become i 

under-steward ? There's no ambition in that, my lad, is Llld| 

He cast another look of contempt at Frank, •' Unless, ti * 

I you were for carrying out the old-established notions 

f story writers, who are always sending their runaway hetp^ 

I sea as cabin boys." 

At this moment Captain Barrett, who was oi 
hearing the subaltern's voice, called to him, 
, Chimmo went up the ladder. 

■' 1 should like to be talked about as you ; 
•' Dot means dey know 
doi dey do not talk ab 
I you some verkyour littl 



e," said Fa 

El shentleman, Vou wilt j 

I fpjKier dot dey doon i 

ivhas more lit for dan vosnl 



"tw'ah the)- woutd not talk abuQt me," Mid 1. " I 'j^| 
L comfortable and coDient. I wish lo travel to Tatmania hk ^^H 
I own my. I earn mj: foud— 1 sliai>*t receive s shilling for^^| 
I ssrvkcs — vchy ftill Uiey talk '" l^H 

[ "Dere vTias something about you, Mnrluwe,*' said Fnd^H 
f ** dot oxcitcs and puzzles them She uxcilcB and puEzIcs UH 
I too. Vtiat viias il ? Poisblitz ! 1 likes to talk about f^^ 
I myself if 1 meets mit anyone dot will talk about you also," jH 
I He was proceeding in this strain wheu oiy cousiu Will caniql 
[ along the gangway alley. All the convicts were below at 
I supper. Nobody was on the main deck but the sentry at the 
I lintch. A numbar of seamen were assembled on the forecastte, 
I and among them were a few o( tbe guard ; at the break gf 
I tbat raised foredeck stalked tbe sentinel, and his bayondS 
I gleamed in the sun as though wet with blood. ^H 

I "Marlowe," said my cousin, halting at a little distaiic^| 
I " come forward and I'll give you the things I promised you.^H 
[ And having said this he walked away, as though be il^H 

condescended enough. And he was wise to (real mesa,^^| 
I en stepping out of the recess and turning my head I sav ^^M 
1 captain and the doctor aud the two otilicers of the guard Sta^^| 
[ ing at the rail in conversation. ^^M 

I I followed my cousin to his cabin. He had entered bem^H 
[ me, and when I arrived I found him alone. "1 sban'l C^^l 
lyoa Marian any more," said he. " Suppose I should be ov^H 

heard ? And I'll not call you Simon either. Why didn't wlB 
I ship as Jack or Bill ? Take now what you want, and ww^fl 
I you have shifted give me yuui soiled clothes and I'll get thi^H 
I washed." J^M 

I He raised the lid of his chest, and I took a flannel tthirt^^^l 
I 8UCh other apparel as I needed. j^^t 

I "You'll Rnd that pilot coat melting wear a few degrees C^^| 
I tliersouth," said he. " Here's a serge jacket : will it fit you'^H 
[ I put it on, then rolled the clothes into a bundle, and ^t>yc^| 
I to talk. H 

I " Will, does anyone oir board suspect I'm a woman ? " ^M 
I " I don't know of anyone," he answered ; " what's put tl^H 
I fear into your head ?" 1^1 

I " Nothing. I would not be discovered. Depend upon itt|H 
I the doctor and the others found me out they'd suspect "levH 
I fiome desperate purpose, and send me out of tbe ship at ^^| 
I flratehance." j^M 

\ "That's likely," said Will, chipping at a piece of lo^^Kfi^H 
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I fill his pipe with : "but who'd imagine you're a woman ? Y^ 

ralk like a raati and begin lo roll about like a sailor. Von \ 
[ ygur busket of foul dishes forward in true bottle ^ 
I fashion," 

" Not so loud," said 1, looking toward the door, 

" I've heard nothing about you forrard," he cooUntu 

"lliey occasionally talk of you aft. I catch scraps of sp< 

I as the skipper and the others stump the poop. I heard 1 

I fellow Captain Barrett say that he notices you take a g 

I interest in all talk at table that concerns the convicts. 

ar a deaf face in the cuddy if 1 were you." 

■' V\\ do so. That Captain Barrett's right. The hint n ., 
k be lost, 1 assure you," said I, looking at myself in a squart 
li glass, and observing by the strong red light that my compl 

I had been something darkened already by my freqw( 
t exposure on deck, though it was still too soft and delicate a ^ 
I lo please me. " But," said I, speaking low, " I shan't 
I heed any suspicions that don't touch my sex." 

' Have you seen anything more of Butler ? " he asked, ^ 
L speaking low. 

I shook my bead with a sigh, and pulling the letter froiii9 
I pocket told him how long it had been written and that 1 If 
I found no chance of delivering it. 

" Now mind how you attempt to,deliver it ! " he excUin 

" If the sentry sees you giving it to him say good-niglit] 

[■ your projects, for they'll find out you're a woman and lock % 

up for eaamination and punishment on your arrival. The) 

hideously in earnest in these ships. And take care that j 

I don't get Tom flogged." 

This talk frightened and angered me too. 1 took soil 
I turns up and down the little berth while he smoked i 
I watched me, and then said. " I must risk it. Tom shallj 

is letter, and then I'll be satisfied." 

"If the third mate could be trusted." said he, " 
I contrived without risk. He serves out stores to the COliVl 
[. and Butler's one of the gang who fetches the stuff. I I 
I the third mate tell Mr. Bates tlial. Bates takes a good i 
l- of interest in Butler. It was only yesterday he was lalfcini 
[ the captain, and I heiiid him say he considered BultefS 
injured man." 

" Injured t" I cried, scornful of that meek word- 

" But the third mate mustn't be trusted, so ther^ .4 
L end." 
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^^K^I looked at Will steadily, and said in a soft voice, "lad 
^^■Toni to be freed ? " fl 

^^H "Freed ?" he echoed. H 

^^H " Got out ill the ship." H 

^H "How?" ■ 

^^H *■ You're the sailor, Will. How ffould you go to work fl 
^^Heoable an innoceiH man to escape from a convict ship ? " I 
^^H " How would E go to work 'f " He paused, with his mond 
^^Kfqjeo, and the hand which held liia pipe arrested midwal 
^^K*'How would I get to work ? I'd tell him to jump overlmanl 
^^Borl'd slij) a knife into his hand that he might cut his Ibrou 
^^HWhat other way ? Escfipe \ Escape from a convict ship m 
^^HUie high seas — with loaded muskets reudy to make eyeled 
^^^HB a. man's head at any moment in the night or day, with InOH 
^^Bputs forward and lookouts aft. and a sentry below wilhj| 

J'Onet fixed for the first ! Now see here," said he, growiiM 
^^^^ e and pttiting his pipe down, "if you talk like that, if yen 
^^^EtllOW any fancy of helping Tom to escape to enter your heafl 
^^Hthen, to save you from God alone knows what consequenoM 
^^Bl'li go right aft to the skipper and make a clean breiS 

^Kf it" I 

^^H "I don't fiay that it is to be done." said I, vexed that! 
^^Hehould have so agitated him, ' but is there any harm in talld 
^Kng, Will ? -- 1 

^^H " Yes, in talking of such things as that. You are madly m 
^^^nove with Butler, and your notions and your dreams of helffi 
^^^Bng him are mad. Haven't yon made sacrifice enough fo^ 
^^^nhe man ? Do you want to. become a felon ton? Tha 
^^Bbron't help him." 1 

^^H "What could T do that you should talk to me like thi^n 
^^^paid I, reddening, and staring ai him in my old fiery way. M 
^^H_ "You could do nothing," he answered, "and that's ju&tffl 
^^^butyou can talk, and you might attempt, and I'll blow l^ 
^^l^a^, so help me God, if you don't give me your word." j| 
^^^ He was as red as I, and his face worked with consteroatiOa 
and anger. Jj 

"I give you my word," I exclaimed, and took tiiiu in on 

tttrms and kissed htm on either cheek. % 

The boy was deeply moved, and almost crying. Just thefl 
BD apprentice came into the berth, on which, in a changed voicu 
I thanked Will for his kindness, picked up my bundle, aM 
walked aft. 1 

My talk had so deeply scared my cousin that he took as 
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Opportunity, before thai evening was gone, of agEiiav 
to me. He imploicd me not to believe for an mstantfl 
Tom could escape out of this ship ai sea, ■■ You can'tj 
him," said he, ■' but what might happen to you ? The pu|| 
mem for helping a convict to escape is fearfuUf I" 
They'd try you at some Tasraanian court of justice, n 
felon of you— you'd be a female convict, associating wit^ 
vilest of the vile of your own sex. Why.sooner thans" 
thing should happen I'd go straight to the skipper anffi 
him who you are." 

I answered with a hot face and angry eyes that if I 
help Tom to escape they might do what they liked i 
ward — mangle me, crucify me. bury me alive. " But wl 
the good of talking ? " I said. " I know there is nothing-^ 
done. Don't tell me I love Tom as if I were a madir 
It maddens me to hear Ihat ^^aid, I love him as sanaH 
your father loves your mother. 1 love him loyally a 
all my heart. We were [o have been married, and beforel 
we are married, and who shall hinder me from fulfilling 
jinspoken marriage vow, to abandon everybody i 
only to my love?" Here a great sob interrupted roe, 8 
fought with my tears, and after a little struggling pauBelfl 
linued : "I will do nothing rash. Will. Be easy, deai Gf 
I would help Tom to escape this night if I could, but I Ci ' 
I can do nothing ; so rest your peace of mind on that." 
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Next morning, on coming into the cuddy from myti 
■■\\\A looking through the door, 1 saw a number of con 
w^tshing the decks down. Some were on the forecastlerjj 
ill the barricaded inclosure, and three or four were set^ 
the quarter-deck close beside the cuddy front. Ew 
ing small gangs of the felons helped the sailors " 
while numbers below scrubbed their own quarters OUf^ 
boatswain and his mates and the captains of the gan^Bl^ 
intended, hurled the walcr almig the decks tint of thet 
handed to them, and kepi the men to their work, ft'^ 
very fine morning; the wind was on the quartefi aiH 
second mate overhead was calling to some hands hUbT 
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nerc rigging out booms fur ihe selling of those wide, oven 
KiDging wings of canvas called studding sails. I 

■ I immediately oljscrvi:<l tiiat the convicts were without irom 
nVbat with the soldiers, the prisoners, the sailors scrubbing a 
Dreparing to run the studding sails aloft, what with the flasn 
ng of the 5iin on the wet decks, the pendulum swing of tn 
Rraight-Iined shadows of the rigging, tlie blowing of smod 
Wvm the two galley chimneys, combiaed with the stmt of IjH 
M ihe noises of people scrubbing ihe poop overhead, nf i9 
Bleating of sheep forward, the crowing of cocks, the gruntiiH 
El & sow, the clanking of the head and poop pumps, the ceasa 
Rss pushing of water — Ihe scene was one of such life aiM 
Baotion as forbade me for a little while from distinguishing. I 
ft I looked eagerly for Tom ; the steward then called to nfl 
Bliiiply and angrily, after which I was for half an hoM 
Kccupied with Frank in cleaning down the cuddy withou| 
Hsingle opportunity to turn my eyes toward the main decfl 
when this odious task was ended Mr. Stiles gave me a pied 
Ef raw bacon to carry to the cook for the cuddy breakfast. ■ 
I I look care to hold the letter in the palm of my hand in IH 
BApA that 1 should meet Tom as I went or returned. A bat« 
%i about fifty convicts, stripped to the waist, were washiin 
^emselves on the port side of the main deck close against tH 
fcanicade of the gangway alley. The doctor stood viewim 
feem at a little distance. Two or three ''captains" walbd 
fa) and fro to observe that the men washed themselvn 
mroperly. Seeing no oiher convicts on deck 1 went along (H 
ipingway alley, and with my head straight, but with my eyes 9 
ute corner that the doctor might not detect my sccuti™ 
K narrowly viewed the convicts as I stepped forward ; butTcj 
Bras not of that gang. I 

E On coming, however, abreast of the prisoners' galley I sn 
my sweetheart inside. I did not notice what he was abota 
Bio doubt he had been told off to help the cooks that mornirM 
nrmaybe he was there on some erran<1 relating to his mea 
BBthis as itmay, I saw him in an instant, and formed my rcM 
Kition in a single beat of my heart. I coughed : the note fl 
fey cough made him turn his head ; even while our eyes meu 
Entered the galley in which he stood. ■ 

t " Here, cook." said I " the steward says '* I started ak 

Hlough I had discovered my error. •■ J beg pardon for rofl 
uking the galley." said I, and in turning, as though to leava 
P purposely struck my foot against the waining oE lUtAwa 
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(cp backward, and let fall ihe dish and t 
The dish was of tin ; had it been crockery I should b 
it fait all the same, though the noise of the breakage i 
IiQve brought the doctor to the door. Tom stooped t 
Hp Ihe bacon; our fingers touched, and I slipped the h 
iiii<: Ms hand. 

This was admirably done; the swiftness of the mann 
renders it one of the most memorable of my exploits ia 
way, I had feared that Tom would not understand ID tim 
render the trick successful, but the moment he fell the h 
his bacvd closed upon it. I did not look at him nor a 
to breathe a syllable, though our faces were close whi 
had stooped. I could not tell you who besides Tom n 
that galley ; there were several persons, convicts, n 
men whose behavior in the hulks had warranted the d 
in giving them posts of some little consequence i 
All had happened so quickly that I could not say nhetlu 
Others besides Tom were clothed as felons or not. 

This convicts' galley, I should explain, was a te 
deck structure, built strongly abaft the ship's galley, i 
with an abundant cooking apparatus, as you may sup{ 
would be needed for the feeding of two hundred '\ 
thirty souls. None of the crew were suffered to ente 
it was sentineled by convict warders or captair 
was inspected every day by the doctor, and closed and lb< 
when the convicts' supper had been handed along, 

I came out of the ship s galley with a rejoicing hei 
peeped at the door of the other as 1 passed ; but Ti 
not ill sight. However, be now had my letter; no t 
been run, not the most suspicious mind, not the most vig( 
eye in the ship could have imagined or detected w 
passed between my sweetheart and me ; my spirits n 

;e, for my letter would tell him as much — as much ti 
point, I mean — as my lips could have uttered in a half h 
meeting. I figured his impatience to read it, the glow of || 
aad pleasure that would warm his poor, dear heart as he 11 
the courage and support he would get out of it. 

" Vou vhas iight-hearted dis morning." said Frank lo n 
we helped the steward to prepare the breakfast table. 
vhas no twopenny postman at sea or I should say dot y 
received some goodc nwvs." 

" It is the weather," I answered ; "and then a young a 
tice has kindly giren me a clean flannel shirt to wear." 
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J "Who's the apprentice?" exclaimed Mr Stiles, who ova^| 

I "Mr, Johnstone," I answered. ^[ 

I "Picked him up aboard, or did yer know him before you 

Bowecl yourself away ? " 

I *■ My father was a client of his-f a Cher's," 1 replied. 

I " Wither me if it aint a-coming stronger and stronger with 

KHt CYCty day ! " exclaimed Mr. Stiles. " What are you goii^H 

nturn out afore you're done?" he added, stopping in v^k 

Work to look at me. ^| 

■ "1 tell you vhat it vhas, sir," said Frank. " Dis vhas nwB 
Irdlnaty shentleman, Dis vhas a young nobleman in dis- 
nise." 

I" Hold your yaw-yawing!" cried the steward. "Who's 
BtalUng to 7:ij< ? You're always a-putting in, you are, and 
■stopping the work." j 

I The cuddy breakfast bell was rung, and at half-past eight! 
■B captain and officers seated themselves, t received a sodM 

■ nod from Lieutcnaut Chimmo, and Captain Barrett lookM| 
kme pleasantly ; both men suggested that they regarded i^H 
b coming near to their social level. This was odd, for as^H 
mle people rather shrink from and give the cold shoutder^^ 
tpntlefolks who have been sunk by fortune into getting th<^| 
bead in mean positions such as mine was on board that shi|H 
nptain Sutherland never heeded me; but sometimes ^H 
■ought the doctor's dark, stern eyes rested upon me with a^B 
Bpression of inquiry. The cuddy was full of sunlight ; thfS 
nory of the morning sparkled in glass and crystal and plate3 
pKl the radiance was made lovely by the soft atmospheris 
pore tint which floated into it off (he blue sea. ifl 

■ "When do you start your schools, doctor?" said CaptalH 
Mtrett, ■ 

W'^ On Monday," was the answer. ^| 

■ "-Captain, "said Lieutenant Chimmo, addressing the coc^| 
knder of the ship, " did you see Barney Aaron washing hi[^| 
nr this morning ? What a chest ! What arms ! Cut hH 
Rad and legs olf, fossilize what's left, chuck the torso iiit^| 
Be Tiber, and when dredged up it would be sworn to as t^H 
■ost magnificent fragment of ancient art in the wtd^^ 
|«r1d." ^ 
I "A pity, Ellice," said Captain Barrett, " that you object ^H 
Mmey stepping aft occasionally to give Chimmo and me'^| 
■w tips in the grandest of all sciences." fl 
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" The most degrading, sir," said the doctor. ~*' I a 
prised that you should think proper to repeat the request. tJ 

" The voyage is a doocid long one," murmured Capl 
Barrett. 

" Isn't there to be some punishment this morning 7 " a 
Captain Sutherland. 

'■ A little light punishment." answered the doctor : 
hours of the box." 

" You don't believe in the cat, sir ? " said Captain Barn[ 

" I do not," answered the doctor. 

" I believed in the cat until pickling went out of tashi 
said ilie subaltern. " A man who had been salted dow 
bleeding seldom courted a\Seconddose; but now I unders 
your man-of-warsman thinks so lightly of flogging tha 
would rather take three dozens than forfeit a day's allowfl 
of grog." 

" I'm no lover of the cat myself," said Captain Sutherld 
*' but it's good discipline. It's a degrading pitnishm 
very proper for degraded men. I have some men focijj 
who deserve whipping; and whipping perhaps isn't eDM 
for them ; nor would pickling suffice. They want quart^ 
The government force us commandeis of hired transpon 
fill our forecastle with a given number of hands. No d 
tions are asked ; as long as your complement numericftllMJ 
responds with the government requirement, all's sup^ 
to be right. Now what sort of a crew did the crimp scrq] 
together for me that my muster might answer to theadmU 
wants? I've about six seamen qualified to steer, 
there are ten men forward who know how to send dol 
yard. But one has to take what one can get. The 1 
comes along and throws a gutter brood aboard ; 
not fit even as shilling a mouthers, and have bribed the d 
to the pawning of their only shirt to ship them that theyS 
get abroad, where they'll run," -f 

" 1 don't like the looks of a good many of yoor mei>,'fl 
the doctor. 

" But you could muster strongly enough for an emergd 
captain ? ' said the subaltern. 1 

"What do you mean by an emergency?" said C4M 
Sutherland. j 

"A heavy squall of wind, sir, and the ship aback jl 
royals set." 
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" Why not flog him ? " &aitl Captain Barrett. 

" It may come to it — bm I trust not." 

Meanwhile tiie prisoner in the box was bawling at tlwi 
of his voice, and doubtless using horrid language, lobsen^ 
that the wrinkled grinning seaman watched the doctor^j 
after a few minutes' pause lifted his hand as a signal ; i 
upon the sailor pulled the rope and tilted the bucket, ai 
water fell in a heavy splash upon the blaspheming ; 
boxed up inside. 

Captain Barrett gave a great laugh. Indeed a nolsi 
laughter ran through the ship; a number of sailors i 
been gaihered together in sundry parts to witness the ft 
tacle seemed to find much to be pleased with in It. ' 
prisoners within the inclosure grinned without souifi 
merrimeiU, and I thought that the rascally faces amoitg^ 
looked the rascallier for iheir smiles. The second sailoi be 
the box filled the hanging bucket afresh, and the wr.iu 
mariner continued to watch the doctor. 

" That'll have extinguished the brimstone in him. 
Captain Barrett, giving another great laugh. "IstWv'^ 
yours ? " 

" No," answered the doctor; " I took the idea from »f^ 
"convict ship which I went on board of at Sydney." 

By this lime the half drowned youth within had rec 
his breath, and was roaring out curses again. The < 
waited three minutes, then signed; the wrinkled sailor^ 
the bucket, and the cofEned wretch was soused for the Si 
lime. Once more Captain Barrett laughed loudly, ■ 
rumble of laughter came from the seamen who hung abt 
groups forward. 1 had imagined that two buckets WQaldjj 
done the fellow's business for him, yet in five minub 
began to curse and swear once more, whereupon a third "B 
was upset over his head. This proved effectual; iw | 
noise proceeded from the inside of the box. The doctOTiS 
ing waited some time, spoke to Captain Barrett, wboc" 
to the sentry at the quarter-deck barricade gate atld dff 
certain instructions. Shortly afterwai'd Vik. Stiks can 
the cuddy and ordered me to the pantry. I afterwarJ 1 
that the fellow in the box was silent while he stood in it. 
that when he was let out and taken below he looked the^ 
miserable, soaked, scowling, shamefaced, shivering wre 
was ever clothed in felon's garh 
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PB ATTENDS CHURCH SERVICE AND WITNESSES A TRAGBUn 

I At lunch Uiat day the doctor congratulated himself warmm 
Jpon the success of this form of pwnishment. "I nCTn 
l^ubted," said he, " that il would fail in the case of femakf 
iDvicts. Two backets, cliey told tne, sufficed for the i 
^tnovous of the foul mouths. But I had my misgivings as ti 
i efficacy with male prisoners. I am satisfied. The fdlw 
rIow seems to have been soaked into repentance. 1 spoke H 
■to in the prison a little while since, and he humbly beggej 
■y pardon, and promised never to use another oath agai^" .1 
I "It's a gooseflcshing discipline," said Captain SarfettJ 
)Mt they'll make a joke of it in Che tropios." f 

"Is this box arrangement your only punishment, Ellice ?T 
^d tbe subaltern. 

"We have thin water gruel," answered the doctor. 
pnow a man mho became sincerely religious after two days d 
Jlln water gruel. Then there are the irons which I hart 
Kruch off, with or without the addition of handcuffs. Ilia 
pere is the prison. Separation works wholesomely. Lonelfl 
KSS Is good physic for the felon mind. Finally, there's ^ 
~'i list in which 1 enter the offender's name for submissioH 
I his Excellency the Governor at the end of the voyage." 
■ The subject was then changed. To ihis brief talk I listetici 
ireedily, forgetting Will's hint that 1 should carry a de4| 
tee. I met the doctor's eyes ; but my duties dismissed m" 
» the galley, and I was out of the cuddy while the me? 
teted. 

LThat afternoon, while 1 was rubbing the shining length 4 

bddy table, the doctor came from his cabin ; he looked at n" 

imonient or two and then approached. There was a sort C 

Phdness in hts manner ; he even put on a grave, condescend 

J smile when he addressed me ; it was seldom that 

^ssell-Ellice smiled. 

"I am glad to believe," said he, "that I was mistaken 

One of the apprentices, who, 1 understand, 

^pectably connected, has, I hear, some knowledge of yoal 

fat. young man, you should have chosen any vessel aooiw 

Bao R convict ship to bide yourself in." 

I cast my eyes down. 



■' I observe tliat you cake a greal interest in allconTl 
that relates to convicts, i am willing to believe you I 
will you therefore give me truthfully your reason (aj| 
interest you take in the prisoners ? " 

" It is curiosity more than interest, sir. I have oftei 
and heard about convict ships ; I cannot help feeling cw 
and listening, and looking about me." i 

He stared at me searcliingly and seemed saiisfied, M 
noticed with some alarm that he observed my fao^ 
unusual attention, taking the lineaments, so to speak,!) 
one ; he then glanced down at me, afterward let hiri 
re.it upon my hands, and all this in silence which might 
filled an interval of nearly a minute. 

" What's your age ? " he asked. 

This was forcing my hand, but then I was a woman,-! 
woman is expected to tell the truth when she is asked b 

" 1 am seventeen, sir." 

" Vou do not seem to have been ill used," said fattj 
gravely smiling; "a plumper, healthier young fellow 1 
met. What made you run awaj ? " 

" 1 wished to go to Hobart Town." 

"Would not your friends have equipped and sent]^ 
respectably, had you made known your wishes? " 

" My stepfather is no friend o( mine, sir," I answere 

He asked me what I meant to do when I arrived i 
mania, and after putting many questions, most of W9 
answered, he bade me teil him what ray religion was, i 
charches I had worshiped, and then began to lecEH]^ 
indeed to sermonize me, as though I had been a convicSj 
him. 1 listened with a hung head and composed face 
could not draw my breath freely till he was gone, foe i 
lime he addressed me his dark, scrutinizing eyes seefll 
search into my very conscience ; and then, again, I feftw 
perception as a medical man. 

Next day was Sunday. The captain sent word fotvtuS 
the instructions reached us aft, tliat the whole of th? J 
company were to attend divine service on the poop'^ 
o'clock. It was again a bright and beautiful day. ' 
went on deck in the early morning I was in time lo 
most glorious pink and silver sunrise. Our coppered fi 
had cloven the first of the warm parallels, and alrcadyj 
ing fish were darting from the froth of the curl of tig 
wave ; the ship was heaped with gleaming spaces of C 



l^and was leaning over lu ihe pressure of the cordg 
' the northeast trade wind ; she was sailing faT 
jtrns smooth, and Che spitting or tlic narrow bandn 
mrliie was like the sound of satin torn by the haniS 
h-lilce was the lung gleam o( the water wiili a fe^ 
ttirds swiftly winging along it in chase. 
Rraline, I observed, was the same as on other daj] 
Met deck washers, superintended by the captains / 
!, helped the watch to wash down as usual ; the cool 
Admitted past the sentry, and speedily a cloud of blaf 
BBplcewas blowing from the prisoners' galley chimney. WWJ 
It^ d«cks had been swabbed the convicts in divisions vei 
jlifned up to wash themselves, and at eight o'clock they wen! 
"O breakfast. 

' It was while the raessmen were standing in a compact row 
lytmd the main hatch door waiting for their cans of cocoa 
lat I saw Tom. He was one of the messmen. 1 found i 
reuse to pass him thrice that 1 might greet him with my eyi 
i observe him. I saw passion and grief and love in his (^ 
lur gaze met, though neither of us durst venture < 
lore than a passing look. It half broke my heart that I 
nould be so close to him and yet unable to speak. While he 
taited with the rest I could indeed have made shift to pass 
hltn » fourth time, but the strain was so terrible that I (ear&d 
Blfself. 1 felt a swelling within me as of hysteria, an ud 
tvemable madness to rush to him, to fling my arms abo] 
^ s neck, to hold him to me. So I passed into the cuddy, a, 
I little later the body of prisoners went below, and, saving t] 
Wtries, the inclosurc was empty. ' 

(.After the cuddy breakfast was over, while talcing some difl 
Jhsltes forward, I met Will near the galley. He said softfl 
p1 vas on the poop watching you when you walked up am 
:i past fiutler to look at him. Old woman, these are rlsq 
you mustn'^ run 'em. There are eyes aboard here sharn 
)^t chap's bayonet." 

1 no risks, and all's well so far, Will." 
It about that letter you were telling me of ? 1 dread fl 
nour attempting to give it to your sweetheart." 
»d at him with a smile. He asked me if I slept c 
^ if his clothes fitted me. if I had seen the prisotrt 
^ and washed down yesterday, and so on. " You'll a 
m poop for pfayers at four bells," said he. '• Lord ff 
fS&d, bursting into a nervous laugh. " to think of only tn 



in lliis ship kiiowiog what yon are I To think of you, a y 
man as habit is bringing ine to fancy you, being tlie reaft 
oiigiual Marian of the miik and buitercui] holiday litf 
What would mother say to see you as you stand here n 
compleLe a shellback to the eye as that second mate ttd 
with a big basket of dirty dishes alongside of you, lugg< 
the way from the cuddy by your own little hands? 
for love — all for love ! By glory ! but the woman that C 
make me dress up as a girl and follow her to sea in a c 
ship would have to sink down straight from heaven, 
earth couldn't manufacture her." He rounded on his 1 
and went off. 

Some time before ten o'clock the ship's bell was j 
presently Mr, Balls' silver pipe sang in shrill whistlings thi 
the ship. Mr. Stiles had ordered me below to " clean mjsi 
as he called it, and on my return I followed him and Fran 
to the poop. The scene was one of extraordinary Ute 
full of brilliant color. 1 never can forget that picture 
first Sunday morning I passed on board a convict ship. 
I gained the poop the ship was crowded with people in inotl 
the whole of the crew in such clean Sunday clothes a 
could muster were coming aft; the convicts in aa 
endless procession were passing through the door of the '6 
and massing themselves behind the quarter-deck I 
with their faces aft ; the guard, saving the sentries on d 
were drawn up in a line on the poop, giving an : 
brightness to the scene with their red coats,-shakoi 
sparklingarms ; iheirofficerswere in full dress, and ttied 
in the uniform of a surgeon of the Royal Navy. The; 
mander of the ship stood near the doctor ; behind the a 
were the women and children ; aft, at the extremity < 
poop, his figure rising and failing against the dim aztire j 
the stern, stood the solitary figure of the" helmsman, g 
the wheel, whose brass work flamed in the sun, and abre^^ 
him paced the second officer, who had charge of tb£-4^ 
The sailors came tumbling up the lee poop ladder, aadv 
all the forward portion of this raised deck was crowckdJ 
people. 

Such a sight as it was I But I beheld a horror id 
beauty of it. Oh, the very spirit of horror itself entei« 
beauty of that spectacle of shining ship and radiant uaiH^ 
and glowing sea out of the mass of human misery ani 
down on that main deck there. I had a clear view of ibavi 



;' 1 raD my eye over the line of (aces while I sought i 
't'oqh. kAd my very h«ait shrunk wiLhiu me at sight of I* 
Mtntensnces my gaze Wictiy settled on. Prejudice, grief, a 
enny have made ine find the villaiuous looks of nui 
e villainous than they were ; 1 viewed them as niy sire( 
S associates, as ruffians and cnme-laden scoundrels ii 
Bvile company my honest, pure-mmded sailor, my ii 
ail, injared Tom Iiad been thrust to toil in irons with thei 
It be at uigbt with [I^em listening to their talk, not here c 
^n the hulk also and in other prisous ! 
The solitary occupant of the forecastle was the sentry. 
^itUced the deck from one rail to the other, sometimes haltid 
"d surrey the scene. The doctor stood amidshipsof the breffl 
[ the poop, and began to read in a loud, firm, but slightly 
»l voice from the Book of Common Prayer. Every head 
shared. The convicts gazed intently up at the reader; 
^ere was a pathos in the wondering, staring looks of mauyo 
I something of childishness, that sat strangely on thdj 
i if their gross, unlettered ignorance was to be astcn 
fehed and pleased by the cleverness of a man who read wiu 
lot diffictilty, as though he perfectly understood the meania 
f what he delivered. Barney Aaron was in the front rank.? 
men.: his gaze was fixed on the doctor, his postitfl 
a one of huifiility ; I observed that he occasionally nod d« 
( Ifaough in appreciation, when the doctor paused upon! 
_e and looked at the convicts. Tom was behind ; I su 
blHUrith difficulty ; the least movement of my head hlottf 
un out by bringing the heads of men in front between us. 

The. picture was memorably impressive; I have 
(vight in my mind's eye, all the hues as gay as the shinffl 
EDiors ill the silver plate of a daguerreotype. Nothing d9 
Brbed the stillness upon the ship but' the voice of the doctojfl 
S, you heard a soft, creaming noise of running waters, and^ 
Intervals a gentle Hap from aloft, and sometimes there 

1 homely sound' from the live stock forward. Ncw_ 
d the sea looked so wide nor our ship so lovely ; the feathtfl 
J billows ran chasing in flashes and gleams into the sout^ 
est, where the ocean trembled in a dark blue with an horizd 
S though ruledupon the delicate azure of the heaveiH 
^Ulbeast under the sun it was all blinding splendor, shq 
izzle that streamed to the tall, leaning weather side of t| 
|iip, and broke from the bow in sudden light like molu 
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When the doctor had recited as mucli of the Utui^^ 
thought proper to deliver he paused to breathe awhil^ 
drink from a glass oC water which stood at his feet. He!)| 

began a sermon. He was in the midst of Ids discours 
which the prisoners appeared tu listen with close attW! 
Barney Aaron occasionally nodding in approval or a 
as before, when a convict who stood close against tliC 1 
i-ade on the port-hand side — I mean that fore-and-afp 
ricaile which formed the gangway alley, as I call it— 
his arms, and in a loud, deep-chested, tragedy voice cri« 

"... I could tell a stoiy 
Would fOuae thy lion-heart out of its den 
And make it rage with terrifying fury." 

The doctor stopped. 

" Silence there ! " roared a voice. 

" Who was that ?" exclaimed the doctor. 

" Thomas Garth, sir," responded a convict standing n 
prisoner who had broken out. 

The doctor stared for a while in the direction of thea_ 
though waiting to see if this extraordinary offense of IntC 
tion would be repeated. The convict was clear wltli' 
view : he was the tall, dark, handsome man whom t suf^ 
and indeed rightly supposed, to be the tragedian one^ 
soldiers had told me was among the prisoners. * *■ 
interval of two or three minutes, ail remaining quiet, t! 
tor resumed ; biit scarcely had he pronounced a dDE«a-j| 
when I saw the actor throw up his right arm, and \' 
brandished his left fist, making the strangest, maddest {gk 
doing so — and at this moment I see the lunatic fire iniig| 
as He rolled them along the line of us who stood atth) 
of the poop— he burst out : 

" Oh, disoiBl ! 'Tis nol to be borne ! Ye moralists, 
Ve talkers, what are all your precepts now ? 
PBticucc ? Distraction ! Blast the tyrant, blasi him I 
Avenging lightnings ; snatch him hence, ye fiends ! 

'• Seize that man ! " roared the doctor, who scemed'Hj 
to understand what had come to the unhappy wretch,'. 

But a man who gbes on a sudden raving mad is'l^^ 
sasily seized. This convict was immensely strong ; lit|| 



nik, and statuie were iissurance of that. All in a momd 

ralf a dozen prisoners were rolling ii|)on the deck, beat! 

bowD by the niadman's fists and elbows as (hough they hfl 

SeCD chjidreci. With agility that might be possible only \ 

)HCh tnadness as was in him, the man sprang, grasped Ibe t 

pf ihc barricade, and with a kick of his feet vaulted ini 

}ftiigway between. He ran a few yards forward, sprang t\\A 

I scuttle butt and gained the bulwarks, on which he 

reel, holding by nothing, swaying his fine figure wil 

>vements of the ship, laughing the shocking laughter j 

btadiiess, and shaking his clenched fists at the poop. 

" ** Seize him ! " shrieked the doctor, nearly throwing me J 

le rushed to the poop ladder. * 

" Come down ! " roared the sentry on the (orecastle, am 

he bayonet flashed as he swept his piece from his shoulclf 

lerel it. ^ 

" Quick, or he'll be overboard ! " bawled Captain Sutherland 

The swaying figure on the bulwark rail roared with mania 

taught er. 

"Come down or I'll fire ! " shouted the forecastle sentd 

" He's mad ! He's mad ! " went up in a very thunder J 

^oise from the mass of the convicts, ] 

It was then that I heard Captain Barrett cry to the senn 

hot to fire ; but the man did not hear : he Stood at a consid j 

Bble distance from the poop, and the roar of the convicts < 

L the air as the captain shouted. The soldier fired ;■ 

Teamed with the voice of a woman when I beheld the 

if the flame and the blue wreath of the smoke. 

"O Jesu !" cried the convict. He turned slowly as thoufl 
D look at the man who had shot him, and fell backward iq 
h«sea. 
, The women behind the line of guard shrfeked, and so 

n fainted. My knees failed me, and 1 sank down in (he 
rorror of that moment, clutching at the stanchion of the brass 
feit. Captain Barrett delivered an order swiftly and fiercely, 
^iA Ihe armed guard came with a hurried tramp to the brag" 
rail, the outermost one on the left thrusting me with his f<fl 
"p get me out of the way. Sick and terrified as I was, my « 
here sufficiently ".ollecled to mark an ugly movement amotf 
Khe prisoners, an indescribable stir of figures, quick turni 
pf the face and eyes, as though the many-headed beast sni 
Dlood and saw its chance. It might have been that I 

rnraged by the slaying of the maniac ; yet nothing md 
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sinister, nothing more deeply tragic in its .suggestions 1 
that stir of agitation, those sudden, wild, eager looks I 
movements of the liead could be imagined. ' 

The man had fallen overboard on the weather side of ^ 
ship. The sailors assembled on the poop rushed t 
when the man reeled and dropped ; Ihey sliouted as 1 

' stood looking; the captain sped to the grating abaft 1 
wheel and ga?,ed astern there, calling to know \l anyone jti 
anything of the man. Twenty throats were bawling: ar 
saw him, some said he had gone down liVe lead, some thai 
iiad been shot through the heart and that there would beiq^ 
ing to picic up. Meanwhile the ship was sweeping swiFtlya 
smoothly onward ; the white brine spun in sheets paSlH 
quarters, and the ridged seas of the trade wind beat ^ 
plumes of snow into showerings of spray against the COp|l<| 
bends of the heeling vessel, The spread of canvas was gin 
the studding sails were out besides. The seamen would I 

I needed a clear deck to bring the ship to the wind, aiU , 
convicts still stood massed, covered and overawed by the ft 
of the soldiers at the line of the break of the poop, everjr|i 
so grasping his musket as to he ready to take aim at thQ f 
of command. 

The time was wild with confusion and terror. The S 
continued to shout as they looked astern, Soirre of tbe^ 
dren were yelling loudly with fright on the poop ; sharp, 1l 

, cries resounded from the main deck, where 1 saw the dq^ 
thrusting in among the convicts, while a few of themea « 
he had appointed "captains" appeared to be shoviu 
pushing and marshaling the prisoners so as to foffll'V 
into some sort of marching order for the descent of tliftn 
hatch. ^ 

Captain Sutherland came hastily forward to the rail \ 

' looked down upon the convicts. He then shouted to hi$ (f 
mate, who was standing near a quarter boat to windward. I 

" Send all hands forward, Mr. Bates ; send all haods; 
ward, sir. There's nothing to be done," and he iDOtlM 

\ significantly toward the main deck. 

And indeed until the convicts were all in their (]iu4 

, below nothing was to have been done, for the seamen li 

have gone among them to lianl and drag upon oertaia trfS 

gear : at the foot of the mainmast, for example, were 1 

many ropes all belonging to the vast spread of sail strettS 

a high overhead, and this mast stood within the barr 
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BFbat might have ha[}pene(l had the sailurs rushed lO amau 
^Bfe oonvicts to bring the ship to the wind ? I 

^■Captain Sutherland stood pale and still at the head uf td 
^■Mp ladder; the ship's company were streamitig futwan 
^Brotigh the gangway alley, and when I quitted the poop 9 
Bip e tail of the procession of women autl children the captaifl 
Hpe officers, and the line of soldiers, who stood in a po^liiic fl 
HbBtantly cover the convicts, alone remained on that declc. I 
H| I stood in the recess along with Frank and some of id 
^mdiers' wives, walling to see what was going to happM 
^pfcyond the barricades. One of the convicts bad been IciltH 
Htr stunned by the maniac, and lay motionless as a Tog. 'Cfl 
Bentinel who had shot the man trudged the forecastle wilb fifl 
qaeni looks in the direction of the main deck, as though prfl 
I paced at any instant for a eall to level his piece afresh. Tlfl 
Bomen near me jabbered incessantly, and every tongofl 
Ragged in defense of Murphy, as they called the soldier. Jk 
|"Gott verdomniich ! " exclaimed Frank, looking at u9 
len, "but it vhas murder to shoot a madman." ■ 

■ "Mind your own business!" cried one of the womn 
l^rfty, "It's the duty of a soldier to obey orders, and tu 
cOers of a sentry are to shoot down any convict who g«| 
tt the barxicade and attempts lo leave the ship. So there n 
! cried spitefully, (I believe she was Murphy's wifeX 
fow was the sentry to know he was mad ? If a soldier donl 
q orders he stands to be shot himself. So there ! " M 

"It vhas murder," said Fr<-ink, and, smiting his thigb,. ifl 
.fld> " She makes my plood poll." ■ 

"If you calls it murder again," said another of the womefl 
^ni spealc to the sergeant and he shall talk lo you, You'refl 
now German fellow, and no soldiers' wives are not to E9 
insulted by the likes of yoii." ■ 

" So there ! " cried the woman who had spoken first, spittirfl 
II t he words at the young fellow. ■ 

^^ Meanwhile sharp orders were being delivered within tin 
^Btttticade. I took my chance of being reprimanded from tifl 
^^Boop, and went a little way along the alley, and saw all (m 
Hmitivicts still massed, but in motion : they were descending tin 
w hatch, but one at a time, for there was room for no morB 
The body of the fellow who had been stunned was held n| 
I four of the prisoners. The doctor stood alone and apart vithfl 
^ntlic inclosure, looking at the men as they swarmed sIowH 
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hite, but stern and collected. Sometimes he spoke, polM 
or moving his hand as though to insist on more Order, ■ 
seemed a fearless figure, and though I disliked hlni, 1 1 
not but admire him. There were scores, perhaps, amongti 
f«lons who would have made no more of felling and kid 
out his brains than of dashing an egg to the deck. 

I did not see Tom, so I went back to the recess, 
then an apprentice struck six bells. Ten minutes later i, 
convict was below and the main deck clear, but I obsejj 
thai when the guard came off the poop one of the solffl 
passed through the quarter-deck gate to double the sentH 
the main hatch, and I heard another tell one of the « 
as he went below to the barracks, that he was to do du^ 
second sentry at the prison door of the steerage bulkbeadf 



CHAPTER XXVII, 



SHE LISTENS TO THE CONVERSATION IN Tl 

All the lime 1 was in the cuddy that day while the C 
ami ofBcerslunchcd I keptmyears open, supposing thattl 
would wholly concern the dreadful tragic incident of the fl 
ing. But no man said a word on the subject. Perhaps then 
talked it out before they came to the table, or perhapjiX 
would not speak of it before me and the other two 8t«"^ 
I was greatly disappointed. I wanted to hear that the i 
had exceeded his instructions and was to be severely p 
It was horrible that a man should be empowered Vi% 
down a feliow-creature as the sentry shot down the poo^ 
actor. I had hoped that Captain Sutherland, whose I 
was a British sailor's, would ask the doctor and the') 
why a sentry should be instructed to fire at a man I 
worse crime than scaling the barricade and climbing oqjB 
bulwarks of the ship. To kill a man for so behavinj 
he all very well in harbor, where a convict could coa 
swim ashore, but what dream of liberty could visit an uA( 
wretch in mid ocean, unless it were the freedom that ^ 
provides ? And why should a convict be shot for MS) 
suicide? Out of mercy. th;it h'-i blood might be apOlZ 
I head of another instead of nn his own ? 

The cool chatter of the offtcecs upQV\ Ughi, frivolous i 
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pled me with wrath ; 1 wanted to hear them tullt of the bhogfl 
Kg of tile madman. But nothing was said. No Teferentfl 
ns made to that strange, threatening stir which had beefl 
feibie among the convicts, like the passing of a sudden 
■Brkness over a waving field of grain. The doctor was ver«[ 
Km ; he ate little and talked seldom, Only once did I catcl^ 
Ke least allusion to that morning's bloody business ; I HiUi 
■tming up from the pantry with some glasses when I hc;ir^ 
Bftpuin Sutherland say : " By the bye, how is the man th« 
ug knocked down ?" I 

■ " All right again," answered the doctor. I 

I " He lay like a corpse," said the captain. ■ 

' "He was stunned," suid the doctor, and then Captain Ban 
VtXt spoke, and the subject was changed. ■ 

L 1 went forward that night after dark when my work wh 
mne, knowing it was Will's watch below, and wishfol fori 
ghat with him. He lay smoking upon a chest in his cabin 
BDd an apprentice swung overhead in a hammock with onfl 
RQ dangling down. I could not converse before that felloH 
n there, though nothing would haye been thought had ■ 
Ktered and sat down beside Will, for it was gone about th^ 
mt knew me through his father having had mine for a client. fl 
I He saw me by the light of the slush lamp that sootily blirifl 
fcainst the bulkhead near the door, nodded, and, filling hw 
M'^ afresh, lighted it, and lounged out. We leaned againal 
|HShip's galley to leeward where all ivas quiet. M 

m*' What have you to tell me about this morning's fearfd 
Kfb V said I. ■ 

^" A sweet experience for you, my honey," said he, "S^l 
Hiat'a to be learned by stowing one's self away in a convi^ 

B'^-" 1 

■""What will they do to the soldier who killed the man }" ■ 
■" Do to him ? Give him a stripe to wear on his arm whefl 
fry get ashore." ■ 

B**!! was a brutal murder ! " I exclaimed, m 

K"'Yon say that because your sympathies are below. Dutyfl 
m' mwdcr. The man obeyed orders, and very right ordeiS 
■m are. Let me tell you, my daisy, there's a very consider 
Kc dice of bell stowed away under hatches in this ship, anfl 
■It wasn't for the guflies ihere'd be such a blaze as *ud makjl 
Kt for one wish Stepney were closer aboard than it is/" ■ 
K** Da you mean to tell me," said I, " that twenty soldien 
W command of half a man and a puppv ta« Vef^ \.'«t^\vn 
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drcd and thirty desperate, fearless, crime- hardened rtilS 

under ? " 
"Two hundred and thirty ! That figure counts Bulled 

one o( the beauties, eh?" said he, laughing. "But I i 
I yes ; twenty soldiers can do it, backed, of course, by d 
I machriiery of barricades, manholes, and the rest of it, nol' 

iDcntioi) a moral influence that counts niore usefnlly thi 
I great gun loaded chockablock with scissors and tbtfl 



"If those convicts had found a leader to-day," said I," 
would have seized the ship." 

He turned his head about in thp gloom to see if anybf 
was near. i 

■' Seize the ship I " he exclaimed with a little snort of a 
tempt — " with a file of soldiers splendidly placed, ready tQifl 
among the devils as fast as they could lead ! AVith fi* 
sentries in addition to help ! With officers and a strong 
ready to support the soldiers ! But hang me, '^ said hew' 
change of voice, and peering close into my face to ca(d 
sight of me, " if 1 don't think you're sorry the ship ( 

"I wish you didn't excuse the diabolical murder, I 
that sentry with my own hand for killing a poor t 
madman goaded into insanity, for all you know, by an ii^H 
sentence. It might have been Tom. Sujipose TomXMr 
broke and his mind went — a soldier would shoot him I" 'j 
" D'ye know you hiss when you talk ? 1 used to likBB 
sjiirit, but love is making a tigress of you. You make a [^ 
afraid," 

But I had not come to talk with him to do that. \ tV||j 
I r.ews, and he had none, and I had no idea of scaring aT1^4 
, gusting the dear lad by causing him to fancy that mjiB 
pnthies were with the felons under hatches, when 1 had a hi 
■ b"t for one man only in the whole world. Will wasjuettbefl 
i of lad to betray me, that I might not come lo harm or.f) 
, others ; so, after laughing at his likening me lo a tijri 
' talked of Stepney and his father's house near the Tow 
in a fen minutes the pair of ti» were happy in old|'f 
gentle memories. 

He grew a little inquisitive presently, however, atld fl 
me some questions. 
"Have you thought of what you mean to do vben j 
WMrrive at Hobart Town ? " 
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I " I shall be guided entirely by what is done with Tom/' ■ 
BSveted. 9 

B" Shall you settle in Tasmania ? " I 

■" Somewhere in that part of the world," I said. " Once m 
bivict, always a convict. I know Tom and his proud heartjl 
■bis innocence could be establii^bed on his arrival, and hia 
Bcrty given to him, he'd not return home. He hates En« 
md — I'll 5wear it. And 1 liate home for his sake." ■ 

J** Yon'll sell your house in Stepney, I suppose?" I 

■" Ves, I may do that. There's much I may do. I shall bfl 
■ided by what befalls Tom, I have money enough to estaM 
Rh ourselves in comfort. We shall want for nothing in oufl 
Kw home." fl 

■" Maybe I shali turn squatter myself," said Will. " There's 
■big thing to be done in wool But give me New SoutH 
kles, 1 wish they had sent Butler there. What't become <M 
k Arab Chief,! wonder? And does he lose all the monejj 
K invested in her?" j| 

r'No," said 1. I 

Ulere some seamen came and lolled alongside of UK ; wfl 
■btd talk no more, so I went aft. ■ 

KaII next day the doctor was full of business. I heard htn 
■1 the captain at the breitlifast table what the routine was n 

■ ; u half-past eight prayers and a portion of the ScriplurM 
BfC lo be read to the prisoners in divisions, some below, eooifl 

■ deck as the weather might permit ; then schools were to bg 
■rlxwd, but this could not be done until the doctor had 
pertained the ability of the prisoners to read — he needed 
Bie to put a book into each man's hand to test him. Kverfl 
nool would consist of nine or ten pupils ; schoolmastefll 
Buld be selected ft^m the best et-lncated of the cnnvictd 
nool would be held morning and afternoon ; after eupper 3k 
fcr o'clock the doctor would regularly deliver a lecture oM 
nr subject likeiy to improve and enlighten his hearers. ■ 
Bvou'U suppose he was a busy miin. Indeed he h;id a huiM 
fed things to see to. Besides the schools, the lectures, and 
R like, exercise had to be arranged for, the washing of jinenfl 
King of bedding, and so forth. Then there was the bOKpitafl 

■ visit, troublesome convicts to examine and punish, a journal 

■ write up, and I know not what besides. This, the lirsfl 
KHiday of fine weather and freedom of irons, was spent bn 
Im in planning the convict routine for the voyage. I co9 
feted from hJs talk at table that the prisoners were vct:^ Qj\\'«xil 
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mid looking forward with interest to the erfucalinnal work he 
was cutting out for them. He lold Captain Sutherland he had 
addressed them below very beriously on the Sunday morning's 
tragic business ; in fact at lunch he spoke out without 
reserve. 

" I was impressed," said he, " by the thoughtful looks of 
many of the unhappy people when 1 bade them accept the 
death of the poor, miserable man Garth as an awful warning — 
not in respect of discipline, not in respect of the penalty that 
attaches to insubordination, but in regard to their souls' health;" 
And then he occupied ten minutes in repeating what be had 
said to the convicts. Lieutenant Chinimo hemmed, and tried 
to break through the dull prosing ; but the doctor loved Ma 
own eloquence too well to let his companions off a single sen- 
tence that he could recollect. "I believe," said he, " that 
there is some good in that man Barney Aaron, after all. 1 
observed that he was very attentive at divine service yester- 
day." 

"But he is not of your persuasion surely f" said CaptAia> 
Sutherland. 

■' He's of the persuasion of them all," answered the doctor. 

"The persuasion that has the devi! for high priest, eh, 
F.llice ?"saJd Captain Barrett. "- 

'• That's so, ' said the doctor, ■' Barney Aaron is a man I 
should be proud and thankful to bring over. He was a very 
bad lot at home. This ship might not hold all the wretcheft 
he has tempted and ruined. Yet t seemed to find an expres- 
sion of contrition in the fellow's face, a softening lookriu' 
though he might not prove so inaccessible as I had feared^ 
He asked leave to speak lo me before I came up from held*' 
this morningjand I was gratified to understand that hisobjecl' 
was to thankee for the remarks I had offered to the prisoners 
on the subject of the sudden appalling death of Garth." 

Captain Barrett burst into one of his great laughs, for wliich 
he apologized by saying that he was thinking of a story he bod 
heard of Barney , it was not fit to repeat, however. ^ 

" Then, sir," said the doctor sternly, " we'll not trouble fuun 
for it." J 

" Whisper," said the subaltern sidelong to his brotb^3 
officer. J 

" Have you given the prize fighterany sort of appointmaq^ 
doctor ? " said Captain Sutherland. . , 

"Not yet. I have my eye on him. His immense strengtii< 
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[| tnakehiin u»ieful. He may end as my first captain. H 
be siuod near the madman the poor fellow would now be ali 
Aaton is perhaps the only man in the ship who could h; 
Ijrasped and held him." 

, He then talked of bis schools; his head was full of t 

Wng. I learnt, through listening, that the admiralty instnio 

pns provided for the establishment of schools and religioud 

wching. r 

I After the doctor had made all his arrangements on this Morti 

py DOthing happened of any consequence that I can recall lei 

pme time. We carried a strong northeast trade wind, and 

; drove along by day and by night with foam sometimeq_ 

Hfting to the cathead. There was scarcely need to handle a 

Yope so fresh and steady was the trade wind with its wool- 

jraite clouds scattering like sheep down the sky, and the 

norizon bright and hard and blue In the windy distance. At 

'tnes I caught sight of Tom; the intervals were wide, and [ 

Sfpver found an opportunity to breathe so much as a syllable 

t love to him. And this was very well ; it was enough that 

! koew I was 00 board, and that we were able sometimes to 

e each other. I never attempted to write a second letter : 

^e risk of delivering it was too great ; and I was resolved to 

}in no risks lest some act that would add nothing to Tom's 

mppiness nor mine should betray me and extinguish my hopes, 

uy, slay my chances of reaching Tasmania with him in the 

e ship. 

iSometimes I feared ray sex was dimly suspected, but mainly 
^ mind was at rest on that score. The persons I was afraid 
f were the two military men and the German steward. The 
Rdea of my being a woman I am sure never entered the doc- 
nfer's mind ; had he entertained the least suspicion he was just. 
pifr man to settle it one of hand by sending me down among 
.^c soldiers' wives to be examined. And yet, when I peeped 
t myself in one of the long cuddy mirrors, I'd wonder at thJ 
Bccess of my masquerade. I repeat here that I was a verij 
gtfigure of a woman ; in none of the points which are admOf 
ale in the equipment of the best shaped of my sex was I lacl^ 
g. Yet it is certain that my impersonation was perfect, a 
Htif I except the three men I have named there was not | 
'i the ship who, by looks or speech, caused me the leaH 
^siety. 

f However, to provide against the reasons of ray being oil 
bard becoming known should detection of my sen. V\i;t.\i<^ 
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unexpecledly, I sought out Will one evening and bad 21 
earnest chat irtth him. I put it to him thus : 

" Vou are supposed lo know nie ; that is lo say, y 
EUpposed lo know that I am the son of a man who vraMJI 
eni of yout father. Suddenly I am discovered to be i 
Tile captain sends for you, and yiu are challenged ifl 
presence of the doctor. What will i'uu say ? " 

" That's where it is," said he. " Make one false step, I 
to one if you're not presently up lo yotir neck." 

He scratched his head and mused, staring at me. I i 
not help him ; 1 wished to test the quality of his wits in 
he should be challenged as 1 have said. After a 1' 
exclaimed : 

" 1 should disown all knowledge of you." 

" That's good," said 1. 

"I'd say you told me your name was Simon Marlowi. 
that your father was a cHeiii of my father's. I should.^ 
lie by owning I believed the story, because you see i 
a client of the dad's. Well," he went on, ■■ I should letf 
thai now you proved to be a girl you weren't the yoDD^'fi 
1 took you for, and I should call you a liar and disb 
knowledge of you," 

" And in saying so you'd be strictly speaking the I 
far as Simon Marlowe is concerned," said I, rejoiced^ 
him so ready. "You'll disown me — you'll call me aj 
you'll know nothing whatever about me. That'll be tllj 
gramme, Will, should you be called upon." 

We stood discussing the matter some time, andj 
separated, but I was mightily glad to have {lad this VaS£ 
him ; had he been called upon suddenly, then, without w 
idea in his mind, he'd have stammered and stumbledy 
been forced by the keen, stern doctor, backed by the C 
otent authority of the skipper, to make a clean breast of H 



CHAPTER XXVIH. 

SHE OVERHEARS TWO SAILORS TALKINC. 

For many days we met with very beautiful w« 
everyday the sun grew hotter and hotter. The mootie 
and became a full moon, and the prospect of the di 
^'£"111 with the moon shining higher in the heovcnstl 



^^■a^l xeeii tier shine, anit the stars in multitudes of briliiaatH 
^Kinblin^ in a very sheet of silver duwn to ilie vague, otecuroH 
^Be of tlie horrcon. w.is glorious anii wonderful. Often on 
^^pse fine niglits in^icacl of going to bed I'd creep ou lo th«fl 
^K«castie, where nobody walked but the sentry and a searaaiil 
^H> the lookout; there 1 would overhang the head rail.andS 
^^be down at Che star-wliite foam as it spread out witli a soft^ 
^fuliog noise from the steady shearing thrust of tlie cutwater,! 
^^Bie sea was full of lire, and many strange shapes of diili,fl 
^Huenish flame swept past in the black water as I lookeojl 
^^ne maonlLght lay upon the sails, and they rose stifless an 
^wrings in marble; the stars glittered like jewels in the darkfl 
^Hthes under the sails, and twinkled geailike along the bladcl 
^Be of the yards, and danced tike the mystic (ire of the cor>l 
^Heant beyond the trucks to the swaying of the fragile poiiitsfl 
^K^nusthead. ■ 

^Hph, it' was at such times as these that I longed for Tomlfl 
^Hpat happiness, I would think, to have his hand in niiuc, tofl 
^H standing here at his side, gazing up with him at the moon-fl 
^Bitened canvas, or watching the sea hre leaping in s^^rksfl 
^Hlid the rushing froth on either hand I He had talked] 
^Bce^f my going a voyage with him. He had talked toa on 
Hk^rrying me to sea when ve were married. I could nnder-il 
WSfnd what I had lost when I stood lonely on that dark fore^ 

Qi^tle, watching the yearning breasts of canvas leaning fratofl 
'^he wind, and thinking of the home that was low down behiadj 
t the seSi My heart beat with passion when, on these lovel]^ 
^Boonligbt nights, sweet with the strong blowing of the tradeLfl 
^nid, I'd think of my dear one locked up in the 'tween deck&a 
^^pow — imprisoned with the rest of tliem since hatf-past six jM 
^Kenerge from the pestilential atmosphere at daybreak — fon 
^Hai * M 

^HWhile i thus thought I'd clench my hands in the agony ofl 
^Kf mind till the nails were driven into the pslms of tbem. ■ 
^■^tK everything went along very quietly. Tables werel 
^Boched together and schiwls held on deck in the iu'closure » 
^^BC is, a proportion of the schools — there was not room fotfl 
^H^; anil the convict classes alternated between the 'twecnfl 
^^Kksjind the main deck. I'hc doctor speedily found out than 
^^pm was one of the best educated of the prisoners, and s«^ 
Hpn to help in teaching the many wretches who knew not thein 
^Bp^''^^- ^"t '^ rarely happened, as I have said, that 1 satffl 

my sweetheart ; either 1 was at work in the cuddy when ii^M 



tiS THE ROMANCE OF A TKA^ifSfOlfT, 

was on deck ; or he was below, or the schools brofcea tt 
I might have found leisure to waich hiiii. 

I often speculated upon the histories of the inuijctd 
eliose a face, and mused upon it. My conviction, da 
knowledge, that Tom was as innooent ;is I of ttie crifl 
which he was being transported, made me think tiierej 
be others as guiltless as he ; and this son of fancy < 
pathy often raised a passion of pity in me as I'd Stand 9 
at a convict, striving to fetch his life story out of hin 
though, for all 1 knew, the man 1 watched raiglll have b 
of the very worst scoundrels in the ship. 

What affected me most was the guessing that lots 
must have left wives and mothers, children and deS 
behind, I had heard the d<)ctor say that not above one|l3 
every hundred couvicts is returned home, so thai mvX/C 
parents or the wives of the poor miserable felons f^ 
them, they would be as completely sundered from boi' 
as though they had been sentenced to the gallows insi 
to the hulks and transport. My eyes would moistepS 
times in thus thinking, while 1 watched a prisoner in 
of leisure, fancying a past for him. Once I saw tlji 
children belonging to the soldiers had strayed into lfiW| 
way alley and wert playing there ; I observed a conVf 
middle-aged man, watching them. A sudden spasm contoi^ 
his face, he jerked down his hand in a snapping way i 
instant anguish of memory, as though he cast something fron^ 
him, and turned his head and moved a few paces, then raised I 
his cuff to his eye, with a look round afterward to see if he was 
noticed. 

One evening I went forward, meaning to get upon the fore- 
castle to breathe the air. It was hot in the recess ; some 
women were seated round the booby hatch, and the noise of 
the children vexed the mood I was then in. It was toward 
the close of the second dog watch, and dark ; I saw snuie 
figures on the forecastle, and learnt by the voice.'! that Mr. 
Stiles, Mr. Balls, and the sailmaker were of them; therefore 
that I might be private, meaning to breathe in solitude upon 
the forecastle later on, I went round to ihe lee side of the 
galley, the door of which was closed, and stood there, looking 
at the dark sea above the line of the bulwark rail, for the ship 
was heeling over somewhat sharply this night. 

Though the noise of the pouring and foaming brine rose 
shrill and strong, other sounds were very plainly 10 be heard ; 



^vinstatice, I often caught whai they said upon the rurecastlevi 
Kougb the speakers were at 3 distance. The mam deck was 1 
nupty; a few figures moved about the poop. Presently two 
Bkifors stationed themselves against the foremost end of the 
Kalley, round the corner, so to say, facing the lofty pillar of the J 
nremast. 1 smelt the fumes of their coarse tobacco. TheJ 
HOuld nut see me nor I them ; but what they said was as disX 
Unct as though they stood alongside of me, spite of ttieiifl 
Kjiie»lciag in subdued voices. I knew not who they were, buM 
kjessed them to be two forecastle hands. fl 

K"' I had a yarn along with Bob this morning," said one qH 
Bflcm. ■' Them gailus sentries are made up of eyes, Fusfl 
HlDe I've been able to speak to him." ■ 

■^J* What's hf lagged for ? " said the other man. I 

H>" Buztlement. I knew it 'ud happen. He growed too con-l 
■EleDt and w^is ate up with pride. He might be helping him-1 
^■f now, theayters and dancin' kens often as you like, lush to 
^Hin in, and quids for his piece. But the galkis fool must 
^Bw greedy ; he takes too big a handful, and now he's out- 
^■rd bound. But twelve bob a week and find himself I A 
Krey with Bob's tastes too, mind ye, and one of your gailus 
BBg t fliers to rig out. But he says he aint sorry it's over. He 
Krer felt comfortable. His piece was always a-scolding, and 
B^atened to split if the swag worn't forthcoming, and damn* 
Kr she stomped him, after all, for split she did, but not aforw 
Hii'd got another cully in tow, unbetnown to Bob, _yo« takej 
Hur oath." 

^fe.I heard Micky Vokins," said the other, " a-tclling Bill 
^Knders that he squeeged in a yarn with his old chum when 
^■^ was washing down. They scrubbed side by side. 
^Bclcy says the old chum's glad to lie going abroad. The 
^Bre work look it out of him, but the hulk gave satisfaction. 
^^B feeding was beef, soup, mutton, spuds, bread, porridge, ' 
^B tieftcle. I recollect the boiling. If a man's sick they put J 
Hk oo sheep's head, eggs, soft puddens, tea, and bntterJ 
KiDg with brandy and wine, which they sarvc out by ih^ 
Bgooce. Is that sailors' fare ? Strike my eyes if it aint goora 
Kough to go into irons for ! " 

B" There's only one sailor man among 'cm. Bob was a-say^ 
Kk" said the fir^i sai!or. 
■» Who's he r- 
Hl' Didn't hear his name. Lagged for scuttling a wes&elil 
^■llus good job if the old man tried it on with ibis shlpLV 



Everything's blooming wrong. All the work com«s u{S 
few ; what's good goes below, what's stinking sent fori^ 
Well, I never shipped expecting to see Bob, nnd I'dq gAJ 

snap places if they'll consent. Look what's done for^ 
Prayer meetings, eddication up to the knocker, i 
physic 'em ! It a man growls he's spoken to as a man. \ 
of the convicts complained to the doctor of the cooking 
gent sniffed and tasted, said the man was right, : 
the gallus cook. Let e'er a one of us lay aft and \ 
a-going to happen 

The conversation was at this point interrupted 1 
second sailor beginning to sneeze. He sneezed atH 
twenty times with a greatj roaring noise. Mr. Balls ( 
the edge of the forecastle and cried down : " Withc^ 
there aint a grampus jumped aboard ! " The fit of s 
passed and the fellow lighted his pipe afresh, and thaj 
resumed their conversation. 

"It's gallus queer," said the first speaker, "that | 
should be only one sailor among 'em." 

"One navigator, perhaps," said the other. 

" Well, that may be. I wish they was all ship's captail 
my part — skippers and mates. I'm gailns glad wheH|^ 
hear a skipper's lagged. But they're too leary, bnlly. ■ 
ha ! They knows how to keep to wind'ard, scrape s ' ' 
it often is." 

" What's the covies made up of ? " said the second S|^ 

"I asked Bob that. All sorts, says he. One's a pi' 
— here both sailors laughed loudly — "a harbor miss 
lagged for fishing through the slit in the mission box." 
men laughed loudly again. "You'll know him, i 
singling out the cove as carries his hands as though ti 
long thread gloves. Bob told me to twig him'by that" J 

"Only one sea captain?" said the second speakcK^ 
must be the next ship that's a-bringing of them out. Ljn 

Eight bells at this moment were struck ; the bau 
scot some thrilling message through the ship with falU 
and, unwilling that the two speakers should know thai 
been a listener, I went softly round the galley i 
way aft. 

The reference to Tom in this conversation hads 
as stranjje. The men undoubtedly meant Tom i 
spoke of one of the convicts as the only sea captain \_ 
the prisoners. How should that be known ? The docttijl 



loubtless acquainted with the felons' antecedents but 1 

r talked and rarely answered t|uesiions. The convicd 
fcen,hadniade the discovery among themselves ; this I tbougH 
■Maordinary. Tom might have admitted his calling to t^ 
nllows who shared his sleeping berth, to the prisoners whj 
Brmed the mess he was in ; but how should it be know 
po hundred and twenty-nine convicts that the two hundre 
Bd thirtieth wiis the only sea captain among them ? Perhad 
Bmistook ; a few had learnt Tom's calling, and one of thoM 
pw had talked with the sailor whose conversation with I 
.late 1 had listened to. 
i I did not give the matter much thought ; I should haH 
Hven it much less thought had not Tom b<^en the man tm 
Bilors referred to. That some of the sailors should han 
Btlild friends among the prisoners was Quite in keeping wttttil 
E looks of a few of the crew. I had often thought that were j 
Be forecastle hands to shift clothes with the malefactors they 
joutd make wickeder looking convicts than the bulk of the 
jlrisoners. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

ALARMED BY WHAT IS SAID BY THE OFFICERS. 

The convict ship CAi7iff Hareld drove steadily down tb3 
North Atlantic with the trade wind, and then, losing ihos 
prosperous gales aoraetliing north of the equator, crej 
stealthily through a wide, white, gleaming zone of calm 
blurred with fainting cat's-paws as a mirror is dimmed by tM 
breath. No incident of any sort broke the profound monoT 
ony of the routine of shipboard life. Captain Barrett and ttij 
nibaltern killed the time by firing at a mark with pistols, b 
Brdfi, chess, deck quoits, lishing for sharks, and the likd 
Bbeir duties were very trifling. The sergeant of ihe guait 
med to do all the work. The discipline of the sea had ibl 
Kgulariiy of the tick of a clock. Sights were puncmall|p 
* n, the log hove, the watch relieved — so it went on. The 
1 came and went to the sound of Balls' pipe or to the 
fearning voice of the officer of the watch, 
1 1 was now looking very close into the sea life, and was t> 
Ipinicin that it was a sickening, tedious calling. The atmoj 
e of romance which had colored my early thoughts 
t from my father's and his friends' merry or wild or 
; yarns, had perished out of my mind long before wc weq 



up with the equator, us the lerm is. The captain was t 
(JcDcd with enormous responsibilities ; the safety of a la 
valuable ship freighted with human lives was dependent tt 

hiiu; and his pay was perhaps less than the wages of^ 
head waiter of a city tavern. The mates were at the atU 

■ of the captain, who could break tiiem if be chose, send tfl 
to do common sailors' work, and niin them. 

thout friendship ; one was superior to the other i 
would not speak ; the captuin addressed them only on maQ 

I of ^htp work, and talked familiarly with nobodybut the d 
and military officers. Theri; were three mates; two of t 
led lives as lonely as the ship's figurehead ; the third,jj 
was a person of no consequence, would carry his pipe intT 
boatswain's or apprentices' berth, and so kill time for him 
I had not guessed that this was the life of the dee|i« 

__ I used to listen to tire ocean talk of my father's frietifl 
Stepney, or view the ships in the Thames, and create a j 
sea with rich skies and spicy breezes for them to sail fl 
It was my acquaintance, however, with the forecastle sitji 
the life that completely ruined my idealism. I could 1 
wonder that sailors should be the mutinous and growling dogs ■ 
they are represented when I peeped into the forecastle and 
smelt the smells, and blinked at the gloom, and beheld the 
damp and the dirt, the half-clad figures of men who had 
shipped without a shift of clothes, and whose wage would not 
bring them within hail of the slop chest; when I saw the 
lumps of green pork or blue and iron beef carried from the 
galley into the forecastle along with the slush-thick pea soup 
or the dingy, bolster-hard duff, a! which any famished mongrel 
of the London streets might hiccough. 

■' Is it the same everywhere at sea ? " I once asked Will. 
" No," he answered ; " the crew are well fed and well treated 

I aboard of us — comparatively speaking," he added, with a grin. 

■ 'And do you like (he life ? ' said I, 

' The couotiy must have sailors, young womin." 
' I would nllier be a convict,' said I. 
' Vel it was not always ilius, you know. 
My prelty Mary Jane,' " 

■ be exclaimed, singing. "When Butler was a sailor yoU'ii 
your heart to the foremast ; now he's a convict you n 

f clank it through life, eh ? " 

"It was not always thus, Mary Jane, because I had. i 



I been lo sea. I read in books aiul liMcneO to ullc and painttiS 

■ on clotids. Now I am at sea. I have waicheO tlie life, and 
■BWfnr thai I would rattier take a convict's discipline along 
vwitb a convict's cliance^ than lie a foremast hand." 

■ My work was light, and this was a wonderful mercy, sceit fe 
■that I had been made a cuddy servant without anybody knoi^M 
■ing I wa^ a girl. I washed glasses, fetched and carri^H 
■dishes, cleaned knives and plate, and so on ; this was no rn odB 
Ptluui housemaid's work, down even to the scrubbing of tdH 
Pdeck, which was the same as washing the floor of a rop^H 
I Added to this I slept alone in a comfortable cabin, and hadi^l 
L-such conveniences as a young wnman who masquerades as jH 
bboy could need. ^M 

■ I was nearly of Will's height and his clothes fitted me, ai^| 
■when the weather grew very hot 1 wore his flannel shirts, serefl 
Bjacket buttoned up to conceal my figure, and white drilf^ 
■trousers. I also got him lo buy me a new grass hat from one 
■of the sailors, and thus attired I looked the smartest, sauciest 
■young fellow that ever stepped the decks of a Rhip. The 
»capiain and mates knew how I came by the clothes I wofR, 

and asked no questions. ^3 

The WooUvich apparel remained in the upper bunk ; lodB 

before this I had opened it and inspected the contents anH 

- found every article as I had packed it. It was a very lataJM 

bundle; it contained my hat and bodice and skirt, and ^9 

under linen and shoes I had removed when I dressed mysi^H 

as a boy. ^M 

Meanwhile the doctor was highly satisfied with the progre^H 

the convict school classes were making. ■ He would come .flH 

the table and rub his hands, and declare with one of his granfl 

smiles that since such and such a d.ite .So-and-So— and hg flB 

perhaps he would give the initial.'^ of a convict, or qnote sevejH 

examples by their initials only — iiad got the Lord's (iraycrfflH 

I heart, and was beginning to pronounce words of two and ev^^l 

I three syllables. I am sure he was a benevolent, good, piQ(^| 

ll»an,but repulsive to my sympathies by sternness and officM^| 

|tsm,'and perhaps by the thought that Tojn was under him, ^H 

I his power, of no more account than the rest uf the prisoneflH 

I many of whom were being transported for vile and some MB 

I diabolical crimes. ^^ 

I'd keep my ears open to hear if he spoke of Tom ; but E^| 

r never uttered my sweetheart's name, nor indicated him by aoH 

I fashion of his own. Strange to relate, one of his favorites w^B 
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vr the priie fighter, Barney Aaron. It puzzled 
lag^ne by what acts this man Aaron had succeeded in gainiR{, 
le doctor's good opinion and confidence. Certainly durinj'J 
rvicc no man was so attentive as the priie tighter. I see hisk 
iw witli his head slightly on one side, his eyes fixed upon iha 
doctor, an expression of half complacent admlratioo on him a 
thuugh what he heard was not only doing him good, but amai' 
ing him with the beamy and eloquence with which it \ ' 
delivered. Then I gathered that IJarney was very zealous id ' 
the school work. I lemember the doctor telling Captain Bar- 
rett that the tears stood in the prize fighter's eyes while he 
enpressed his gratitude' for the opportunities provided by the 
discipline of the convict ship for improving his understanding, 
and qualifying him to think and reason as a rational respon- 
sible being. Captain Barrett looked silently at the doctor 
through his eyeglass, but immediately the doctor had qiiitied 
the table the captain turned Ic Lieutenant Chimmo and spoke 
in a low voice, and then they both laughed wildly ; indeed the 
subaltern beat nponih^ table as though he would suffocate. 

I remember again one afternoon that t was sent with a. tray 
of seltzer and glasses to the poop. The commander of Ih^ 
ship was seated in company with the doctor and the two-niil{^ 
tary men. An awning was stretched overhead, and its shadoifj 
was pleasant with'the breath of a small breeze off the boM , 
and it danced with a strange pulsing of lights from the dtsi 
wond twinkling of the brilliant blue sea. 

We had by this time crossed the etjualor ; I believe C 

latitude was about 3" S, Sentries paced the fore part of I]iq| 

poop as usual ; the sentry forward sheltered himself in M^ 

gloom of a corner of sail ; a few convicts were lounging fflf 

hfeless manner betwixt the barricades. Tom was one of ihonj 

convicts. He sat at the foot of the mainmast, in the ^ 

of it, witfe his elbows on his knees, his brows betwixt t&j 

clenched fists, his head hanging down, his eyes rooted tw tl ' 

leek, his whole posture extraordinary with its suggestion C 

'at sort of grief which turns a man into stune. 

Captain Sutherland and the others sat near the fore 

'light that stood "but a short distance from the break of tb 

lOp. The captain told me to put the tray down on the sfclf! 

light, and fetch a bottle of brandy. I returned with tv 

brandy and a corkscrew when, just as 1 was about to drawtl 

cork, die doctor lifted his hand, and with an odd, pleased V 

Lde me stand still and make no noise. Then it was titftt I 



beard a snun J of flinging ; ilie melody vrsti a hymn, but I c 
B(>t eive it a name. I have since believed ii wa» ih« air ut% 
Telf-IinowQ hymn sung lo words which were wriiten by « 
fenvict converted into an honest man by Ihe ducior (luring I 
Hrevioiis voyage. 

1 1 judged by the volume of sound that about ten men sani 
frhey sal under the hatch where the gratings made a frame liH 
^ birdcage, otherwise we should not have heard lliem. 
IBDgweil, in good time, and one deep voice was noticeable ffl 
'Is manner of working into the singing in a FiarmoniziDg * 
s though the fellow knew music. 

Captain Barrett asked a question, 

" Hush, I beg of you," said the doctor with a face of graiiJ 
liatisf action. 

e could have listened to the voice of the Cnest IlalEaiH 
H)era singer of the day with more relish aud ardent attentiooj 
than the doctor to the chanting of the convicts. r 

The singing ceased ; I stood at a little distance with lU 
brandy and the corkscrew, wailing to be told to draw the corif 

" Whose was that deep voice ? " said Captain Barrett. 

"Barney Aaron's," answered the doctor. 

"Was il a Christian hymn they sung ? " asked Captain Barrefl 

"Certainly," responded the doctor. " Doyon suppose that! 

teuld allow any other sort of hymn to be sung in this ship ^■ 

f " What's Barney's creed ? " said the suhatteran. ] 

I " He's coming right," answered the doctor severely, arJ 

Bien turning to Captain Sutherland lie exclaimed : " I knm 

Aou take an interest in these matters ; you will be gratified 8 

nearn that Aaron expressed a wish yesterday to be receiva 

'' into our Church." 

" Indeed ! " said Captain Sutherland. 

"That could only be done by a bishop or a clergymBCi.fl 
[oppose?" said the subaltern. jT 

[ The doctor, without answering, left the poop, walked to tm 
main hatch, and addressed some words lo the me 
pttotn of it. 

" What's your opinion of Barney's conversion ? " said Cap- I 
Bin Sutherland to Captain Barrett. 

"My opinion is," answered the other, " that I shall gifl 
^Stnictions for the sentries to keep an extra sharp eye UpM 



' *' Now the hym 
Baid the subaltern 



r suppose we get that cork dniwiK 



THE A-OMA.VC/-: OF 4 rffAXSPOftt. 

I started on the captain of tlie ship turning to If 
My eyes had been fastened upon I'om. who, on the de^ 
approaching the liatcliway, had risen and gone to the r * '' 



itood there lo< 



Ihe ( 



nivicts came i 

ivisions to breathe the air -, it was so burniug hot ths 

I doctor had stopped the walking exercise. Tom's divisioa 

happened 10 be np, and my eyes were rooted to his pale face 

.IB he stood liiokiiig over the rail into the dim bUie distance, 

when I wassianled by Captain Sutherland turning upon mCr 

■' I5raw that cork," said he; " I had [orgoUen you." And 
he sulil to Lieutenant Chlmmo, but he did not mean that I 
should hear him, " Do you observe that this lad is always at 
■ ine's elbow when the convicts are under discussion ? " 

This speech brought some color into my face ; I was^etisU 
ble that I blushed, and was deeply vexed that 1 did so. All ~ 
three watched me draw th^ cork out of the brandy bottle, I 
poured brandy into the tumblers, and filled them up with foam- 
ing seltzer, and handed the draughts to the gentlemen. Cap- 
tain Barrett looked me hard in the face when I handed him 
his tumbler. My fears made me find detection in his stare, 
I thought to myself in my heart. This man has found out thai 
I am a woman ! 

1 went toward the companion hatch to re-enter the cuddy. 
Lieutenant Chimmo said loudly, as though indifferent whetfacf 
I heard or not : " What a devilish good-looking chap he is. 
He blushes like a girl." 

"There's a mystery about the youngster," said Captain 
Barrett. " He puzzles me." 

I did not catch what the captain let fall, but feeling alarmed, 
and eager to know if more was said, I ran hastily down Ibe 
companion steps and posted myself under the foremost 
»kylighl. 

" What makes you think so ? " I heard Lieutenant Chimmo 
>ay. 

■' He seems too stoutly built tor a lad," answered Captaia 
Harrelt. 

" I've met with young fellows more girlish looking than that 
lad," exclaimed Captain Sutherland, " The apprentice J^bo^ 
stone, I understand, knows all about him. Johnstone is <^^H 
respectable stock. His father is a solicitor near the ToijI^H 
I've never done business with him, but he has helped Hk^^^H 
poor gentleman of the jacket out of difKculttes," ]i^^| 

The sabalteia spoke of several effeminate oflicera wtKU^^H 



: COJVVF.RSSS with ///?/• att'FETHEART. 

Vbad met with iu viirions places. He mentioneit one Captd 
klJawsoa, wliom lie §aid was callet! Prctiy Polly. He wore \ 
■hAir parted down the middle; it was a rich aubun 

■waveil. and tlic fellows of his regiiiieut tried to persuade h 
[to !ct it grow to see to what leugtii it would descend. 
■ had no hair except eyebrows and eyelashes upon his face; 
^complexion was auiaziugly delicaie, much more so than yoxfl 
1 'Marlowe's ; he blushed readily, his voice was a contralto, nf 
i when he sang you thought you were listening to a wotna 
This reminded Captain Barrett of a girlish looking < 
\ named Sheridan ; then Captain Sutherland furnished an \ 
I stanceof a singularly effeminate second mate ; after which, aii 
frequent sippings of brandy and seltzer, and puffing of pafl 
cigars, the conversation went again to Barney Aaron, thei 
to other matters ; whereupon, satisfied that they had done w 
, the topic of girlish looking boys, I went to the pantry, bread 
-ing a little more freely, though siill somewhat uneasy, foT 
I was afraid of the meaning I had found in the stare "' 
[Captain Barrett had regarded me with. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

SHE CONVERSES WITH HER SWEETHEART, 

The utmost [ dared hope wa^ that my sex would i 
Kconcealcd until we had rounded the Cape of Good Hod 
tWhen once our ship had entered the great Sonihc ~ 
rthcre would be no more land to touch at until Hobart Toi 
L was reached. Often at home, while thinking of Tom i 
I resolving to follow him, had 1 studied the map of the worltfl 
■cr rather those portions of the globe which a ship iraversM' 
Mjicr passage from the Thames to Tasmania ; and I knew td 
^herewas no land betwixt Agulhasand the great New HollaJ 

Tcominent saving two little islands, one called St. Paul's aj 
■the other Amsterdam Island, the latter of which it wxs tid 
Fcustomary (I had read or been told) for ships to sight 1 
■Tferify their reckonings. Itut it w-as a desert island, not s»d 

[ftn island as the doctor would set me ashore on ; so that af^ 

e should round the Cape I had no fear of being laodd 

I nor was ii very conceivable that the doctor, however ^it^jB 

I cious he might prove, would think it needful to transship | 
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shouUl an opportunity occur, seeing that oar deslirifl,tion « 
not ihen be very remote, with the proper machinery for vaA 
should the doctor or Captain Stitherlaad think pra; 
charge me. 

1 was relieved, however, by finding that during the remai 
of that clay Captain Barrett took no further notice < " 
The heat was very great. The doctor said it was I 
ftirnace ia the 'tween decks, and that some of the convicts^ 
we r« sick in the hospital were suffering fearfully. The I 
of thtee or four windsails penetrated the hatches, but tiff 
blew small and fiery hot, and the gushing of it dowftfl 
canvas pipes made no sensible difference in the fevet?" 
atmosphere of the 'tween decks, filled with the breath a 
heat of the bodies of the two hundred and thirty convict 

At dinner in the cuddy, on the afternoon of the thirs' 
dating from that incident of the singing of the hymn iS 
hatch, the captain spoke of a partial eclipse of the moon's 
was to happen that evening at about nine o'clock. ' 
behind the captain's chair when this was said, for I i 
you that I now regularly wailed at table, though Fk 
above me, and I had to do work which Mr. Stiles wotil^ 
bave put the young German to. 

The doctor lifted his head from the soup plate wlill^ 
overhung, and exclaimed : '■ A partial eclipse of the t 
That will be an interesting sight." 

Captain Barrett and the subaltern asked several (_ 
about this eclipse ; the conversation flowed on ; 1 feffi 
second or third course from the galley, and wiiite tlie e 
carved, the doctor, looking at him, said, " I have a greaU 
to allow ttie convicts in divisions to witness this eclipse. "' 
spectacle might produce a very salutary effect upon the l| 
of many. The loneliness of the ocean—the sight i" 
familiar face of the moon being slowly darkened— ' 
vide me with a fine subject for our address to-raorrav-^ 
the prisoners will be more likely to benefit from d 
by having beheld the eclipse. Von are sure, sir, thai thc^ 
is nine ? " 

" About nine. I will presently let you know fore 
answered the captain, 

" We should require the guard drawn up on the poop,"! 
the doctor, 

"Give your orders, Eilice," said Captain Barrett. 

"The soldiers and women wi'H enjoy the sight," said 1 
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BDCtor. "It is Insufferably hot in the prison. These occa^ 
BoasI indulgences often Oo nmcti good." JH 

■ "How long does ilie eclij^se Inst ? " asked the suballera. ^M 
B "I believe the clii^k is less tlian £i quarter obscured," repli^| 
Hw captain. ^| 

■ "That should give time for each divisioa to take a peep^H 
Htctalined Captain Barrett. ^H 
B Here I was sent into the pantry and lost what followed. ^M 
■ubered, however, on my return from what the doctor and tl^| 
Rltets let fall thai the matter was settled, and thai the convi<^| 
R divisions, the guard being under arms on the poop, were ^| 
mc brought up otideck to view the partial eclipse of the moo^H 
I Pfoncr was over in the cuddy by seven. The captain a»^| 
■dlltary officers went on to the poop [o smoke, and I camC^H 
Eoffee to them, while Frank waited upon Mr. Bates and b^M 
Kother mate. The doctor, who did not smoke, and who drai^H 
Kb wine well watered, descended the booby hatch to acquaioH 
Rie prisoners with his intemions and to make the ueces6af^| 
nrsngefflcnls. It was a true tropic night, splendid aD^| 
Blent ; often do I recall that night, and always with a bitio^f 
Knse of the blindness of the human mind, of our JncapacJaW 
B see one minute ahead of us. The moon at this hourw^H 
nsiDjg, and the lunar dawn lay in a slre:^ of dim red alonflH 
■te eastern seaboard. I do not remember the hour; it waafl 
Ka yet eitflit bells. In the west was a fast waning tlusli. for v«M 
Kialed in a part of the ocean where the night crosses the sea 1 
B « stride. Not a breath of air ! The waters stretched flat 
B a surface of polished ebony, and only at intervals there ran 
■'sighSog sort of movement through the sea. which sent n deli- 
Bue stir through the canvas, and set the dew raining from 
Hoft in little pattering showers. In the smith there was muct^ 
ngbtning ; the leap of the violet sparks flashed up the battl^S 
scents and ragged brows of a mass of electric cloud, Tl^^f 
paler reflected the play, and sometimes a little note of dieta^^| 
Bnnder came humming across the glass-smooth surfac^| 
wsewhere, under the brightest of the stars, hung tremuloi^B 
Kftkes of silver fire. ^H 
B^VBD now, early as it was, the mighty shadow of Ihe ooetiqB 
Bghl was majestic and awful with the wild, flashful cokirin^l 
Bf lightning in the south, and the du.«-hke multitude «I slargi. J 
Bter thelbrce gloomingspiresof our ship, and the rising moon^ 
Kisty red and imperfect, and distorted as though liftin^J 
lieavily Ihrougb some noxious belt of African rirer vapor, ^M 
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Whai I saw, however, was quickly embraced by mylB 
having put the genltemcn's toffee upon the sIcytlghiJN 
not linger. 

The steward found me plenty lo do nil a quartet] 
nine. I then went to my cabin to refresh tiiyaclf wIt^^4 
When I came into the cuddy again I found the lam)}Ssfl 
down and heard a sound of many feet in motion. Is? 
into the recess and found nobody there. I walked a H^ 
forward along the gangway alley, and looking up at I 
saw the guard drawn in a line near the rail ; the awni^ 
furled, and the moonlight sparkled on their firearins, B 
bayonets glanced as the lightning leaped in the south. 

A division of convicts was in the inclosure, staatfl 
dusky groups, and at every man's feet stretched hlsifij 
with scarcely a move of the clean black line of it so f 
fully did the ship sleep. 1 saw a crowd of seamen on ttij 
castle, and heard women's voices, and guessed that thid 
had gone forward to view the eclipse. 

I'he moon was now bright ; you could distinguisH f . 
her beam. I went slowly along the gangway alley, lookiM 
at the prisoners, and when about midway I saw a n 
ing alone with his arms folded and his eyes fixed on th| 
It was Tom. I slopped. I must tell you that this iott-M 
barricade, which was designed as a convenience mor^i 
a prison barrier, was not above five feel high, and f0fd 
strong wooden rails, sufficiently wide apart to discl$ 
figure. I coughed, and then Tom saw me. 

I advanced very slowly in the direction of the foree 
then came to a stand and seemed to look at the n 
when I warily turned my eyes upon the inclosure Td 
that Tom had advanced as I had and was abreast of n 
he had drawn nearer to the fore-and-afi bjirricade. 
beat quick, for if I could speak to him now it wonldT 
first time since that day when I had whispered as I pasSfl 
when he had discovered that I was on board. 

I walked a little way further ; this earned me oaXi 
of the poop unless anyone should come to the head of'fl 
poop ladder and stare along the alley. The yards w 
forward, and the corner of the foresail lay between meii 
moon, and plunged that part of the deck where I a_ 
in shadow I saw that Tom had walked with me on ti 
side of the barricade, and when I stopped he supped | 
close that hud he sighed I should have heard hini 
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Badow that NWcis upon me \\^.^ upon him, and sirelt^hed athwaij 
Be deck, darkening the i\^'u galleys and the great mass of tbfl 
Kngboal : but under ilje yawi> »( the foresail the fotecasttifl 
uiteiied out ill the light with the silvered figures of mait^fl 
■isons upon il, ami beyonii iiuiig the 'jibs, (ailing lihe strealdB 

■ stioi* lo the bowsprit ^md jihbuoms. Outside the shadoiH 
Blhe inclosure the muunshine lay like frost upon the plankaB 
Kd the shapes of the convicts in their pale apparel showeoB 
Be figures in yellow wood ; ihey moved or stood in groups ; 
RTC and there was a lonely figure. The nearest group to 
bere I had coipe to a ntand was at a distance of about twenty 
Bees, dose against the fore-and-aft barricades. The yet dis- 
■at lightning flashed upon the canvas, and high as the royals 
nich crowned the towering fabric of cloths the sails flashed 
Bd faded in the electric play as though to the revolution of 
■me gigantic violet-tinted lantern. S 
1 1 kept my back upon Tom, and seemed to be looking u^H 
nrd at the sky ; he stood with his right side toward miH 
Bzing aft, as though he heeded me not. We spoke swifUfl 
BldeT our breath. ^| 

■ " How is it with you, Tom ? " ^| 
B" This coolness, and freshness, and moonlight — it is heaveJM 
Iter the hell below. My brave heart, my beloved girl, hour ifl 
■irttb you ? " ■ 
■" Well ; I am happy. I am with you. Our time is comingU 
B our new home all this will be no more than a horri^f 
Ream." ■ 
■■■ A dream ! " said he, with fierceness in his whisper. " ifl 

■ llo dream to be ruined and to have one's heart brokeicB 
HKy have made a devil of me, I am no longer fit for yottfl 
Bit d^n't know my heart." ^H 
F* Whatever you are. I am. If they have made you a devijH 
Krfll be a devil too. I am yours and one with you, and live fijfl 
Bibing but for you. Ask me to set this ship on fire tn-nigh^l 
mA I'll do it." ■ 
B'^Jtye. youTs is the true woman's spirit. I have no right t^| 
^^ a lore. It is too noble for a wretch. Don't let thei^| 
Bn^two lives. Curse them ! See what they have made c^| 
fc] I would to God von were not here." fl 
■"OTom !" ' ■ 
P" Aye, but lo see you dragging the ditty burden of the cuddM 
Boog the deck — to think of my proud and beautiful gi^| 
pasqueraditig as a boy — ordtred about by wretcl\^% -vVfl 
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would be glad to clean her doorsteps and windows ai hoj 
and for a convict ! But you know I am innocent." i 

'■ Whisper softly," said 1, marking a note of bitter teii 
tone as of ferooily in his speech ; it hissed In his feVH 
rapid whispers, a;id seemed asarevelatiun tu meofacb^f 
nature, '■ Do not gesticulate. Tlie sentry at the headQ 
poop ladder seems to be watching tis. I have setljy 
thus; on our arrival I will take steps lo qualify as a lau(" 
and you shall come to me. Leave me to act and \ 
your heart, and do not say you wish I was uot here." 

" This ship will never arrive," said he. 

"Why do you say that?" I whispered, turning to I 
him, aud then giving him my back again. 

•' That's what I mean by wishing lo God you i^^ 
here," he an.swered. whispering passionately, a& thoi_' 
could not contain himself. " This ship will nevet arf^^ 
could save her, and I could save life, by a word. If Itg 
you were in danger— but not with me — not with me ! 
and others have taken their oaths upon it, and they. I 
do without me. They don't know that you are a &c'v^ 
must not know it ; you are my dear friend, and thatis*?" 
and they believe you to be friendly toward then) i ~ 
help them if you coutd. They'll not harm you, I'd S 
myself sooner than utter a word that should save tbl^ 
I'm here for a crime I never codTmitted. They have a 
devil of me. I'll take no active part — I'll have no blooQ 
my head — but I'll help them in the way they want wh« 
call upon me." 

"What can I do?" 

" Nolhiug but wait." 

" I'd, give my life to free you." 

" Ob, your devotion breaks my heart. 1 was worthy 'ij 
once," 

" When is this thing to happen ? " 

•' The ship will be in the hands of the convicts to-mOl 

I felclied a deep breath and turned cold. 

"And Will— and Will, Tom?" I said in a whi^ 
ebuddered with the icy fit. 

" 1 have stipulated for Will— they'll not hurt him." 

■' How will they be able to do it ?" 

" Some of the crew are with them. For three weekfl 
has been secretly working out, I'm the only navigator rb 
the convicLs, and they depend on me." He added after a p 



^^■riof which my Itreutli i:ume and went hysterically. " If yoifl 
^Kr for yourscU ur for Will, \{ yuu think tliis thing should no3 
^^Hdone— (ur it will lii: attempted, and it it is attempted it Willi 
^Hdone — gii to the cupUiii of the ship, tell tiim that tlie con^ 
^Hts, backed by a portioi) of Ills crew, have planned to seiz^ 
^^fe vessel, and that to save her the sentries must be doubled 
^Hnughout, no cotivicls aliuwed on deck, no toessmen to pass 
^^K main -hatch sentry, the prison victuals to be passed Ihrougu 
^K door of the steerage bulkhead by the soldiers, mates, ana 
^Histworthy petty otticers of tfie ship.*' ■ 

^■I'Why Bhould'l tell him this?" I 

^^Sie wa3 silent, ■ 

^B" Sooner than speak 1 would fling myself iuto the sea," I 
^H^' It will be a bloody business." I 

^Hl' But if It gives you your liberty 1 " I 

^^'' They have driven me to it ! " he cried, raising his voice,] 
ITftod he stamped on the deck in the passion of the minute. 

"Gangway there !" shouted the forecastle sentry. "What 
are ;^ou doing at that barricade ? Come out of it." 

I instantly wiilked forward, and while I walked I heard ihL 

ice of the doctor on the poop : ^ 

rLct the people fall in. Let the captaitis rank tliem on tlifl 

nrboard side where they'll get a good view." S 

1 went up the forecastle ladder, at the head of which stood 

fe sentry. He was the husband of the pretty young woman 

phe Dick who had been on duty when [ visited llie barracks;9 

"Is it you ? " said be. " Vou mnsln'l get yarning with thM 

ivicts, it's against the orders." ■ 

" Varaing ! " said I. " If a prisoner wishes me good-nigUld 

iks me questions about the moon, I may stop (o be civU 

. e ? " ■ 

" it's against the orders." said he, and with a swing of hid 

^re he resumed his walk. ■ 

The greater part of the crowd on the forecastle stood in th|9 

n 01 head of the ship. The whole of the crew were assemJ 

ii ; the soldiers' wives, some of them holding children by th« 

fads, swelled the crowd. I stepped to a part of the fore4 

Hie rail where the deck was vacant, and looked out to sea^ 

; hush on the ocean this side the storm was uuntterabld 

* deep, and the distant tempest did not vcs it, though the greaM 

masses of vapor had risen considerably, and the lightning waM 

I running all over the breast of it in rills of (ire, and iheihondeS 

■Komed along the level plain of sea as though some levialbaqn 



I 
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ermen or Titans of ihe brine were playing at bowls uponU 

1 looked u|) at the moon, and beheld the shadow oFD 
earth touching the crystal edge of the satellite like a nng^ 
sinoke. The reflection flowed gloriously under the lumioN 
in a spreading wake of greenish silver, whose hither extre 
trembled to the vessel's side. The convict ship, sleeping tifl 
the dark and breathless surface of the water, her white af 
gently fanning at long intervals to a delicate motion of j( 
hull ; the dark figures of the convicts grouped in a mass,4 
one side of the main deck, their faces pale in the night 1 
as they gazed at the moon ; the crowd of seamen and w 
talking in subdued voices in the bows of the ship, where J 
yond them soared the jibs, floating like gossamer in 
light from the mastheads ; the dark ocean stretching stii) 
and silent into the north, star-studded : while southwa^nfl 
was lighted up by the distant sun-bright and violet ilani 
the electric clouds ; the face of the cold silver moon witU'J 
shadow of the earth painted in a corner of her — thisi 
scene so rich in poetry, so vital besides, with a strange,!) 
human significance, that at any other time I would 1 
abandoned my whole spirit to it and lost myself In < 
templation. 

But I could think of nothing but my conversaLioa ■' 
Tom, the change my quick ear had detected in his nattiN^ 
assurance to me that I did not know his heart, above aH^ 
statement that before to-morrow night the ship would t 
possession of the couvicis. I believed him, but I coiildj 
realiie his meaning. Yet I remembered very well thijt^ 
versation I had overheard between the two sailors Ti 
of the convicts knowing ihat Tom — I guessed tbey I 
Tom — was the only navigator among the prisoners. 

I tried to settle my spirits, but my heart flung a (ev 
my blood, and I longed to laugh out, to cry out, to nio-^ 
As the shadow deepened upon the moon the crowd npi 
forecastle fell silent. I looketl over the side into tfae 4 
water, and beheld a fish-shaped phantom of phosphoruati^ 
slowly along close under the surface ; there was a littwl 
bling of fire about the center of this strange shape when 
fin of it projected. 1 knew what it was, yei glanced buL-Oj 
or twice only without curiosity, and went im thinking. 

Would they spare my cousin Will ? Would they sparen 
How could Tom be sure? The liberation of the t 
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Bkiltt be libe the disgorging of hell ; haw could Tom foret^H 
Ihat iTDuid fulluw the demons' seizure of the ship ? Ui^tfl 

bred Dot ; lei Tom bai gain his liberty and it mattered notiS 
mgto me what followed, though my own life shoul^ be foti 
bted. By the ma^lc o( sympathy the change tlrai 1 hafl 
Bliced in him was working in me \ 1 felt as though a devjH 
Kd fiotered into me even as Tom had whispered that they haM 
Kiven hira to it, that injustice and labor and punishmeilfl 
Saddening to aa innocent heart, had made a devil of him. jH 
1 1 was in the way of the walk of the forecastle sentry, that ^| 

■ say, at the extremity of it, and twice he halted at my side ^| 
Bolt at the muon, but never spoke. I heard the doctor talkti^f 
B the prisoners ; he addressed them from over the rait of ttjH 
IDOp, and no doubt made the most of this solemn occasioD ^| 
iilipse and the terror of the gathering storm and the might™ 
Bene of loneliness in \vhose heart the greal ship slumbered. ^| 

■ I sas forced to the quarter-deck presently by a ridiculoi^l 
■gument between the boatswain and the cook. The coch 
■clared that it had long ago been proved the earth was flaH 
Berefore as that corner of shadow upon the moon was rounfl 
Kcould not be cast by the earth. Mr. Balls, with a louifl 
Karse laugh, exclaimed that those who believed the earth ^| 
B flat were misled by the shape of their own heads. ■ 
»" Not that I'm a-going to argue." said he, " that thai theifl 
Bladder's the earth's. For the matter of that who's going In 
Rf it'sft shadder at all? The moon has a hatmosphcre, ■ 
HppOBe, and why shouldn't its hatmosphere be shaped ^| 
Ktd is, with mucky thicknesses like to what's blazing »wi^| 
■nd«r ? Who's a-going to prove to me that that there shaddeS 
Ktead of an eclipse, as they calls it, aint a storrum ? " H 

■ I walked aft and sat upon the coamings of the booby h^ctcfl 
Bieie I was uione, A fresh division of convicts had bedH 
Bouglit up, and the doctor stood over my head haranguu^f 
■em. He spoke of the enormity of the crimes they had cooB 
■U^, and begged them to consider the nioou as a likeneflf 
Blheif soul, and the shadow creeping over it the darkness ^^k 
Bl ^d death. " But presently," said he, " that shadow wi^| 
K^ and the brightness of the muon will look forth in splei^ 
Br. and the sea beneath it will smile and rejoice in her light. 
B It even so with you, my brother sinners ; pray that tba 
Badow that is upon you may pass away, that the light wbicb 

■ within you may purely shine again." ' 
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BVT now the storm was approaching, tlie moon's lig^t<> 
growing weak, and the stars over our inasttieads dim and spa 
Tlic lightning was incessant ; its flashes glanced into j 
remotest recesses of the north, and broughi out the hord 
there in gleams of sulphur. The hum of the thunderji 
deep and ceaseless, with many savage i;racks and rattq| 
peuls. 1 cannot tell what progress the eclipse had model 
this hour ; the moon hung distorted in the sky like a * 
silver shield with its sides hacked, and the night looked ^ 
with her and the gathering tempest. 

I heard the commander of the ship address the doctor, \ 
called to the captains of the division to march the prise, 
below, and he added that the last of the divisions could dc^ 
brought up, as sail was to be reduced and room was wa^ 
Moreover, in a very short time the moon would have vaoltil 
Now followed a lively time. The prisoners' inclosure I' 
clear, Mr. Bates at the head of the poop ladder begi . 
shout out orders ; all hands were on deck and all hands .i 
wanted. "Clew up the royals and furl them. Down I 
and outer jibs and topgallant staysails. Clew up top^al 
sails and fur! them. Man fore clew garnets and tel ItH 
hang" — so ran the orders. The lightning played upoot 
figures of the seamen as they trotted aloft ; the rai 
into a watery silver oozing, draining through the film ( 
advanced shadow of the storm, then vanished behinj 
jagged peak«f cloud, and the night dye sunk upon the r ^ 
in deepest shadow— the deeper for the play of the lightii 
After each flash the biackness M«7/<!^ with the bliDdnea 
the vision. 

The women came off the forecastle and I entered tha o 
The steward told me to turn up the lights, and Captain B 
and Lieutenant Chimmo, descending the companion f 
that moment, called for brandy and seltzer, which I pw 
for them. The steward bade me be at hand ; if there.S 
gale of wind in the storm f with the rest of the ' 
would be wanted. I hung about in the recess, and ftU^ 
time I wondered whether the convicts would rise in tlwn" 
ing ; whether their friends among the crew were to be dcpti 



non ; wlietlier itiis ^torm of tbunder antt Uj^htning woufl 
nrk a change in the prisouerti' iiiteniions by terrifying thenq| 
fad I also strove to imagint the [irogrammc thnt hail bea 
Kncetled, what part the confederate searaen tvcie to plan 
RKther the guard would find time to arm and turn out, ami ■ 
fawhfiChcr the uprisal nuuld not be suppressed by their cotj 
Kss and discipline, and by the support of the loyal part J 
K^crtw. ■ 

■ The storm was now overhead ; the ship was clothed in liglnl 
Hn^, and the thunder was deafening and frightful. The who9 
■Unric trembled to every explosion as though the brosdsida 
H a three-decker had been fired into her. There was no wlndl 
Vhe men had come from aloft, and the ship stood mottonleM 
fad upright under her three topsails, the course.i lying fefM 
■DODed in their gear. I crouched in a corner of the reccsd 
Kuazed and bewildered. I had always from a child beea 
faghiened of lightning, and here now was lightning that wJ 
Bbc one vast sheet of Rame ; the heavens were sheeted win 
Bs blinding blaze ; it was so continuous that you saw the shfg 
Ks by sunshine. The whole vessel crackled with sparks aid 
■xplosions, fireballs ran down the chain topsail sheets, pUya| 
Itboat the pumps, sparkled and snapped on the boom irons d 
Wtx yardarms, and the sea that had been silent roared back fl 
Bcho to the thunder, and spread out in a wide field of bifl 
■ght that came and went, sometimes showing in a leap n 
n^ht that was as the flash that it mirrored, then blacketttM 
fer a breath or two during which you saw nothing but tin 
■rdialls running over the ship. 9 

B It rained and hailed suddenly with incredible fury. Tm 
Becks smoked ; by the lightning flashes you saw the spray q 
Bie cstaractnl fall rising like steam to above tlie height of.9 
KaD. Just then the ship was struck: I heard a crash aH 
■plintering on high, and a great bulb of blue fire fell dnwn tfl 
Kgging over the side into the sea, where it burst like an dM 
Boded cannon. The mate overhead shouted, and the bon 
BWaiti who was forward bawled in an.';wer. ■ 

K Captain Barrett and the subaltern stood at the cabiu tab!a 
Bieynad emptied their tumblers and put down their cigars, aifl 
Kn^ed pale, and glanced often up at the skylight, upon whin 
Bk lightning streamed in an almost continuous living daizia 
Bhung in the cuddy door for shelter from the smoking ™4 
B head showed in the booby hatch and cried out i "The ^0^ 
Sor Wants some brandy : bring down half a tumblerful H 
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I ran to the table, took a glass frora a swing ti 
iirid balf filled it with brandy. The steward, at that nuHD 
coming up through the steerage hatch, cried to me ; "Hi, j 
there 1 What are you about ? Liquoring up unbektim 
instead of being at your prayers ? '■ 

Lieutenant Chimmo grinned dismally. 

" The doctor's in the barracks and wants brandy," said I 

" Curse it, what's wrong * " exclaimed Captain Barrett, || 
instantly ran to the booby hatch, followed by the subaltern 

" Get on, then ; get on '. " shouted Mr. Stiles, who bad b 
drinking. 

1 ran with the brandy to the hatch, and seeing nobody to b 
it to.descended, The scene of this interior of bulkheaded sd 
age was extraordinary : a lantern burned dimly— its lightd 
paled by the electric fires which sparkled all over the j 
bulkhead, as though the wood was alive with the phosph^ 
lights of decay and rot. The bulkhead was studded l" 
mushroom-headed naiis, and eveiy nad was tipped with|^ 
The sight was fearful ; I thought the ship was burning. — 
women and children were gathered in a heap it 
holding to one another as though the vessel was atx 
founder. No child cried ; the roar of the thunder s 
have frightened the infants into silence. 

II lay on his back against the prison door, whitA « 

I little way oncn ; the doctor bent over him, and Captain'! 

I rett and the subaltern gtood by, looking down. Such c*" 

guard as were below were grouped with the t 

children; they seemed dazed The prostrate maa i 

, soldier, doubtless the sentry stationed at the prisoih|| 

His musket, with its fixed bayonet lay at a little du^ 

from him. and 1 saw threads of fire writhing upon the l 

" Here's the brandy," cried Captain Barrett. 

The doctor looked up and extended his hand fof thcij 

'his brought me close to the door, and for a minute or ^ 

had a clear view of the 'tween-decks prison. The c __ 

barricade at the main hatch was full of great nails ; aodv 

nail glowed as though red hot, I don't know whcit^ 

lightniug found entrance. It flashed through the blacknn, 

this floating dungeon as if half a dozen hatches lay op^ 

■ the sky. Wherever there was iron for the electric fiE«i 

;atch hold of a small blue brilliant blaze w^s burning, tn 

pressibly wild and awful to behold. 1 clearly saw the v^ 



po( Lhedeck^; Uie tiers of sleeping shelves, Stretchfl 
1 either bautl, the tablcH, the htilkhead of the prison, i 
Ifbuevcr else there w:i« of grim and odious furniture in I 
pitflrior. Numbers >>( the cimvicts lay motionlexs trpoii thd 
^3 on tlie deck ; muny crouched in squatting posturT 
|rith ibeir hands to Ilieir heads ; a few stood erect, defiant,! 
"igH wailing, and lieedless of what was next to happaj 
pne oi /AesY, 1 might pt sure, was Tom. 

Nu imagination could feign the terror which the figiiic 

S prostrate and crouching convicts expressed. Vou ncedi 

witness the scene as I did by the terrific lights that iH'nC 

Eated the prison, and by the ceaseless glittering of the liga 

BlDg streaming through the interior in shocks and enplosior 

if dazzling light. And the inar of the thunder heard ii " 

HOtiant cavity was more dreadful to listen to thai 

BUpendous voice of it ou deck, while ;i deep and ceasel^ 

iOlt was added to the detonations by tl e Niagara. like fall*] 

ai) and rain upon the echoing planks, 

■' Is he dead, doctor?" said Captain Barrett, 

"No," said the doctor. '■ Have this door shut, sir, and h 

lother sentry be posted. Vou can leave the brandy and g 

Baid he to me. on which I returned to lite cuddy and stood i 

Dsfore near the doorway, ■ 

[ I believe this terrible storm had reached the height of ■ 

rage when the ship was struck ; its fury was now waniia 

plough the soot in the north continued to vomit sheets \ 

lame, and the thunder-shocks striking the level of the I>rca^ 

ere as the noise of the rendingof mountains. 1 ba 

leard of but one such another storm in which a conn 

Ship bore a part ; the vessel was the £ar/ Grey, with ) 

f risaners on hoard ; the year was. I believe, 1841, and tl 

^ip was bound, as the C/ir7</e Harold was, to Van Diemaj^ 

Land. Dr, Browing, who was the surgeon superintended 

bentions the storm in his account of the voyage ; but he ajfl 

■cAhing of it owing to his suffering from an alfecMon of ^ 

lean which obliged him to keep his cabin. This 1 regre 

(should have been glad to know honKhe prisoners under 9 

%Brge behaved on that occasion, 

\ It was now about a quarter to eleven : the rain had cea* 
"* the decks were full of water, which cascaded conlinuoui 
_o the calm sea through the scupper holes. The captain afl 
nates kept the poop; 1 heard the squelch of their tread T 
' tramped to and fro in their sodden boots. SuJdein 
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an order was shouted, and in a few minutes two ot three t _ 
canic aft, , one of them holding a lantern, 'I'hey gaUierc 
about the pomp, and the second mate left the poop and joined 
ilicoi. I could not see what they did. but after a short 
interval the second mate went «n to the poop again, and tbt 
men, one of them swinging the lantern, walked forward, 

A little dock hung under the break of the poop in the 
cuddy recess hard by the soldiers' arms ; a bull's-eye lamp cast 
a light npon its face. This lamp was used for heaving the log, 
for writing up the log s!ate. and the like, and the clock for 
keeping the ship's bells. A figure came off the ]ioop to eee 
the time : he was draped in streaming oilskins, which tlaslted 
out to the lightning, but his face was so muffled by his sou'- 
wester that I looked two or three times before I knew him to be 
Will. I was still alone in the cuddy ; Frank and the steward 
were probably iti the steerage; I took a step or two tbat 
carded me to the door, and pronounced Will's name. 

He drew close and sv.iC, " What do you think of this ? "I 

" It is awful," said I, 

" It might have been worse than awful ! " he exclaiid 
"The ship has been struck. Luckily the thunderbolt f 
overboard. Had it gone through the botmni we should S 
followed it; nothing could have saved us. But it's all r' 
with the old hooker ; the well's just been sounded again, 3 
she's as dry as a rotten nut." 

I looked at hira eagerly ; my heart all at once grew so ■ 
that I thought 1 must speak orshriek out ; I set my teeth o 
lip and bit till I tasted blood, and clenched my hands tilt 
armsEtiffeued as though I had been poisoned, while I turncL 
head that he might not see me. He said : "I must be3 
Why don't you go to bed ? Ihere's nothing to keep yootM 
A fine night '11 be coming along by eight bells, and th«y'lr 
milking sail." With that he went up the ladder. 

1 had barely arrested speech in myself; but for that uipi 
effort I should have warned him, and he would at once i 
carried the news to the captain. 

I Btood in the doorway gazing at the ship that leashed outd 
vanished, no longer scared by the Uames and the ihunde^ 
could think of nothing but what to-morrow was to bring ion 

Men in scores lay bi.-low in the prison quarter, stricken j 
motionless logs by fright. Were Ihey and the like of tl 
napable of a victorious upiisal? And suppose the ship » "" 
what was to follow? I darod not think how the convicts Id3 



Hire tbose who werenotof them. I asked myself, if they p 
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of the ship 



I he do 



n cliargc of 

n\\\ he act so as to escape from the ruffiai 

liberty? Tiicii I thought to myself he is an iiiiioeeiil 

f How, though suffering as a criminal ; but if the ship is seitcd 

I by the convicts he'H be taken as having heljied tiicm, as beini^ 

[ one of the two hundred and thirty, as being the one that navi- 

I gated the ship afterward, and who was as answerable as any o/ 

the rest for all that hu.ppened. He will then be a criminalfil 

[ terrible earnest. Indeed the business might bring hiai 1 

I gallows. But then, thought 1, he is a convict now m anyc 

L he cannot be worse off; he never can, lie never wauld x 

v. home. Wha.tever happens cannot blacken his future; 

I'darlcness over which that lightning is flashing is not deeper; 

[■ the convicts rise he may escape and get his liberty, free h' 

from his felon clothes, and hide with a changed name i 

foreign country. Oh. cried my heart, God ^,\■*x\^ that I 

be spprcd to escape with him wherever he goes! 

Thus ran my thoughts. After all these years I put them dlil 

f and coldly; but they boiled in me then, they were as ihc e" 

I trie' fluid itself while 1 stood in the doorway of ih^t <rui 

I mechanically watching the great fabric of the shiji glano 

I out green and violet and yellow to the lights of the ; 

wer the bow. 

Shortly after eleven the sky cleared in the south; the c 

I rolled away in bla,ck masses into the north, and the mw 

I ghone out and the sea was again beautiful with her light, 

|- soft wind blew, and the decks grew busy with the life of s 

[ men's figures running here and there, and pulling, and dr» 

ging, and making sail to the noise af hoarse cries and cliorusri 

The steward lurched up to me, and his breath filled Ihc a 

phere around with a smell of spirits. He said, with a hiccougffi 

"You can turn in." So I went below, and lay down fiU 

clothed in my bunk, but not to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

SHE DESCRIBES THE SEIZURE OF THE SHIP BV THE CONVICB 

My bead was full of Tom, of that change into fierce, 
which 1 had noticed in his whispers, and I dwelt upon his | 
wild saying that I did not know his heart, by which he n 
that hia heart had been transformed by the wrong thab|] 
been done him, and hy his punishmeni and sufferings, W 
had I felt madder than when I thought of him. I puttS 
hands together and prayed that if the convicts rose they * 
successfully seize the ship. 

My blood was so hot and the heat ot the aitnosphai 
great that I could not rest; I opened the porthole and pad 
Face into it for the coolness of the air, and for a long 1 
listened to the pleasant rippling sounds of the water gt 
broken, and to the gushing of water from the decks, andl^L 
noise of men's voices high aloft, and sounding as though^H 
tones came across the sea. The moon was on the other ^ 
but the stars were again plentiful; many meteors sailed iito 
cate trails of light, and the sea line ran black against the ir 
lightning that played behind it. The dew-laden night fe 
fanned ray face and cookd me, and by this time hA 
thought myself into some composure of mind, I laid my If 
down and slept. 

I was awakened by Frank; day had broken, and on loe 
through the porthole I saw that it was a fine, clear noi 
and that the ocean trembled with the brushing of a sniaU > 
1 might be sure that nothing had as yet happened; liKtfi 
so agitated, felt so cold and pale, that I expressly litu' 
hoping to rally, till I suddenly heard the vulgar Wl^ 
Mr, Stiles bawling my name, on which 1 went out qtiicU 

"Look here, young man," cried Mr, Stiles, "If J 
a-going to skulk after this here fashion I shall have 
forrard with a message to Mr. Balls, D'ye think I'tn a 
to do your work?" And for some time he continued tp^ 
me, cadling me a little idle beast of a stowaway, a wor^ 
loafing young sojer, and the like. I glanced at him andfl 
reived that his eye*, were inflamed, and his comptexioiF^ 
strange, unwholesome dye; he had evidently drunk h« 
oveinight in his terror, and the fumes of ihe drink »«« 
in his head. 

1 gave him no heed, biil weni to my work ai lisual,,d 



^^f presently, wanling water, walked lu ^c loiecaslle (or a bucke^ 

^^^ (ill instead iil to the after puniji, as 1 wished to Bee what wd 

going on forward. I took a bucket from the rack near the maiin 

mast and went along the alley; a gang of convicls were scnin 

»bing the main deck and waist, and another gang were washina 
themselves in a row near the fore-and-aft barricade. Th3 
doctor, who always rose very early, almost as soon as the con^ 
victs-turned out, stood at the c|iiarler-deck gate looking at tha 
prisoners cleaning the planks. 1 

The last man in the line of those who were washing tbcioa 
selves was Barney Aaron. On catching my eye as he lifted buQ 
ugly face out of the bucket he smiled, winked, and made ai 
singular gesture, the significance of which I could not gathe^ 
His back was upon the captains or warders, and the look mI 
gave me was unobserved. I faintly smiled as if I understood 
g him. though I did not; and went on to the forecai^tle. j| 

^^1 The head pump was worked by one or two ordinary seamen 
^^Vthe others were |)assing buckets along to the boatswain and ^9 
^^■nates on the main deck. I delayed to press forward and lU 
^H^ my bucket, as I wished to look around me, and made as thoural 
■ I waited for a chance in case 1 should be watched. The SUM 
was lip; the eastern sky was full of pink splendor; I saw nM 
clouds, and the light wind was almost directly a(l The shiH 
1 floated along very slowly; I had an eye by this lime for s«n 
I signs, and guessed we should have a calm presently, by Hw 
elassy appearance of the hori;(on. I heard men calling out oq 
nigh, and directing my eyes aloft perceived thai the main toM 
Igaliant masi had been wrecked to the height of the masthes^ 
Fthat is (o say, the royal yard stiil lay across, but the mast tlWoj 
l"been splintered just above it, and showed a foot or two m 
1 ragged fangs. Jl 

One of the seamen near me said that .i hot morning's job Ijfl 
I before some of them. Would ihey make an all hands busiDfil 
rof sending a new topgallant mast aloft? jt 

I The other answered, "A brimstone hoi job il'= going to liel 
lyoii take yourhaffidavy, matey; all hsnd^orno hands, ableeda 
lin" hot job's afore some of us, roastin' as the lightning thai'd 
I blasted that spar." He laughed low, and spat, and wiped hn 
I lips on his wrist. J 

■ knew the speaker by his voice as one of the two seameifl 
se talk I had overheard. The other stared up at ttia 
rsplintcred topgallant mast; it was clear thai he was not in dn 
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The sailor's exitaordHtery speech left me in no doubl 
the «tempt to seize the ship would be made, and soon.'^ 
a hint of anything wrong, of anything brewing was to \ 
covered. Never had ihe ship worn a quieter, peoa _ 
face as she Hoated along this morning over the smoothjj 
bine of the tropic sea, bathed in the early silver suoshiiu 
canvas gleaming like silk, softly lifling and boliowing, ii 
right with her save that splintered masthead. Thcja 
washing down the poop; I saw Will and others hard at j 
with their scrubbing brushes; a sentry stood at the hel| 
each ladder, and the captain was now on dect looking ti 
the injured mast, and tajking about it with the ship's 
ter. A single sentry as heretofore stood at the quartcpj 
gate, another at the main-hatch door, a third on 1" 
castle; thus the decks were guarded by five armed sold 
usual. Those who were off duty lounged with thewomei 
a few children near the booby hatch, waiting to get-S 
breakfast. The convict cooks were at work in their ^Sm 
I might guess from the smoke which blew from its chimitt 

The fate of the ship was in my hands — her fate x 
lives and fortunes of a crowd of her people, A fierceJJ 
pride, a wicked exultation swelled my heart. There w 
time! The captain was on the poop; I had but to a 
the length of the deck to acquaint him with what T kiici 
the ship would be saved. And sooner than speak 1 1 
have killed myself! The blood would be on the hrai 
those who had unjustly sentenced and made a convict J 
broken-hearted, ruined man of my sweetheart. Wha 
devil had been driven into him was in me too; what hrf 
would do; what he wished would be my law, let the C 
that had been worked in him be as frightful as you pleftii 
would lay down my life that he might get his libert] 
escape the horrors of the base and degrading term of servfl 
which he was to complete in a dislant land. Yes! I-^ 
have saved the ship by whispering a single sentence f 
captain's ear, and had a knife been put into my hand, am 
I been compelled either to speak or to stab my heart, I t' 
Ood I would have sheathed the knife in my breast y, ' ' 
instant's hesitation. 

I was not more than five minutes upon Ihe forecastle; : 
drawing a bucket of water, I went aft. Captain Barretlf 
l.ientenant Chimmo, as was their habit In these sultr 
tud'-'s, quitted their cabins in their dressing gowns for a \ 
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K iJle Eliiji'ii hirod. This rctreshing bath they obtained hfl 
mutding tmder the pump while iheir orderlies, as I siippoM 
Rki would call the soldiers who waited upon them, plied tin 
bndle. They returned in twenty mitjutes; and disappearoj 
bto their cabins to dress. 

II litfped Frank to drape the breakfast table, but every 
BstaiK my eye was going toward the open door and windows 
■bich overlooked the quarter-deck. My hands trembled, 
[pequently let things fall, and three or four times Mr. SliU 
firate at me for a clumsy young fool, and threatened rue wil 
Ht. Balls. Frank asked me what was the mailer, and I ti ' 
Bm I supposed my nerves had been shaken by the storm. 
1 1 think it was about a quarter to eight when Captain 
Ktt 4nd the subaltern emerged from tlieir berths; as Iht 
Ealked to the companion steps to go on deck the captain an 
Hte doctor descended, and the four came to a stand at the foi 
n the ladder and talked. I slrainud my ear; their chatter 
K the lightest — the weather, the wrecked topgallant mast, the 
fcldier who had tumbled down in a fit, and who was now well. 
Riddenly Mr. Masters, who was on the poop, whether id 
Barge of the watch or not I can't say, put his heid into tM 
■ylight and cried out in a voice loud wiih terror; "CaptaS 
Hithe^land, the convicts are breaking out ! Some of our men 
Kve Ttnocked the forecastle sentry down. Quick on declq 
^God Almighty's sake. The matn-hatch sentry's overpowfl 
Hed, and the prisoners are pouring up" 1 

fejuet as he spoke a muskel was fired — then a second; sonw 
Kthe women shrieked. A third musket was fired. This wJ 
ralo.wed by an indescribable roaring noise of groans andyclla 
Bcompanied by the sound of the tread of many feet. T J 
RUtain and the doctor rushed on deck, the two militaifl 
Hc^rs to their cabins, oui of which they broke again in I 
pinkling, each man pulling a pistol out of its case as he nS 
BWard the companionway^ and flinging the case down as n 
Bunded ii|> tho steps. 9 

■ "My God! what's to be done? Here they are!" shoutM 
He steward, and followed by Frank he fled to the steps whi^ 
fed to the poop. ■ 
I A mass of the convicts were coming toward the recess wheM 
Be soldiers' arras were. Gaining the steerage hatchway infl 

S' or two I rushed into my cabin, and as I closed my do<fl 
'bolted il I heard the prisoners shouting as Jhey swarmefl 
fnto the cuddy. Their footsteps thundered over iny head. I 
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snw myself in the washstand looking-glass and was &B^ 
milk. I was only sensible now of the liorror that had 9e 
ax the sight of the faces of the convicts. I stood wilh n 
upon my heart, holding by the side of the upper bunk, 'fl 
ing fast and listening; but voices could not pierce th 
ness of the deck plank. Nothing took my eaf 1 
confused treads and shufHing movements of feet overbn 
lo what I had heard when I lay in hiding, only softerff 
of the carpets, 

A horrid fancy seized me; shots had been fired; I 
Tom had been wounded or killed ! The handle of t _ 
was violently tried, and the door shaken and beaten u|| 
crifd out, "Who's Ihal?" 

"Will Johnstone; let me in.'' 

I rvished to the door and opened ii, and Will entei 
ihe lime that the door lay open I heard a great shouti| 
hoarse roaring, distant as though a (itrre struggle 1" 
pening on the main deck; likewise a single musket 9Im_ 
I heard while I let Will in, He was deadly white;.] 
were large and strange with a wild stare of horror. ^ 

"O God! O God!" he cried, and he could say i 
for some moments. 

"Are you hurt?" 1 exclaimed. 

"No, but I have seen — but I have seen Oh, tfct, 

villains! One stabbed Chimmo in the throat, and ^J^ 
him overboard alive. He leveled his pistol and sM^I 
He was mad to do it. He stood no chance, They* 
the musket out of one of the poop sentrie?' hands u 
nete^ him, and tossed him into the sea alive like the bu'^ 

Horror overcame the poor fellow ; the memory of tbl 
ing sight seemed to paralyze him; his jaw movedi but b 
to speak. I was horror-stricken, loo, but not as he, itin 
beheld what he described. But imp'itietice was renr 
heart; I fctt/rfnot give him time. 

"Have you seen Tom?" 

He answered wilh a nod. 

"I.s he safe?" 

The poor lad dryly swallowed, and wiped his blanclX 
and said huskily, "Yes; be told me lo run tothisc 
keep with you. He'll be here soon. He stays to j 
Bales' life." 

"The convicts will not hurt us," said I. "Tom 8 
for Q\ir safety." 
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■ "1 guessed that." fie exclaimed. "When Iticy rushed upoJ 
Re poop they struck out and stabbed to right nnd left ofl 
Kcm; but none offered to hurl me. Buller stood on thfl 
wider where the sentry had been bayoneted." I 

■ "/Te didn't do it?" I shrieked. V 
■[*'No; it was a young convict with a purple face, «lio kcpd 
niing like a madman. Butler ^(ood on the ladder i^oA 
Bouted to me, and 1 ran to him. He put his arm round raw 
Bck and said, 'Will, it's a bloody business; I could bavd 
Bpped it by peaching; but they would have killed mc, an<9 
Bftt Was to become of Marian?' A line of convicts ,wcra 
^^wn across tbe quarter deck, and they saw Butler \\\\\\ hia 
■in round my neck. He told me that he had seen you rud 
Bio the steerttge, and that I should lind you in your cabin." \ 
K He was now beginning to breathe with more freedom, an<U 
Kmething of the dreadful staring look was passing out of hifl 
Kes. He listened, and then said, "They'll not hiitt ti!til 
Bitler seems to have authority. Did he plan this fiightfull 

■ "No, but he would not hinder it. Why should he? He'd 
B innocent man, and must have his liberty. Let those whd 
Kroie his freedom away, who sentenced htm, who have ruincfl 
mr lives and made him what he is be responsible for this," I 

■ "It couldn't have happened," he exclaimed, "but for nua 
■ten! Many of them are as vile as the worst of the convictsJ| 
Kwas on the poop and saw it all, and it was as quickly lionm 
u. letting go a topsail halyard. The prisoners' raessmeia 
Bsssed themselves as usual past the main hatch at breakfasS 
Rhie ; I noticed some of our sailors loafing near the convicIsS 
niley within leap of the main-hatch sentry. I also saw a 
niisler of seamen standing close in the way of the forecastUi 
tentry's walk. I heard a loud shout; I'll swear it was the Jen 
fci.-;t fighter's voice. In an instant the forecastle sentry waa 
fciotked down by the seamen; the main-hatch sentry was 
K^ed from behind and disarmed by the sailors who nishe<9 
■pm the convicts' galley. The messmen threw down theid 
H%akfast utensils as a sort of second signal. [ watched an(tl 
Ewit all, Marian. Quicker than I can talk the convicts on declg 
Bade for the quarter-deck barricade gate, and fast as waten 
Burs through a scupper hole the prisoners came streamina 
B out of their quartern. The quarter-deck sentry leveled h3 
K;re and fired, and a convict dropped. The convict?! forccHa 
B^ K^te; the sentty bayoneted (he first of them, and was tKca 
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knocked do^^; his mosket was wrested from him, and all, 
ruffian beai his hend in with the stock as tlie poor felhti^ 

on his back. The poop sentries fired at the convicu aV 

burst through the barrier, but in a few moments the |)r^ 

got possession of the arms in the recess, and swarmed liin| 
cither ladder. Oh, it was a splendid, maddening, fiw" 
sight to see those two soldiers, one at each ladder, holdi^ 
steps against the yelling mob until one was beaten doiirt' 
killed as I have told you." 

"Hark to the noise overhead!" I cried. "The clld^ 
lull of men." . / 1 

Thtoujjh the open porthole came faintly, like voicen:<l 
distance across the water, sounds of the shouting on C 
The wind had dropped; an oil calm had fallen; thr 
the cabin window 1 saw the sea stretching lo its dim hot j 
fines in a vast, spreading sheet of soft silver blue, with 9 
breathing of swell to stir the ship. 

"What have they done with the captain?" f asked. 

"As I ran to join Builer a crowd of convicts^atheredfli 
the captain and doctor as though to force them off the J 
I don't think they hurt them." 

I asked some other questions; he had rallied, ao^ 1 
talked with something of composure. " ^ 

"Hush!" cried he suddenly. "There are people nt 

The door of the cabin next mine was beaten ; mine « 
hanunered on. 

"Are you there, Johnstone?" 

It was Tom, and in a heart beat I threw open tbe k 
Beside him stood Mr, Bates, the chief officer of the ship. 1 
my showing myself Tom extended his arms, and gathered 
to his breast, and held me tight. I broke into a liltlc pa^ 
of sobs, but shed no tears. 

"Vou are free," I cried, drawing from him, and { 
his hands, and looking into his dear eyes. 

"Not yet — not yet!" he answered hoarsely, as thou g)^ 
voice had been strained by shouting. "But, dear hew^ 
are together and may talk together now. Mr. Bates, Step Q 

They were alone. He shut the door when the mate etlES 

"This is Marian Johnstone, the lady 1 was to have ni&rr 

the lady who accompanied me on board this ship in the4 

India Docks. She followed me into this accursed abt^S 

herself a woman of wealth, and a lady by birth, has wait^ 

table, stooped to the vile drudgery of the cucUy, ' 




^Bi« a convict, assocUted with men do better thin convicts^ 
H&at she might be in sympathy with me in my degradation B 
^ni^y God reward her!" he cried, raising his hands and speak-J 
KiDg in a broken voice. "Do yttu glare, Mr. Bales? Why,fl 
feres, to be sure — she was a boy and a cabin bottle washer toB 
^Wicur habit of thought down to a tninuie ago. But the secrdfl 
^bf bee sex is yours. This is her cousin Will. Sir, on youffl 
Mt&nor — this lady is still a boy among lis, and you know nothiB 
Eng. Consider our company. Give me your hand upon it." ■ 
H Mr. Bates extended his hand, and Tom grasped it. Then 
Bute was a man of few words. He looked at me hard whilel 
■ie retained bis grasp of my sweetheart's hand, and said, "^B 
^Bpve been thinking as much for some lime. There never wttfl 
^K]>oy with your skin and eyes. Butler's a lucky man." ■ 

^B "A wronged man!" I cried. I 

^H "I said so when 1 read the papers, and I've been saying ibs 
BBfcer since, aboard this ship, as you know, Johnstone." 
V "She shipped as Simon Marlowe," said Tom, "and so she 
Ktcmains. That's understood. Mr. Bates, you stop here with 
Btier and Johnstone; I'll bring Aaron and others presently. 
BTTie wolves are tearing the cuddy to pieces in their rage to eti^M 
K.8nd drink. No man '11 harm you as my friend. You three ar^| 
■imy W\tnd%— friends ! " he cried, and again he took me in h^| 
H^nis and held nic to him; then passionately broke away, an^| 
■said, speaking fast and harshly, and with a fierceness I badB 
Kkoticed in his whispers, "They'll not hurt you. The devibfl 
^Are heljiless without me. There's not a navigator among9 
niicm. It was concerted I was to takecliarge, and I do so an 
B^y iiwn terms." 

■ "What have they done with the captain?" cried Mr. Bates, 

■ "He's in Ihe prisoners' quarters along with the doctor and 
BCapiain Barrett and the survivors of the guard. I fear tlie^ 
Kiad part of your sailors more than the convicts. There nius^| 
mObe no bloodshed. But let them yell and mai; give the matfl 
Bbirits of the brutes rime to languish. They have their lib^ 
Hny; but it's not the liberty of the .iliore, nnd they'll no^| 
^Hiow what to do with it presently when they sober down andB 
^Bok around. Marian, my brave heart!" For the third timefl 
^H pressed me to him, and stepped out, bidding us leave thel 
^Boor unbolted and to Ktay till he returned to as. 

^■His face was white, hard, and wild; his manner that of one 
^Hio is full of rage, and whose struggle lo command it (ills his 
Blyes with the light of madness. Mr, Bates ga^cd al me whe^^ 
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the door closed upon my sweetheart, and. ^rlunging hfitj 
into his pockets, said: "I owe him my life. He loclc^ 
my cabin, and a number of the conviils wereforcing. ^ 
when he thrust through and brought me out, Hu aJ. 
'Men, I have three friends; two are yomgslera belowiJ 
ihe third. You know our compact. You knoir who U 
is. You have seen him often enough. He is an old S 
of mine and a friend, and if a hair of him is harmed ] 
the ship yourselves.' The cuddy was full of convici| 
there ftll a silence while he roared this out; he has ri 
voice. He put his arm through mine and walked n 
hatch. The devils fell away from me, and started shoi 
other matters as though I was out of it and concerned t! 
longer. He saved my life. They've killed poor T 
They would have killed me." 

"Is the second mate dead?" gasped Will, 

"Butler told me so. Masters showed lighl when f 
the sentry, and rushed on to the poo|), and he WM i 
So Butler told me as we came here. The convicts got Q 
the soldiers' arms, and it was all done out of hand. U^ 
what a business, and what's to become of the ship?". 

' 'What will they do with the captain and doctor?" i 

"How many have been killed?" I asked. 

"Three convicts were dropped by the 
Will, "Suppose them dead; then two soldiers; ' 
lieutenant, and Mr. Masters— the tally '11 run to n 
score, sir," said he, looking at the male, 

"And you're a cousin of this lady?" said Mr. Bates.^ 

"I'm no lady on board this ship; pray take he«(I|.'i 
cried. 

"She has had nothing tg do with this business,"! 
cousin. "She was afraid of losing sight of Captidn 1 
she followed him in another ship," 

The poor man durst not ask questions for fear of m1 
ing me. 

"What noise is that?" cried Will. 

I heard a kind of pounding, like the stroke of a p 
the hitting of timber. Mr. Bates put his head out of ^ 
to listen. A dull, confused tumult of voices came da 
hatch — wild cries as of mad or drunken delight; but XA 
to catch a level note in ihe hubbub, and supposed I 
first delirium and wild-beasllike transports were passiag.^ 

Mr. Bates was about to shut the door when he was «W^ 



I » itoiai ot rushing tcet. He looked uvil, ; 
(nob of convicts sti^aming into the steerage." I pushetj 
I) and touk the door handle from his grasp, opened lliq 
de, and stood in the way. The convicts were abiettaf 
n a moment — twenty or thirty of them. They shouted 
I they ran, using language which has gone from my memona 
Vuessed they had come to sack the cabins down here froi^ 

e of their shouts one to another; but they roared s 
fcarseiy, their oaths were so plentiful and unintelligible, thcHi 
) hard to understand, some of ihetn being of tUa 
, that I could only conjecture their designs. 
fcce, though soprano, was piercing and clear; I cried i 
J>o you know who we are?" 

|"Aini they Butler's lot?" shouted one of them. 
l""Vcs, the three of us," 1 cried. "He'll be here i 
psnient along with Barney Aaron. We're keeping out of thd 
fciddle above till you've found out who arc your friendi." 
"It's the spunky young devil as jawed the doctor," s 

"There's nothing to lake id 
he keeps, don't he? Lumr 
of yoii, and tasted every jojl 
them!" and with a swaggering 
_ to my b\mk and pulled 
; the convict mattress and pillow i ' " 
"No. JJ7," I cried, pointing, 3 
felghter. 

KSome of ihe convicts echoed that insane burst of n 
peir laughter was hideous with its note of raw hoarseness. 

: bundle there?" cried one of them, a heavyfl 
iwed, low-browed ruffian. 
"Skins, and yacks, and dummies, is it, my Iiiudged 

s your pal?" cried another man, 

"Show out! Show out!" roared a third i 

"It's women's clodies. Look, and then let them be," 1 

Bed, still preserving ray bouncing, date-devil air, 

•They were elbowing in; the atmosphere was sickening wiifi 

Be fellows' warm, hard breathing. Many of them I Judged 

I got at the cuddy stock of liquor. Will and the matl 

bod side by side in a comer. Never shall I forget the &ho4 

I faces that coiifrunled me; men with broken noses; one 

Bth a hare li[); one with a diabolical squint. Some weiB 

Tay, two or three a flaming red. But the features and colof 
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roiinted for Dotliing; iheir looks were devilish and hi 
and the prevailing expression an infuriate triumph 
basest spirits, inflamed by drink, and animated yet 

brutal and maddening lust of plunder. 

At this instant I heard Tom's voiced! the bact 
t-rowd. He cried out: "Is this fair? Is this how their 
ises are to bt kept? What hate they done? Aaron, h( 
to dear this cabin." 

The rearmost of the convicts were violently twisted 
die doorway; as Tom forced his way in ibe fellows n 
the thrust of his elbows, Aaron was shouting: ' 'Out, y{ 
A bargid's a bargid. You've no right here!" and wl 
shouted he lay about him, and some of the men absolllti 
before the prodigious thrust of his arm, tumbling othci 
as they bounded, until perhaps a dozen of the felons l4y 
ing in the passage outside the cabin dooi, cursing, 
laughing, and filling the place with the infernsV 
mad house. 

"Is it all right with you, Marlowe?" cried Tom 
ately. 

"All right," I answered, "and right also with our 
friends." 

"Dow, look here," exclaimed. Barney Aaron, whom I d'fl 
not instantly recognize, for he had removed his convict 
clothes and wore a long pea coat, cap, and trousers belonging 
to Captain Sutherland. "Look here," he exclaimed, address- 
ing the convicts who stood in a crowd at the cabin door. 
*'Our flgreebet with Butler was that his two yug freds was to 
be let alode. It was probised. Why dote you keep yonr 
word? D'ye dew where y'are? You're at sea, and there's 
dot a bad you cad trust the ship to but Butler," and here he 
jmt his immense hand upon Tom's shoulder. "There's R 
ihird parly he's asked our kideness fon He shall have ft. 
TVe owe bib do grudge. The chief bate of this ship's always 
beed a quiet bad. Did ady bad ever hear hib slig a hard 
word at a prisoder? He's Buller's fred, nd that's ednuell;| 
Jiutler's our fred, ad'll carry you in safety to where yoo uur. 
scatter. Ate that what you want?" 

"We never came 'ere lo 'url 'em,'' said one of !: 

"D'ye know ihem now?" shouted Tom. "J i 
all hands of you fore and aft that these three ;ivi. 
nnd are not to be molested. If they are not weli ■ _._ 

all, if the smallest injury befalls them through any uiie of ywl 
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Bl iDStanlly chuck the job cif navigating the ship, VuU may 
■threaten rae; you may torlure me; you may hang me; I'll 
HOing the navigating instnimeots overboard, and leave the ship 
Bto drown you on a lee shore, or to run foul of an English 
Knan-of-war. " ' 

I 1 cannot express the savageness with which he spolce, the 
Hiatred and contempt with which he surveyed the crowd oi 
lugly rascals. 

I "Dai's plaid Edglish. Are you satisfied?" cried Barney 
■AaroD, clapping his hands on his thighs, and stooping i 
■howling his words at them. 

I "Come along, bullies. No use wasting time here," ci^ 
la voice. I 

I In a moment the convicts broke away ; they burst into li 
■cabin next door and filled the pantry, and I heard them lau^ 
King and yelling as they flung the food they found at i 

■ another and dashed the crockery against the bulkhead. " 

■ shut the door. 

B "Ad 'ow are you, yug genllebud?" said Aaron, offering rae 
F his hand. "So the doctor w.ndlcd to bake be your pal, eh? 

He preaches a good serbud. " he added, shutting one eye and 
looking at Mr. Bates. * 'What d'ye thik of this, sir, for a piece 
of orgadization? Is it prettily badaged?" 

"It is grandly managed," said I, answering for the mate, 
seemed incapable of speech, and who stood staring at the 
repulsive, massive, smallpoxed face and wonderful figure of 
Ithe prize-fighter with looks of dread and aversion. "Vou, 
iMr. Aaron, will have been the genius of [his splendid slroktt^H 
"I ihik I bay claib to 'ave 'ad a small 'ad in it," he ^^ 
■swered, with an indescribable smirk of self-complacency as I 
" I Tom. 1 

"Hark at those bniies outside," cried my sweccheafl 
e'U be no navigation, there'll be nothing to be dcg 
Rwith the ship if those hellhounds are not to be brought U 
ome sort of government " 

"Vou bust let Iheb howl it out of thebselves. They've g 
I the drik, and that's dot going to quiet 'eb."said Aaro 
f"Perhaps sub of theb will be juhpig overboard presedtly, J 
iKoig for each other with ihe soldier's sballarbes; wc'i 
puberous. " _ 

He spoke with a great affectation of gentility and superia 
Ety. At any other time f should have burst into a fit T 
Flaaghter at the fellow's grotesque genteel air, coupled with fi 



indcacriliable leering smirk of self-complacency that i 
upon his pitted face 

"Cftptain Btit'er, what use can you make of me?""! 
Mr, Bates, finding his voice on a sudden. "■! owe ]KW 
life, and I want to prove myself grateful, and I wan! trfj 
myself grateful for Mr. Aaron's friendship and protectioiH 

"Let Mr. Bates go and take charge of the deck,'*J 
Tom, looking at Aaron. 

-^arOn, ■with a cunning grin, shook hia head. "Trastlbl 
to wud of "her bates'. Recked that he's goig to steery. 
tht: port agreed upod for our dispersal? He'll wait 1 
you!" said Aaron. 

"The ship must he watched." said Tom. "Supp^ 
squall should burst down upon us. Suppose sometlii^i 
paddle wheels and a white pennant Aymg should heavO^ 
sight," he added with an oath, -which I never before ha(t If^ 
in tih tnouth, and iooklog Aaron fiercely in the fsce | 
spoke. "How am I to teach these wretclits commoa «' 
The ship must be watched 1" he shouted. "Amitol 
only man? Is it to be a twenty-four hours' iookou* wtS 
day after day, uTitil I bring you in sight of the land we Agf 
make? Bates, you are still first mate of this sh' 
You won't go wrong, You'll have no chance. I'd blo 
I the brains of any man who'd imperil the liberty I'v< 
this morning." 

His eyes flashed, his face filled with blood, h« took ii 
and put his arms round my neck, and stood so scarce * 
it seemed to me, of what he did. 

"I'll back you, Tom," said I. "The liberty ytm'vt 
day got you'll keep." 

Aaron burst out a-laughing. I felt, and was amated tt 
Tom's influence over this powerful ruffian. 

"Vour little fred's got the spuk, Butler," said he; "li^ 
fill of it would't hurt that lad there," he continued, tl 
at Will. 

"He is my cousin," said I. "Don't question his cottl 
He's fresh from seeing men butchered and thrown alive a 
board. You are the greatest fighter in all England, w'itS 
finest endurance and pluck of any man that ever enCe* 
ring; therefore, Mr. Aaron, you have a soft heart. C( 
and kindness go hand in hand. Bear with that tad. 
horror-stricken . ' ' 

"Do heed for such sedsadiods, by warbler," said tht f 
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flghter, grinniuK with gratification and stepping up to Will. 
"Give us your arb. I'll lake yours, Baieg. Dow let's Ktpn 
od dedt. I wade air ad a diik." 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

SHE DESCRIBES THE BEHAVIOR OF THE CONVICTS. 

On their going out Tom shut the door and locked it, then 
catching me in his arms called me by twenty caressing words, 
.and kissed and blessed me for my love and devotion. I cried 

nd lost my self-conirol, and some time elap.sed before 
■were composed enough to talk. He then spoke of the vJ: 
Chief, and told me again how the conspiracy against him hi 
tieen contrived. His face blackened and he turned motionli 
with wrath when he mentioned Rotch and the other. 
him now after he had said, " Marian, I swear by and before tl 
'great and ju&t and merciful God of heaven that I am 
'Itless of the crime for which I am here as you, and tl 

;otch and Nodder " Then hestopped; he stood witboui 

■Btir, his face blackened, and his eyes became enlarged 
Jixed ; nothing moved but his lips, which convnlsively opci 
and shut. His expression was one of horror and dread! 
rage. 

I was terrified, and threw my arms round his neck and kis! 
Iiim. He fetched two or three deep sighs, and picked his c< 
vict cap out of the upper bunk and fanned himself with 
He then quickly rallied, hut turned as deadly pale as his lool 
had before been black and terrible, and held me hy the ham ' 
:. watching me with a smile of heart-moving sadi 
God will not suffer it— bnt God will not suffer It," 
muttered brokenly, and a minute later in a collected voice 
talked to me of his sufferings in the l-ondon jails, of what 
had endured on board the hulk and in the dockyard, 

,rove to bring him away from these maddening memories 
ly speaking of myself, but I presenllyTsaw it did him good 10 
let loose his thoughts. 

Meanwhile a second mob of convicts, attracted by the noise 
below, had come down into the steerage and were swelling the 
chorus of yells and oaths which the felons were roai ' 
beard a frequent splintering of wood as though drawers arj! 
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lioufs and lockers were being forced and smashed, fliq 

fians' object, unless it were diabolic wantonness, X could 

iiiiagine ; the cabins here were few ; one was full of some kitid 
o( stores; then there was the pantry; tlie other berths were 
empt]?. Maybe the villains beat and splintered the woodvork 
and did what injury they could with the tools they haodled 
out o( rage and spite at being ballicd in their hunt for booty. 

" Do they mean to wreck the ship ? " said 1. " Arc tbey 
men or beasts ? Listen to them ! " 

•■ I'hey're beasts. Don't 1 know ! But why do they shoot 
and roar ? After the long discipline of silence I could (oar 
myself. It has made a devil of me." 

-' What you ace I am," said I. 

He shook his head passionately, and said : "My business 
will be to get out of this ship with you quickly. They trust 
^ine, and their trust will be my opportunity. How long should 
I'kecp you in this ship of demons? There's Bates and there's 
young Johnstone ; I have a scheme — the three of us are 
sailors." 

" Are the convicts without any chiefs, without any head Ihejr 
are willing to own ? If there's no discipline, what most 
happen? They'll get at the liquor; they'll eat and waste the 
provisions ; they'll knock the ship to pieces and sink her. Is 
that the wretches" idea of liberty ? " 

" There are heads : .Aaron's one. There arc others I 
needn't name. I'm supposed to be one as taking charge of 
the ship. They'll fall into some sort of order by and by. 
Many of them are not wholly beasts, and they'll understand 
for their lives' sake what's wanted and what must be done. 
Marian, 1 had no hand in this business. They asked me it 
I'd navigate the ship if the prisoners seized her. I said yes, "" 
and that t/ia/ would be my share in the outbreak, I'd do no 
mure ; I'd have no man's blood upon my head. If they could 
sei*c the ship, good and well : I'd navigate her to any agreed 
pan of the world. Understand me, Marian, I am accountable 
for no life that has been lost to-day. . . What is that 
bundle ?" 

I explained. 

" The clothes may prove useful." said he. H« pointed to 
the convict's mattress on deck and said: "Has that been 
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bed 
Yes, dear." 
He tossed his hands ar.J looked at me with a face of sol 
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on top of it 

"They'll give me the captain's cabin," said he, "and yd 
must be near me. I couldn't rest to think of you sleepifl 
down liere. The meu'U be filling these cabins— they'd slea 
in bowlines over the side sooner than occupy the prisonea 
quarters, though many of ihem'll have to live down there h 
the same. Come with me on deck ; I miist sec whaM 
I. doing." 

" Be careful how you address mc, Tom. I must be thought 
) boy while I'm in this ship. " 

Wc went out and he locked the door after hloi, and gave mfl' 
the key. He shouted to the convicts, some of whom seemed 
be dancing, others playing at leapfrog, while others again P 
in and out of the pantry and cabins halloing like madmi 
"Let no man enter that berth. My friend occupies it, a 
that's enough ! " He then passed his arm through mine, and i 
walked to the steps of the hatch that led into the cuddy. 

I uever could have imagined such a scene as this interfl 
presented. Most oE the tall thin sheets of looking-glass h 
been shivered. The doors of the cabins lay open, and i 
decks were covered with the tossed and tumbled contents j 
rifled drawers, lockers, and boxes. The cotivicts had foiiq 
good booty in these cabins : there had slept the captain, t 
two mates, the two military officers, and the surgeon supc 
tendent, and one or two spare berths aft had been filled v 

t certain valuable consignments to Sydney, to which port I 
ship was to have proceeded after discharging her cargo 1 
criminals at Hoban Town, I 

The place was crowded with Che felons. They stood til 
and three deep at the table, which, as you will remember, I a^ 
my associate had prepared- for breakfast. One of the a" 
most berths had been uwed as a cabin larder ; here the pi| 
Oners had found plenty to eat and drink. The table m 
strewn with tins of meat, pots of preserves, bottles of bej 
biscuit, bones of ham, and so forth. The fellows bawled ] 
one another to pass this and that ; to hand the ale along ; 

i sling that bottle of sherry across. They knocked the hca< 
off the bottles, and after emptying them threw ther 
dec- 
I 
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The drink had 
%<A. their shouts, songs, 
ibideous raillery would h; 



ito the heads of many, and the din 
d laughter, filthy language, an d 
drowned the noise of a tl ' 
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Storm. Here and there lay portions of convicts' cIotheSflHE 
into shreds. Many of the felons were dressed in 'pliindcraJd' 
apparel. A man at the fool of (he table wore tlie duclut's 
na»al coat; otliers, clothes which had belonged to L.ictiteuanI 
Chintmo and Captain Barrett. A few ha<] attired tlieiuselves 
in the uniforms of those officers, one in a tunic, another tu i6e 
trousers, a third in a military cloak. One fellow who rau pan 
us had the subaltern's sword strapped to Iiis hip. 

" Which was the captain's cabin ? " said Toiu. 

Wc looked into it : it had been sacked like the rest, tlie 
lockers opened and the contents looted ; tlie lid of a large seA 
chest was smashed as though by a chopper ; but they had 
left the nautical instruments alone, peHiaps guessing thrir 
importance. The chronometers were safe; there were seK< 
tants in their cases on a shelf ; the nautical books of referePKe 
were untouched ; but the charts had been emptied out of tbfiir 
bags as though the convicts supposed nrore was to be found 
inside them than rolls of paper. 

We stepped on to the main deck, The barricades had bee« 
beaten down, and the decks were covered with chipsand frag- 
ments of limber. I now understood what had occasioned tha 
pounding nol.'^e I had heard. A dreadful stfiin of biood mai'ked 
the spot where the quarter-deck sentry had been Celled. A 
couple of convicts stood with muskets and fixed bayonew at 
the main hatch ; some food and bottles of beer were beside 
them, and they drank and ate and chattered in harsh sylla- 
bles, The doors and barricade arrangements here had been 
demolished ; gratings covered the hatch ; the cage-like bars 
which descended to the lower decl;. with the doorway to admit 
of the passage of but one man at a time, still remained. 1 
supposed that the door in the steerage bnllchead was secured 
and guarded. 

Thirty or forty^ convicts lingered about lliis part of the fibipk-. 
They seemed the quietest portion of the vile rabble. Tticijj 
hung in groups or marched up and down in littlegangs. Sooie 
were dressed in the clothes of the soldiers ; others again wore 
the jackets and coats of the seamen. It was clear thai the 
forecastle had been stormed and plundered, though poaiiibljr 
the chests of the loyal portion oT the crew only had bem 
rifled. 

1 looked about me for the sailors, and counted five or ttX 
:alking to a little crowd of convicts near the ship's galley : t 
lolhing of Mr. Balls nor the othei petty oflioer& of the. 



■Kssel. Tom said he supposed they had been driven beT^| 
nith tlic orderly part of the crew, and were in the prisone^l 
Rguarters, together with the captain, doctor. Captain Barr^^f 
Bie survivors of the guard, the women, and others. |H 

[ There miglit have been fifty or sixty convicts upon tH^ 
Boop. I spied Will standing beside a convict right aft ; I 1 
Koolc the ru^n to be a convict until I had stared awhile, and 
nheci 1 saw that it was Mr. Bates, the chief mate, who had cvi- 
Beotly been forced to change clothes with a felon. Wi!I, hot^_ 
pver, was dressed as usual. The wheel was deserted. T^H 
Kalm was profound ; the sea flat, and sheeting into the d^H 
Hot distance lilce a surface of quicksilver. The sun was nc^| 
pigh, and pouring In splendor into the vast niirror'of the deeoH 
■nd his light was stinging with heat, early as the boi^| 

■ A convict, flushed with drink, reeled up to me and shoutet^H 
■' Here's one that aint of us. Change clollies, iny beauuH 
K)£f with them duds :" and he pulled at his own coat in ^| 
Brunken, wrestling way to remove it. JH 
K, Tom took him by the throat, and, runniug him backward t^H 
Be was abreast of the convicts' galley, flung him into the dooH 
■rith a bitter cui^e, and the fellow fell with a crash. i)lfl 
pweetheart shouted to the mob of convicts who stood near t'^H 
Ship's galley with the sailors ; " Keep that drunken rufS^H 
mh me or I shall kill him. D'ye know my compact? If th^| 
■id is touched or hurt," and he stepped back to put bis hai^| 
■n my shoulder while he roared out these words in a voice ^| 
■ury, " you shall sail the ship among you. Von shall ran h^H 
■shore and drown every mother's son aboard. You shall ri^| 
fter^inlQ a man-of-war, and find as many gibbets as you haj^| 
Keclcs." ]^| 
[ As he spoke the drunken convict staggered out of tflH 
bailey with blood on his face from his nose ; he cursed wildnH 
End incoherently, and was approaching Tom in a Ggbtitl^| 
Bosture. j^^ 

■ " It's all right. Butler," bawled a felon, " get away aft V^^ 
Boat quarters and look to the ship." ^| 
H " It's time ! " cried a seaman ; and, as this was said, three ^H 
Hie convicts sprang upon the drunken convict and thrust hil^| 
Back into the galley. .,^1 

■ " Lie there !" roared one of them: "seizing the ship ai^H 
Bettiog our liberty, curse you 1 " ^| 
I Tom took my arm and we went luward the poop. I w^| 
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terribly frightened, But for Tom I might have bcetf^Hnj^la 
by Ihe villain ! No one would have interfered. 1 shuddered, 
anO trembled, and said, "Where shall I find some convicts" 
ckiilies? Think if 1 should be forced to change whei 
were not by to stop it !" 

lie halted at the foot of the poop ladder and said, " Put 
this on and give me yours," and pulled off his convict coat. 
It was large and loose, and a more effectual disguise than 
Will's serge jacket, or my monkey coat. It was Will's serge 
lliat I handed I'om ; he found it small, and tossed it to a. youag 
convict who stood grinning at us while we changed coats. 

■' I'll find clothes when I want them," said he, and I followed 
him up the ladder. 

There were several stains of blood about the poop deck; 
Ihe sight made me ill. Tom saw the sickness in my face and 
exclaimed, "The heat is too much for you. Go aft to your 
cousin. I'll join you in a minute." He then, standing at the 
brass tail, shouted, " aft a couple of hands and spread the awrt- 
ing. And lay aft a hand to the wheel, do you hear ? " 

Strained as his voice had been by previous exertion it still 
rang clear and high, and went through the ship with the carry- 
ing note of a bell. I paused when he shouted ; and took notice 
that the convicts on the poop, who were as fairly orderly as the 
fellows in the waist, looked pleased on hearing him uitcr tbe 
command. 

He followed me, and we joined Mr. Bates and WilL 
Despite my sickness I found a difficulty in holding my face 
when I viewed Mr. Bates dressed as a convict. He imme- 
diately said, addressing me, " I see they have rigged you out 
also, but not to the heels as I am. A fellow laid hold of me, 
though Aaron had my arm with Johnstone on t'other side, 10 
let Ihe gentry see that we were his friends. Aaron said, 
Change with him ; you'll be safer in that dress, and they 11 like 
you the better in it.' " 

'■ He's right," said Tom. 

Two sailors came aft to loose the little awning ; a. third man 
approached the wheel ; he looked hard at Mr. Bates, and then 
burst into a laugh. The male wisely turned his back upotl- 
him to conceal his temper, and held his peace ; it was no 
moment iA^n to resent an insult, though this scoundrel seaman 
had been in Mr. Bates' watch since the beginning of the voy- 
age ; and, with the rest of the sailorSj had always"been well tiSM 
^y him, Tom stepped up to the fellow, and exclaimed in ■ 
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BtDfi of severity that made Uie man shrink : " I suppose yofl 
Know I am tlie commander of this ship now ? " ■ 

■ " Ves, sir." ■ 
K "And I suppose you know that you are an infernal muttl 
Beer?" ■ 

■ The man stared at him in a bang-dog way ; he was the feM 
R)w who had spolcen on the forecastle that morning about thfl 
■oastiiig job which lay before them. fl 
V " My command," continued Tom, hissing his speech incA 
Kte sailiff's face," gives me unlimited power ; and, if I insi^| 
npon your being hanged, up you go ! Mr. Bales is second i j 
Eonimand, and he's your chief mate still. Laugh again, if yofl 
■^re ! " B 
W He lingered to stare at the man who shufHed, spat, lookefl 
Kneasily around him, but made no reply. fl 
I "Bear a hand with that awning," then shouted my sxvee^| 
Bcart to the two seamen. " Larking, Jephson, Simmonds," hfl 
Kried, addressing some of a knot of convicts who stood 1oqI^| 
Ejg at the sailors, "Help those two loafers, will ye? ShoM 
nn what to do, and how it may be done quickly. We've been" 
Htving our training, boys," he added with a great, violent 
Bugh, " while those chaps have been abed sucking their pipes." 

■ Tbtee of the convicts sprang to his orders, as sailors would 
R.the command of an oHicer. I caught Mr, Bates staring a 
Kpm with amazement and admiration. Just then Barnea 
Karon, dressed in Captain Sutherland's. clothes, the 
Ktton on either side the naval peak of his cap giitle 
Be sun, came out of a group of eight or ten of the feloi 
Hd been earnestly and soberly talking abreast of the foremo^ 
^Barter-boat, and walked up to us. f 
Ip Dow, Butler," said he, "we wat your advice. The Idef 
^Ba to sed the fellows below adrift. But cad we spare tbi 
Hats?" 

^■t'he others of the select crew he had been talking to fi 
Hmed him, and came about us. The crowd was quicklfl 
spelled ; before Tom could fairly* answer the whole of t" 
Hteivicts on the poop were swarming aft to the wheel, rie 
Kuch we stood, to hear what was said. 

FTora, standing erect, folded his arms upon his convict shir^ 
Ad gaxing fixedly at the prize-fighter, said, " I'll not counsd 
Kti. 1 accept no responsibility where lite is concerned. "" ' 
Kts understood." 
B " You cad give ns ad idea '" 
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Toin sliuok his head. " Vou have put this ship 1 
hands, and I'll carry Uer where you will," said he. '*V\ 
DO ideas outside that." 

L heard some murmurs as of grumbling, and sonie q 
ugly faces looked savage, , 

" You may growl as you please," said Tom, running hU 
angrily along ihe crowd of felons. " I've agreed to und^ 
as much as you have a right to expect. In agreeing \> 
charge I convert myself into head criminal aboard herea 
of you all I'm the surest to be hanged, if we're taken, ^ift 
you please. Do what you like. My part's big enoughj 
k?" 

" Yer might just answer a question," esclaimed a 

" You want to turn the people below adrift," said Td 
Aaron. " Do so."' 

Mr. Bates looked at the sultry, breathless expanse of ( 
1 caught bis eye, and ivitiiessed horror and coust-erf 
in it. 

•' How bady boats are we to give 'eb ? " said Aaron. 

" Reckon the number of people ; then find out the caQ 
capacity of the longboat and quarter boats. See that] 
arc plentifully watered and provisioned. Give *i 
and charts, sails, oars, and rudders ; let them be wanti^ 
nothing. It may tell for us, Aaron. That's all I mean % 
— the rest you can do for yourselves." 

While Tom spoke, the prize-fighter's dead black fiery^j 
were fixed upon Mr. Bates ; his pockmarked face Wobt 
habitual sardonic, leering, self-complacent expression. 

" Is it uderstood," said he, " thai Bales is to help j 
saii this ship ? " 1 

" Certainly, I must have help. I've lo!d you I cait'll 
a twenty-four hours' watch. I ask for no belter sailor t^ 
me than Bates." 

" He was one of the ship's officers, and we'll holjl 
lesponsible for his behavior if you employ him," said t 
ihe convicts, a tall, thin, gray-haired man, delicate, wifhd 
thing of re^nement in his face, speaking with an edng 
accent, 

" Parsons, I can't navigate this ship alone. / I suppt 
know Ihait " said Tom, with lieat. 

" We shall want to feel when we've turned in tb 
being honestly steered," answered the convict. 

(Tom afterward told me that tins man had been a 
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a fair way of practice in a Londnii fiiibiirb, and had be* 
Fentenced to transportation for life, for arson.) 

" What do you know about the sea? " cried my sweelhea^ 

Irith the utmost scorn. "Aaron, I can endure sensible oj>p« 

itioa, but this son of jaw is swinisli. My necic'11 fit a halta 

fe well as his," he added, pointing to Parsons ; " but my 1i£^ 

bore precious certainly, for ynu'd not miss him if he druppel 

bverboard ; but let me go, and if this gentleman," and here ff 

Etapped Bates upon the shoulder, " refused to stand by yoj 

|ind carry you to jui agreed part of the world, I'd give yow 

Vee't to be dismasted, to be pumping for your lives, 

rtic Utmost extremity. Have yon soujfht your liberty, to ed 

\& puffed and green carcasses, a hundred fathoms deep ora 

;he side, if the sharks'll let you plumb that depth ? " ' 

" There's too buch talk," said Barney Aaron. " Is evej 

fbad to be baster? Butler's the agreed captid. He choosi 

rSates to help hib. Bates he shall have ; ad, to prove that % 

litrust hib, he shall give directiods for gettig the boat ov 

Kidig the prisoders adrift. Cub alog, sir, ad give i 

pleasure of hearig you sig out." 

Repassed his giant arm through thepoor mate's, and walk J 
Iff with him in the direction of the main deck. The convij 
Jlfollowed tij a man, talking eagerly and tumultuously as tha 
Epressed forward in the wake of the two, I said softly, tl^ 
■the fellow at the wheel might not hear me, " They seem aftM 
rpf you, Tom." 

1 " I'm one of them," he answered bitterly. " They are a 
jafraid oi xne. But the thoughtful among them know ihey a 
■lielpless without me ; and the other wretches are iuHuenced q 
Ktfae few who can think." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SHE WITNESSES THE DEPAKTURE OF THE OFFICERS 



Bv Uiis time the awning had been spread. In the cuddy 1 
rowd ot convicts were roaring out the chorus of some vulgJ^ 
fopular song of that time. Will said, " We have had nothllj 
E> eai. Aren't you hungry ? " " 

"Here you 1 " exclaimed Tom to the fellow at the heini 
"jump below to the cuddy, and bring us aoTOeiluQi^v^i.-^ 
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lot trust this young geiillcinan ai 
IS a friend. Johnstone, hold Llie wl 

The man went like a dog to the coinpaniun hatch, &[](J] 
appeared down it. 

" A worthy example of the British sailQr ! " said 
■' He's one of those fellows who'd swear a man's lift 
liberty away for a noggin of rum. D'ye see that 
Marian?" He pointed lo a long, thin boat called the, 
Iain's gig, that hung by davits over the stern, with Ihc I'll 
her gunwale on a level with the taffrail. "She'll give U! 
chance, Johnstone, that'll be the boat we'll make 
The sooner the better. Hark to ihem below ! Oh. my Goi _ 
dear heart, what has your love for me brought you into/ 
Johnstone, the equipment of that boat will be your dutj'. 1 
shall hold you responsible for everything being in its place 
when we come to want her." 

" Ay, ay, sir." answered the lad, with the habit of a sailor in 
answer to an order. 

" Is it true, Tom, that they'd hang you if they found ywo 
in command of this ship ? " said I. 

"There's been murder and piracy, and the ringleaders 
would be hanged ; and 1, found in command of Ihe ship, 
would be reckoned a ringleader. But do not fear. They're 
not going to catch me. We'll be out of the vessel soon ; 
though Heaven help the unhappy rufifians when it comes to one 
leaving them." 

Presently the sailor came up out of the cuddy. He brought 
a bottle of sherry, a broken tumbler, a plate of white biscuit, 
and some tinned meat. He said sullenly, as he put the stuff 
down on the grating, that it was ail he could find. There 
wasn't a whole tumbler to be seen, 

" Them convicts is gone mad," he said, as he sulkily grasped 
the wheel; "them as amt singing's fighting. The cabin 
floor's a-ruuning with biood. They're mostly the young uns. 
I never bargained for the likes of this raree show. What's 
a-going to befall the fired ship if this sort of carrying on's »■ 
last ? " 

" It was to be a roasting hot job." said I, pointing to (fi« 
injured topgallant mast. , 

He gave me an evil look ; but, meeting Tom's eyes, lum^' 
his head, and stared away into the white, sultry, stagnant A\if^ ' 
tance, I kept my back upon tbe bloodstains; I couM -"" 
have belli them in view and tasted food. While vre ate 
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lit, we heard Mr. Bates calling out orders oq the maiJ 
eck. I met Tom's glance : he faiiUly smiled ; it was the TirM 
me i tiad seen him smile. But indeed the tragedy or il^| 
>mii)g became a kind of burlesque, when you thought uf tll9 
ef mate of the ship dressed as a convict, giving nide^l 
nder the eye of Barney Aaron, who was himself clothed t9 
he apparel of the captain. V 

We moved forward a little way to gel well into the shclina 
if the awning, and out of the hearing of the fellow at tin 
heel. The bottle had been half full ; we emptied it, and thredH 
and the broken tumbler overboard, and talked while ^H 
atched the motions of the convicts on the main deck, anfl 
stened to the choruses of the brutal revelers in the cudd^l 
ume of the mutinous sailors went aloft with tackles on t^| 
lain and fi>re yards ; meanwhile a number of the coavi<^| 
ieared away the longboat, a large, squab fabric, which |^H 
.owed forward of the galley. Tom said she was big enouflB 
o,c»rry safely forty souls. V 

'•1 wish you and I, and Will there, were in her," said hn 
out of sight of this ship. But she'll provide us with th^ 
pporiunity we want," he added, with a sideways motion o( 
is bead toward the gig over the stern. 
"What arc your plans after we leave the ship? "said I. 
The gig's a little boat for this vast sea." 
" My plans," he answered, making as if he would take nijM 
and, and arresting the gesture with a fierce glance at thS 
elmsman, " are first of all to get away. The rest must be oaM 
irtune. Anyhow, we'll endeavor to keep afloat till we'n 
ickcd up." 

It might run into weeks before we fait in with a ship jud 
=." Baid Will, " and what's to ha4>pen then ? It's Tcry wtf 
Marian and me — what's to become of you. sir ? " ! 

What's to become of Tom ? " cried 1 : "If you mean ihaS 
f»u must ask what's to become of me too." 
Tora stood op and said : "The convicts mustn't see afl 
Lvays together : and particularly will it not do for them tm 
e us talking earnestly They're felons, with the suspicio 
id passions of felons. I'm going to the captain's cabin." 
He walked briskly to the companion way, at which ' 
used to look steadily round the sea, and then disa|d 
ppeared. 
•' Why do you take me up so sharply, Marian ? 



"Call me Marlowe. Suppose you should be overla 
Shaq»ly ! Why do yon asli what's to becume at 'I'oBlT 
never could be right with me if it's to be wrong wlt^ 
And yet you say it'll be all right for you and me If i 
picked up." 

" If we're picked up he may be carried to England .-J 
then ? " 1 

" We'll not allow ourselves to be picked up by a shipl 
to England. " 

" We may be nearly dead with thirst, and without pr(H 
Look what a sea it is. Do you know where we are? ' 
the junction of the two Atlantics, If you are dying of fl 
you'll be glad to be picked up though the ship we shODlQ 

in with were bound to— to " And my cousin, wlu 

expressive face, pointed downward. 

■• Don't talk to me. Leave il all to Tom. He Is i 
sailor ; and will he risk [he liberty be has got tbis daij 
would sink and dmwn in his arms sooner than stay iq 
detestable ship, or not be by his aide wherever he goes.". 

" Aye, that's all very well. But I'm to make oa« 'v^ 
boat, remember, I'm very sorry for Butler, and liko- 
greatly ; although hang me if 1 think his prison experiei 
improved his manners ; but I don't see wy way to go ( 
band in band with him." 

" Hold your tongue," T cried ; " the darling saved yottl 
and this is your gratitude '. " 

He got up and went aft. and stood looking at the gig. 1 

I walked to the poop rail and looked down at the nU 
convicts who filled the decks. Some of them were thro 
the remains of the barricades overboard. A considi 
group stood near the port gangway; and every one of j 
gang carried a soldier's musket, with its bayonet fixed, 
of those fellows had acted as first and second "capl 
under the doctor. They were now fess noisy in the cudi 
few in that interior did indeed continue drunkenly to i 
out choruses. Here and there a felon roamed wi ' 
steps, and often with a cut face and blood upon bin . 
from a savage scuffle ; but I soon noticed that if this !il 
fellows got into people's way they were elbowed and I 
without ceremony, even to the extentof being thrown hea 
Most of the noisiest and the wounded people were j 
In truth, already was I sensible of a change in the bearfl 
the unhappy men. They stood in bodies, watching whT^ 
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going forward. The fitst clamorous brutal transports, tl^^l 
cariy delirious passions which successful rebellion anO tl^l 
possession of freedom had excited, were sobering, Pertia^H 
they had not met with drinlc enough yei to make them ct//in^| 
fierce, wild, shouting, exulting demons some of them had be^H 
changed into by the cuddy drams. Be liiis as it may. the^H 
was less confusion ; the senseless bawling was become fara^l 
on deck the shouts broke only from the throats of tipsy scon^| 
drels aimlessly issuing out of the cuddy into the quarl(^| 
deck throng, where, as I have said, they would be hustljB 
and kicked, and sometimes forced into silence by beiD^| 
knocked down. ^H 

;r. Bates, no longer distinguishable from the feloDS wl^| 
ained clothed in the convicts' garb, stood at the gangwa]H 
luperinieoding the hoisting and lowering of the longboat ov^H 
*ie side. Some of the convicts worked as though they h^H 
sailors in their day. Close beside the little mass ^H 
brmed men stood Barney Aaron, and near him were Gve^H 
b!x coDvicts, variously attired in plundered clothes ; thd^| 
fellows were, without exception, ofthe better class of prisoners^ 
fcjost of them had filled positions of some little crust under the 
fcoctor, such as cook and barber ; and I guessed that they were 
Tinong the recognized heads of the risen criminals. 
' Will joined me, and began to taik of the gig, and the dif^H 
ftulty of safely lowering a boat hanging athwartships when^| 
vessel was in motion. I bade him leave everj'thing to Toi^| 
[tnd do as he was told — that is. to see that the gig was fiqH 
nished ready for getting away in. He burst into a laugh ^H 
sight of Mr. Bates, and for some lime could not recover 1^| 
composure ; in truth the poor fellow seemed a little hystericiJB 
md, after we had been standing a few minutes, drew me awaflP 
taaying, " Let's go over to starboard ; the sentry was killed 
gtist there, and I keep on seeing his face as they threw him 
ivcr the side." 

I Several convicts came out of the cuddy by way of the coq^ 
i&nion hatch, and, finding the poop a clear deck, began to pl^fl 
R leapfrog ; and to gambol, and hop, and cut capers with tnH 
Irace of frisky carl horses ; their ugly faces and rowi^H 
Behavior made a slum or baclc alley of that white deck ; tnH 
Beauty of the sea, the brilliance of the blue heavens, the fiecH 
rparkles and lights in the polished brass and glass about tt^| 
ipDOp, vanished ; those tumbling convicts instantly brong^H 
'*'lth them a flavor of Londun fog — the air resounded with t^H 
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cry of the costcrmonger — the evil odor of decayed vegetabt« 
attended them ; and you seemed to hear the music of the baird 
organ. 

They came floundering, and skylarking, and caper cutting 
up to where Will and I were standing ; they gathered about 
us, and Will was for moving off, but I held my ground ; I lEd 
not love their language, believe me, but it would not dii tu 
seem shy of them. They were flushed with drink, and talked 
rapidly and thickly in the most intolerably coarse speech you 
can imagine ; yet they were nut so drunk as to be unintelligi- 
ble. Seemingly they had been among the most successful in 
plundering the cabins. One pulled out Captain Sutherland't 
gold watch : and, dangling it on high by its chain as though i( 
were a cherry he was about to pop in his mouth, roared OUl, 
"This is the thumble for you. Here's the yack for a nob's 
gurrell." Another produced a pin, a third a large oJtI- 
fashioned silver watch. Will whispered had belonged to the 
second mate. Their talk was a compound of oaths and 
thieves' slang ; but they took not the least notice of me or 
Will; they jabbered hoarsely, and thickly, and swiftly, among 
themselves, as though on the eve of coming to blows ; brealcing 
oS presently, however, to watch the longboat rising out of her 
chocks, when the tackles were manned by some score or tWD 
of felons. 

The great boat was got over as smartly as though all con- 
cerned in lifting and lowering her were sailors. All necessary 
information as to where stores, fresh water, and so forth went 
to be found had doubtless been obtained from Mr. Bates; 
anyhow, no time had been lost; but soon after the boat was 
floated a number of people, under the superintendence of some 
of those men whom 1 had taken to be the leaders, rolled a 
cask of fresh water, a tierce or two of beef, two or three bar- 
rels of flour and biscuit, and other matters which my memory 
does not carry, to the open gangway ; and very rapidly a|| 
these things were stored in the boat alongside. 

Just then Tom came out of the cuddy, by the way of the 
quarter-deck, and went to Bates and Barney Aaron, who stood 
together, with whom he spoke. Tom, attended by Bales, re- 
turned to the cuddy ; and, after an interval, reappeared with a 
sextant case, a chart or two. and such appliances as I sup- 
posed they would need in the longboat, to enable them to 
steer a course for land. These things were handed down M 
some convicts who were stowing the provisions in the bo9t> 



'om stood in the gangw^iy and looked duwii ; and ihen called 
ut for the oars, sail, and mast of the boat to be brought along 
nd shipped. When he had seen to this he glanced up; and, 
bserving me, ascended the poop ladder. 

' ■' said he, walking up to the group of convicts who 
lad been talking, and swearing, and boasting of their plunder, 
were now silent. " What are you doing here ? This is no 
(art of the ship for you," he cried, cursing them. " Get 
way down to your quarters. This poop is for the captain, 
nd the mate, and Mr. Aaron, and the rest of us who are re- 
ponsible for the safety of the vessel, and for landing you 
rhere you may bolt and get hanged at your leisure. Off with 
e, off with ye ; " and, laying hold of the sturdiest, he gai 
im a thrust. 

The convicts were used to this son of usage, and probabli 
'ould have recognized no other treatment than that of kicki 
nd curses. They yielded as submissively as felons to the 
smmand of an armed warder, went in a body down the lad- 
ler, and mingled with their fellows on the main deck. 

" Those people below must be sent adrift," said Tom, com- 
Ig to my side, and talking as though he thought aloud. " It's 
hardship, but I see the need. If they're Ijept they'll be 
lUrdcred. They start well equipped — I've seen to that. It's 
dds if they're not picked up in a day or two, spite of our friend 
'ill's misgivings. They'll take three boats from the ship, 
fiai'll leave two, and the gig. The gig's for us. The con- 
CIS must see to themselves. It's not a thing to be debated, 
'a every man for himself at such times as these," and his eye 
snt to the stain at the head of the poop ladder, where the 
nt^ had been butchered. 

""Tom," said I. " if the sailors are leaving the ship, who' 
on the work ?" 
Seven or eight rogues stay," he answered, " Four or 
' the convicts have been to sea. With near two hundred aiij 
fty souls in the ship I should be able to manage if I chose 
;ep by her. How many of a crew went to your complement ?' 
ltd lie, turning to Will. 
" Thirty, sir," answered the lad. 
"All told?" 

"Thirty ordinary and able seamen and idlers," said Will. 
" They looked a ruffianly lot," exclaimed Tom. " The 
sople counted upon more help than they got. Aaron aslced 
:1 hands to remain ; only seven or eight chums and 
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anccs of the prisoners stick lo the ship. Those irere tii4 
icoundrels mho flung themselves upon ibc sentries. Vts, 
they'll need two quarter-boats besides the long boat. K 
numerous family to send afloat ; aud under the line, loo, wth 
— Iiow many wumen ami i:bildreu ? " 

Will gave him t^e number. 

Tom made a grimace uf pity, folded bis arms, and stood 
with a stern face watcliing what was happening in the gao^ 
way. 

Mr. Bates was showing the convicts how to rig the acconuwN 
datton ladder over the side. I looked at Tom and particu- 
larly noticed now the change in his face, just as I had fell and 
witneii^cd the change la lijs nature and bearing. That change 
I had before observed, but not so clearly. The light ym 
scorching ; he stood in repose, forgetting himself, and viewin{f 
the proceedings on the main deck. He mas pale, and thin, and 
HI, iiad haggard : yet his manly beauty wanted none of Us old 
charms. Nay, there was a gain, 1 thought; he seemed the 
handsomer because of the severity of his expression ; there 
was a fierceness that gave his lineaments an heroic cast. Snf- 
fcring had deepened and accentuated all that was manly ia 
bis looks, by an infusion of sternness tliat wanted not in sctm 
and haughtiness. 

When all was ready with the longboat, the armed conricts 
formed themselves into a lane betwixt the open gangway and 
the hatchway. They fell in, with the precision of soldiers, lo 
the cries which commanded them ; and stood erect and orderly, 
every man letting the butt of his musket rest upon the deck. 
A crowd of men, many of them armed with the small-arms 
which they had found in the ship, gathered round the mala 
hatch and obstructed the view. A fellow with a fiddle in his 
hand climbed on the bulwark rail close to the. yawn of Ihft 
gangway ; and, putting the fiddle to his neck, screwed out X 
tone. He was the convict who used to play the prisoner* 
round the decks at exercise. When the mass of felons hearil 
this music they burst into a great shout of laughter ; such 4 
wild, dreadful shout of merriment has seldom gone up out of 
human throats. The few remaining revelers in the cnddy 
tumbled drnnkeiily out on the quarter-deck on hearing ths 
Tiddle and the shouts, and rent the air with another hideous 
burst of laughter. 

I heard a man bawl instructions down the main hatchvay t 
but could not catch what he said. Aaron and some oihMil'j 



and out an order for silence ; and, tipsy as a number of tbeq 
e, as great a stillness fell upon the convicts a 
a observed in their time of discipline. 
The first to come up was Dr, Russell-Eitice ; he was dressed 
a convict, and I did not recognize him until Will cried out. 
; was immediately followed by Captain Sutherland, who had 
3 been forced into the felon's garb. Next came Captain 
arrett, dressed as a convict ; then the sergeant and the sol- 
iers of the guard, most of whom were habited in the prison 
pparel, though some were witiiont coats. Neither the doctoi 
lor the officers looked to right or left. They kept their eyd 
astened upon the deck, and so passed through the i 
[rmed criminals to the gangway. Nothing was to be heard bd 
suiting, squeaking music of the fiddle. The hush upof 
kt great throng of men made the scene tragically impressivt 
felt a deep pity for Captain Sutherland, and asked Tom i: 
hisper if his influence could not keep the poor fellow c 
oard, that he might escape with ns if we got away : but Toij 
ilithoul looking at nie, held up his hand to warn me not (| 
peak. 
I went to the side and looked down at the longboat. Sl^ 
'as a large roomy fabric, and sat high and buoyant, despite h 
beral equipment of food and water. These passed into hepl 
le surgeon, the commander of the vessel, Captain Barrett, s 
ighteen soldiers, two of their number having been kille{l 
!hey were all, as I have said, habited as convicts : and now 1 
^^^aerved the degrading effect of the prison dress upon the pell 
in ; for the doctor. Captain Barrett, and most of the sotdie 
lOked as sorry a set of rogues as any that were in the ship 
ltd needed but irons and the barber to make you suppose 
oinals of the most desperate kind. 
A pause in the proceedings happened when the last t 
ildiers had passed down the ladder and entered the boafl 
Ton shouted to the fiddler to stop his noise. So great « 
; siieiice among the convicts that everything said clearfl 
ached the ear. The prize-fighter went into the gangway auo 
oked over; and, turning to some of the people whom I has 
" I to be among the chiefs and ringleaders, called oatm 
There's roob for as bady agatd." 

;Tom and Will came to the rail, and looked down at the bt 
he doctor sat in the stern-sliieets with his arms folded i 

I bowed. He exhibited no signs of life. CapUin Suthei 
nd's posture was that of a crushed and broken-hearted n 
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I grievcO, and could have wept and entreated for the poor fd. 
low : he was a good, harmless sailor, an excellent seaman, and 
his usage was barbarous, seeing that the convicts had no otbec 
cause to punish him and revenge themselves than his being in 
f command of the ship. 

When Aaron called out as I have just said. Captain Barrett 
[ sprang to his feet and shouted : " Where are my men's wives 
I and children? You're not going to send us adrift without 
, them, are you?" 

"VVe'll forward 'eb od to you whed we've dud with 'eb," 
I exclaimed Aaron, turning his head without turning his body, 
and shouting with -his massive hand at the side of his mouth : 
" Jodsud " — here he addressed a convict named Johnson, one 
of several armed men who guarded the entrance of the main 
haich : it was this Johnson who had bawled down to the 
doctor and others to come up ; " there's roob for Iwedy bor« 
I id the logboat ; call 'eb up." 

Tom made a stride to the head of the poop ladder; and, in a 
voice whose accents rang through the ship like a volley of 
pistol shots, shouted : " Hold, Aaron ! the next to come ap 
1 and enter the longboat are the women and children." 

The mass of convicts looked up at him ; indescribable was 
the effect of this universal turning of faces one way, 

" Dot log ago you wouldd't 'ave anythig to do with (Ms 
busidess," shouted Aaron savagely. "What wasd't your 
busidesB thed, isd't goig to be your busidess dow." 

'• I'll have no discussion ! " cried Tom, with the utmost 
ferocity. " I'm a man of my word. Blood has been shed, and 
now yon want to round off the murders with the most 
hellish piece of cruelty ever perpetrated on the high seas. 
We have lived together," he cried to them all tn clear, fierce) 
powerful tones, ■' for many months — in the hulk and here; 
r know there are scores among you who detest the 
thought of keeping the poor women and little children from 
their husbands, whose sole offense has been their duty, Am I 
right? You are under the influence of men who, as your 
■ responsible leaders elected by yourselves, should be the last to 
advise you to blacken yet more svhalGod know»< is black enougb i 
by a fiendish act of brutality and inhumanity." 

•■■Wc don't want to be jawed," bawled a tipsy coa«j 
'■ better bring the doctor aboard again if that's to be the h 
"Butler ! " shouted Aaron," I'b dabbed if your goig -lo t| 
your way id everythig." 
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" But I'll have mjr way in this — I'll have my way in this |^^| 
lied Tom, with a note of madness in his voice, and the loq^^l 
if a madman in his face. " Vou begged me to take charg^^H 
^ifty of you whined and petitioned me as the only navigat(^^| 
.mong you, to command this ship if you seized her. And^^| 
ionsented — on what terms ? No cruelty, 1 said, and safety n^^| 
hree friends. There's to be cruelty now — criieUy so helli^^H 
[hat the vilest heart among you must sicken and shrink if^^H 
Kill but give the intention a thought. You're playing O^l 
False in this, Aaron, I say — don't do it! Don't do it!" ^^| 
:ried, raising his voice and brandishing his arms at the gre{^^| 
nob below. ^^^| 

I glanced at the longboat at this moment. The doct^^H 
lad pricked up his ears, and was sitting loukiug up at tl^^H 
hip with a pale face of astonishment. Captain Barrett, ero^^H 
in the boat, listened and stared. Captain Sutherland repeatQ^H 
hrec or four times, " Who is it ? Who is it ? " for Tom was o^^| 
to be seen by them ; indeed nobody was visible along the nhd^^| 
line of the ship to tho.se people low seated save Aaron at fn^H 
gangway, and the fiddler, and me, and Will at the rail. ^^| 

Some fellow near the mainmast hoarsely shouted, " Butl^^f 
rants it all liis own way. Let him chuck it and rot. Ther^^H 
Bates, the mate of the ship. He'.'^ bin kep' to oblige Butlef^H 
"e's a navigator. He'll do the trick," ^H 

"No!" thundered Bates, roaring out as though he wCT^f 

tiling the fore-topsail in a gale of wind ; " you've forced ia^^| 
nto giving orders, and I'm cursing myself for my coward ic^^B 
■Jut so help me, you men, as I stand here, one and all of VM^H 
jood and bad, drunk and sober, as you listen, sooner th^^H 
hat you shall keep the women and children on the chance ^^| 

taking Butler's place, you may now — ni/w — wtTo," he 
roared, pointing up, " turn to and reeve your yardarm whip 
Lnd run meaiofi. D'ye hear me ? Now — now f " he screamed 
p the extremity of his wrath and resolution ; and, having 

oken, he backed from the knot of convicts out of the thick 

whom he had exclaimed, put his shoulders against the bul- 
':, folded his arms, and settled himself lirmly on his legs as 

man prepared for the worst : and, at thai instant, he made as 

treic a figure as Tom. 

Silence followed. The hush was extraordinary. The deep 

illness that lay upon the while ocean seemed to come into 
the ship as a spirit. I saw that Aaron was at a loss. He 

loked savagely about him, and made a-w a.i\^^'^ ^v^'* *s* 
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two, as (hough he would pace the deck. Tom, gripping dia 
brass rait, kept his eyes full of lire upon tlie Jew : liis breast 
rose and fell violently with the vehemence of his brcatEiing. 
Resolution, as fearless and magnilieent as the chief mate bad 
given expression to, was visible in his posture and looks; aad 
not the grossest and most ignorant of the unhappy creatOfU 
ft'iio Blared up could have mistaken his mind. 

He seemed to wait for Aaron to speak ; then cried out, 
addressing the mass of men generally : " Is it your wish tluC 
I shotild navigate this ship and carry you to where we shall 
presently decide ? " 

Most of the fellows stared at one another like fools, as 
though they latiked courage to answer. 

" Answer me, damn you ! " he shouted. " Don't think I care 
how it goes. Treat me as you've dealt with those vrlHWe 
blood stains these decks, and I'll thank you. I'm a eonvic*— 
the most wretched of the wretches among you, atwl broken- 
hearted as none of you arc. Use me as you will. But if t 
take charge I'm captain, and if I'm captain ray will in what 
concerns the general safety is law. The general safety will be 
imperiled by the detention of the women and children. You'll 
render this ship unfit for human management — you'll cooijcTt 
her into a hell beyond human control. I, a fellow convict and 
a seaman, tell you this. Now answer me ; am I in command 
or not ? " 

■• It was settled," howled Aaron. 

" Johnson ! " cried Tom, " you at the hatchway there ! 
order the women aad childrea on deck, and pass them mto the 
boat." 

Johnson kept silent. 

"Do what you're told," shouted a voice; then followed* 

. hoarse confused uproar from fifty throats: "Get 'em out o( 

the ship " — " Butler's right. Who the plague wants to keep 

ifacm?" — "It'll lead to murder, and we want our liberty. 

"Order the women and children on deck," cried Tom; 
vbereupoD some man, but it was not the convict Johnson, bel* 
lowed down the main hatch. 

In a few minutes the women came up out of the 'tween decks 

•nc by one, every woman with a child in her arms, for there 

were eight and eight, though every woman was not a mother. 

I The poor creatures' eyes were red with weeping, their facet 

white with fear. Tlie husband of one of them had been hilled 
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at morniog. The}' were dressed in boutieU and shawls. 
^rt was coltl us I watched tbem ; how niight it fare wici: 
1 should he discovered I They went to the side, and pd 
le by one dowu the gangway ladder ; ihe great crowd of c< 
:ls looked oji. Not a word was uttered while the 
alked through the lane uT armed men. As ihey entered t 
jat their husbands eagerly clasped and kissed them, a 

issed the children ; it was like a meeting of the survivors 
)me terrible disaster, and the tears stood in my eyes. 
The boat seemed crowded when the women were in h 
lOugh at a pinch another ten or twelve persons might ban 

QUnd space. 

■ ihh you dow and bake roob for the other boats V 

Aaron. " Head right away and be thankful yoi 
lied idto the 'ads of hubade people. If you hag about del 
., s'clp be Peter we'll fire idto you." 
A soldier seized an oar and shoved the boat off. When s 
id gone clear by her own length the soldiers threw over l 

emaioTiig oars and began to row. It was about one o'clocl^ 
I the afternoon ; a long morning had been spent in gettiiM 
lat big boat out, storing, crowding, and sending her adrin 
looked round the sea ; not the least breath of air anywhed 

fed the nioUen resplendent surface that brimmed in a breji 
delicate blue silver light iuto the morning distances. Tn 
itdiers rowed vigorously, as though all in the boat feared llj 
Mivicts would play them some murderous trick if they h 
ithin reach. 

A number of people sgt on Ihe line of bulwark rail si^ 
atched the boat as she Irrew away ; I had thought I 
Dsdred vile blasphemous insults flung after her ; but nothiJ 
as said in that way ; the fellows laughed, and talked, aid 
sidled, but ua man called out. [ 

Barney Aaron came on to the poop followed by Mr. Batd 
I though the mate had been ordered to attend. The s' 
U running from the prize-fighter's (ace, and the scars a' 
is brow and forehead were knitted into a scowl. My bea 
Bat fast : I dreaded a quarrel between him and Tom, for 
pw swung the deadliest fiat of any man in England, Gre 
► my relief, huwever, spite o( his dark and sweating i 
hich seemed to give the lie to his behavior, his manoer % 
DDCtliatory. 

"You shouldn't lose your tebpcr so easily, Butler,"-; 
6. " What's the good of excilig yourself? Vou start ' 
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gedtlebud off," here he motioned to Mr. Hates, "who ti 
lot of rot to the people about yardarbs. I walked hib root 
the deck to oblige you, thai the people bight see he's by Ircd ,- 
and thed, excited by you, he jaws tlieb about yardarbs. If 
they'd have taked hih at his word ! " He looked up and 
pointing, exclaimed with his extraordinary grin : '■ That's what 
I thik you gentlebud of the sea call a yardarb. Galliis 
high, aidt it, by rosebud ? " and he turned his fiery, black eyes 
upoii me. 

" The women are safe, and I'm satisfied," answered Tom. 
*' Aaron, I have looked for more humanity at your hands. Vou 
— a man of your reputation," he added, with an angry, sarcas- 
tic smile that instantly faded, " to truckle to such beasts as 
we've had to live among ever since we found ourselves to- 
gether in irons ! But the matter's ended," he exclaimed, with 
a sort of sudden bustle and hurry in his manner. " Let's get 
the other boats away. There's a destination to be settled, nnd 
arrangements for working the ship to be made. This jpeathtir 
is good for talk : but it may change in an hour." 

■' Right," exclaimed Aaron. " Bates, call up your bed and 
give your orders." 

" Captain Butler," exclaimed the poor mate, " let me leave 
this ship with the crew." 

Aaron fiercely rounded upon him. " Is that your gratitude?" 
he exclaimed in his thick,stunted accents. " Did'dl I tell you, 
Butler, he wasd'i to be trusted ? Wolves tear hib ! Why 
dod't the flat-catcher dow whed he's well off ? " 

"You're here, and you'll remain^here, Bates," said TofD, 
giving the unfortunate man an expressive look. " Get those 
two quarter boats alongside, and have them provisioned ; and 
let me advise you to take a sheepshank in your tongue," 

Mr. Bates went to the tail and called to the men. Some 
seamen and convicts came tumbling on to the poop. 

" We've got hib and we'll keep hib," said Aaron, pulling off 
the captain's cap, and wiping his brow with the captain's 
pocket handkerchief, and straddling in front of Tom a mas- 
sive, terrible figure. " Butler, you was right. I've beed 
turding il over. You cadd't be sidgle-added. Suppose you 
should die. We'd let hib nnderstad what betraj-al 'ud cost. 
But what's the goud of gettig excited ? Dever lose your tep- 
per. If 1 couldd't keep my tepper" — and here he spoke willi 
his eyes fixed on me — " what 'ud be my reputatiod as a pub- 
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SHE LISTENS TO THE CONVICTS DEBATING. 



Mr. Bate! 



iTowind the prize-fighter talked together wliili 

{Ot the boats alongside and superinteniled ihf 

ind water in iheni. I went intii llii; sli, 

awnmg to get out of the Ijeat of the sun, and lo it 

from Tom, that we misht not be seen togi:itiri 

Some of the ringleaders, as I must term the (JIuii 

convicts undoubtedly regarded as heads or chiefs 

or Aaron, joined my sweetheart aiKi the prize-fiyli 

air speedily hummed with the eager, animated tallt of th< 

^crowd. Will joined me, and we watched the longboat. Shi 

^Kld goae about a mile, and they had hoisted thi; k^II for thi 

^Kielier of its shadow. It hung like a sheet of silver from iti 

^^mrd, nithout a stir; so smooth was the sea, so still the 

^H'he soldiers continued to sweep the boat along ; the oai 

glanced like hairs of silver as they rose and fell. 

Will went to the binnacle to judge of the course the boat 
was making ; the scoundrel seaman who grasped ".lie wheel 
rowled out with a coarse laugh, and in a cursing voice, somaj 
iinark I did not catch. 

' "You wouldn't have said thr.t yesterday," exclaimed Will 
' 1 came back to me without taking further imlice of thi 

Kreant. ''They are heading due west," said he, 
Bn't suppose they'll make up their minds till the other boat 
p ihem." 

i^'Wbich is the nearest land ?" 

PThe Bi'aziliaii coast. Ru. -he nearest is a long way off. 
ffe'sf hut a small chance for them outside of being picked 
Aiid yet what a lump of a boat she is, compared to the 
! When is ihe lo be provisioned ? And when are we to 
t away? And, when we've got away, what's going to hap- 
n ? Good angels, I wish we were both at Stepney ! " 
"Leave everything to Tom," said I, "and do as he tclU 

e looked at me with a mutinous eye. went to the tail, am 
red over the side. Tom and the council of convicts ha< 
\ the poop, I peered through the skylight ; the cuddy 
iipty, the table covered with fragments and 
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lood the people had rummaged out, with broken chlni 
broken bottles aitd glasses, and tlie deck scarce fit to « 
for the broken, wounding stuff that strewed it, 1 went! 
break of the poop to see what they were about on tb&fl 
deck ; both quarter boats were alongside, and a gang otj 
victB were stowing tlieoi. The decks were filled with [i 
wlio, since Ibe departure of the longboat, had growtj" 
the mass of them conversed in knots, groups hui 
galleys; they had discovered pipes and tobacco — to^ 
there would be io plenty for the gu^d aod the crew, a 
&ibly a stock of pipes ; a number of the convicts had p 
their mouths, and their profound enjoyment of the t 
after months, and perhaps years, of penitential abfiliu 
undoubtedly helped to keep them quiet. 

The sun stood something to the left of the north, a 
tall motionless spaces of canvas on high cast shadows on 
decks, and betwixt the rails the high noon was endur-ibll 
thick, sickly smell of roasted paint rose from the ship's 
If you put your hand upon the exposed wood, or any pll 
metal, you were burnt as though yon touched hot irel 
thought to myself : If these unhappy wretches sbott) 
short of water \ If this calm should hold them motfj 
here for days, and perhaps weeks t fur calms oftfid ;i 
ships so in these parts, as I had heard my father atui hi 
friends tell. I sought to compute the nunaber on boards 
allowing for those who were presently to leave the shl^F 
culated we should muster hard upon two hundred wT 
souls, When Tom left them, what would the miseraUo' 
lures do ? But then what was that to me? All Ic 
was that Tom should come off with his life, and be a (« 
no longer a degraded criminal clanking in irons to be a 
by the cat. perhaps, at the will of any ferocious TdB 
rufHan who might take a dislike to him. The COflvic 
seixed the ship , one had but tc lOok toward the now d 
longboat to appreciate the felons' estimate of hutnaa ll 
could not pity them when I thought of how they wool 
kept the women and children, and of the havoc tbt 
wrought below; and, when I looked at their faces, i 
their songj. and oaths in drink, their bestial speech, a 
the plunder on their vile backs. 

Tom, and Aaron, and a little crowd of men stood i 
gangway ; my sweetheart looked on — he gave no ordws || 
Mr. Bates did all the work of superintendence, and «| 
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le convicts as they slung the provisfons and water for t 
lamen into tlic quarter boats. When this work was ende( 
(Die cries were mised ; the throngs of people gathered a 
le main hatch and filled the ([narter-deck ; the armed n 
dors formed a lane as before, but this lime the fiddler d 
Dt naalce his appearance. 

A hoarec voice at the main hatch summoned the fellows 

low to come up; and one after another the crew arrived, 
eaded by Mr. Balls, who was followed by the carpenter, thftl 
ilmaker, the cook, Mr, Stiles, Frank, the boatswain's matCH^ 
id others, as though the procession had been formed wilM 
me regard to grades. Most of the men had been forced tQJ 
lange clothes with the convicts ; this I had before gatltere 
■ observing the number of the people who were dressed it 
e seamen's apparel. The huge oue-eared boatswain, witH 
s staring glassy eyes, scowled round him with daring, defianr 
oks, Aaron stood in the gangway, and he halted every maoj 
e passing him over the side, to say, " You cad stop with u 

you like. We're short of workidg 'ads, ad we'll treat j-otfl 

wild of us. What'll you do ? " 

Mr. Balls made no answer ; he passed sullenly on ; 
c sailmaker and carpenter. Mr. Stiles, with a bewildere^^ 
ok at the convicts and then through the gangway at the^ 
lite gleam of sea visible there, wiped his face on the sleeve 

his convict jacket and said, "Where might you be bound 
,sir?" 

Someone cried out, "That bloke was the ship's steward.- 
f'jofoouse." . 

"Over you go," said Aaron, giving Mr. Stiles a dab with hn 
itnense hand between his shoulder blades; and the steward 
sot with a run to the gangwav and disappeared down llw 
aSer. ' 

Two of the sailors agreed to remain ; Will, who had cont 

my side, told me that they were the poorest, most slciitkin^ 
id wortliless of the forecastle hands. I'he convict.s, howeve^ 
teerod when these fellows said they would st.ny, and lli^ 
ined men opened to Ijl them pass into the crowd. Will'n 
Mow apprentices looked up at him as they went to the boaM 

A one made a face, as though to express his disgust at whaS 
\ took lo be my cousin's disloyalty or cowardice. I markc**^ 

: effect of this upon Will and grasped him by the ami3 
Itispering passionately, " Not a word," and knew by thu' 
brking of his face that I was just in time to arre* 
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Bngry protesting sentence that might have eitdangcroail^l 

anil me too. 

While the seamen filed through the gangway I chanced to 
look down upon a crowd of convicts on the quarter-deck, am! 
spied a fellow pick another man's pocket. He did il with 
admirable nimblenessand dexterity. Both men, the ttiiefantl 
the victim, were dressed in Lieutenant Chiramo's clothes. 
The man that was robbed was the rogue who had held up 
Captain Sutherland's gold watch and chain as though he 
meant to play bob-cherry ; and it was this watch and cham 
which the other sneaked with inimitable adroitness. 

1 supposed no one but myself saw this : many stood about 
close lo, and the fellow stole the watch with the most foolish, 
staring, innocent face you could imagine, looking at the sea- 
men going through the gangway as though he could think <if 
nothing else. But scarcely had he snugged the watch and 
chain in his side pocket when another convict next hira 
whipped it out with incredible skill and swiftness ; indeed ! 
should not have marked the motions of the rogue's hands bal 
for the gleam of the gold. A minute later the first convict pul 
his hand to his pocket and missed the watch. He turnM 
furiously upon the second convict, shouting, " A ihief I i. 
thief ! " for all the world as though he had been some respect* 
able man in the streets, just robbed. The felon who had th« 
watch roared out, ■' A thief! A thief!" and fell upon the 
second convict whose pocket he had picked. A scuffle fnl- 
iowed : the second convict whose guilt appeared lo he assumed 
by all who stood near, as though they knew him as a thief 
without morals and capable of robbing a brother ihief, was 
kicked and beaten ; and a mob of hallooing convicts with lliis 
rasca! in tiie midst of them surged forward, and I look notice 
Ihat the rogue who shouted th'B loudest and kicked the 
hardest was the fellow who had the watch. 

This commotion caused no uneasiness among the crowd who 
stood on the side of the deck where the open gangway wat. 
No doubt they understood what had happened, and guessed 
that enough were concerned in the scuffle to insure justice 
being done. 

By this time both quarter boats were filled with the «4* 
men ; I dare say there went eleven or twelve men in each, aiul 
more could not have gone without peril, for they were small 
boats, though stout and fairly new, Bates had seen that 
each craft had its proper equipment of spar, sail, oars, nid<l^ 



d the Itkc. One o( tlie ringleaders, a big sallow-facetl con< 
I irith a hare H[), and but two or three fangs in liis uppei 
}, roared down to the seamen to shove off; and, 
k mitiiites, butli boats were heading in the directiun of thi 
Igboat, which had come to a stand awaiting them. 
ivicts sprang upon the bulwarks and howled out insults in| 
! wickedest language of the slums, in the most revolli _ 
of the great city rookeries, and haunts of sid and] 
fcmy : the seamen rowed away in silence. 

m came on to the poop, and looked at me a little whili 
a face of grief and horror, as thongh his very soul shraDl 
K within him to think that! should be a spectator of su«' 
Mies and a hearer of such language. I read his mind ' 
hid not approach me to speak. 
Baroey Aaron followed, and with him were the hare-lippedj 
In, and some score of convicts, of whom half might have 
mn principals in the seizure of the ship. 
t' 1-et's get to busidess," said Aaron. " Talk to the people 
■was arradged, Butler." 

On this Tom, laying hold of the brass rail, leaned forward 
S cried out that every man was to come together on the 
^rter-deck, as he had a few words to say to them. Mr. 
les stole up the ladder to my side ; and, without spealting to 
i, gazed with a look of bitter distress at the receding boats. 
Ill was the ocean as polished a plain as ever it had been 
king the mornijig. The sun flashed up the water into blind- 
'f dax£]e in the northwest, and tlie heat was terrible. There 
s no motion in the sliip to fan the lightest of the topmast 
Rhes; the atmosphere floated like the breath of an oven, 
^out refreshments of the draughts which circle about a 
; when the becalmed craft leans with the swell, and her 
i topsails swing. The convicts massed themselves 
^n the main deck ; their faces were white with the heal, or 
The drink had been distilled out of them by the 
^hig temperature, and the unhappy beings stood looking 
Tom with as orderly a bearing as ever they eifhibited 
It the doctor addressed them. 
K'MiBJit" said my sweetheart, " I've taken charge of this 
ijcL It's the interests of everybody aboard her that I've 
tto consider ; it's for ns, all assembled as we are, to con- 
fer what's to be done. And first understand this : no ship 
I be sailed without discipline. Look aloft, men, at those 
heights. You see for yourselves what a complicated 
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thing a ship is. If 1 and the 



e of your 



Iter* he pointed to Mr. Bates, "give ixa order, it tmija 
proiiiptlv obeyed. If not — but you'tc not fools; you cin 
^uess what must follow if we're not obeyed. I'll not nklerfetc 
in «ny arrangemenls which don't afTect the safety of tlie ship. 
Vou'll sleep where you choose, and eiit when you choose ; amt 
whatever you do that doesn't concern our livesi. will be nn 
business of mine. But remember. There are nearly two hun- 
dred ajid fifty of us." 

He was interrupted by some voice shouting out ttic exact 
number. 

" You taste this weather, don't you ? You can guess how it 
would fare with us to run short of water; and next to tbM 
would be the running sliort of provisions. You must be wiUr- 
ing to go on allowance." 

"Willing? Of course. That's expected," broke iti three q( 
four of them. 

" rhose among you who have been seafaring men will unite 
with the sailors and form a crew and take the forecastle tor 
your quarters, which must be your own, never to be i(iint<letl 
npon. Is that understood ? " 

" Understood," was the answer in a roar. 

" The rest will then form thetnselves into three watches 
under heads as in the doctor's lime; and every watch will 
come on deck turn and turn about, and stand by to assist the 
crew, by pulling and hauling, cleaning and making tlie stiip 
sweet, and so helping to keep you all alive, ready for the rua 
ashore when the hour comes." 

A great cheer echoed this sentence. 

" Mr. Bates," continued Tom, "knows where everything i^ 
stowed in this ship. He'll sample your food for you, And' 
name you yonr water allowance. Use him kindly, men. He'll 
of first-rate consequence to us." 

When this was said Barney Aaron crossed lo the oiKtri 
brought him to the middle of the break of the poop near Ih 
where Tom stood, and there, in the sight of all the convicts. 
shook him by the hand. This was done in silence, but it WM 
a very expressive performance, some might bold aCter (be 
extern manner, seeing who was the main actor. 

Tom went on: "i must have the captain's cabin; the 
navigating instruments of the vessel arc there, and certain COtt- 
vcniences of furniture. The chief male will also need Uis 
cabin ; he'll share it with that young gentleman," said be^ 



Hn Will. ■• If any of you, tn the hurry of this morning, hav^ 
^^istaken Mr. bates* effects for Captain Barrett's, or the other 
riofficere', or the commander's, I'll beg htni lo retum them. He 
{.IB our ffienci, 'IikI Mr. Aaron wishes him to be well used. It 
I is not right he should he thua dressed." 

" Look at yourself," cried a voice on the quarter-deck. I 

" Vcs, but I'm a convict ! " exclaimed Tom savagely. H 

This raised a roar : a hundred men seemed to speak at oncofl 

Ihey yelled out to tfiis effect — that there were no longer an^| 

convicts aboard that shi^ ; that they were all free men ; thaS 

they had got their liberty, and meant to keep it, and so fnrihj 

"Order," bawled Aaron, raising his arms above his beadj 

" We're here to discuss batters quietly. The caplid's talkod| 

very sensibly, ad I 'b with hlb up to the hilt as farashe's gor(q| 

Are those your sedibedts ?" said be, looking round at tltjj 

little crowd of convicts who stood near. jH 

'■ There must be discipline," answered one of them, *' &iw9 

Btiilct'slallced eery good sense so far." H 

•■ How about the stock of spirits ?" exclaimed a tall, thital 

pale, gcay-haired convict, dressed in an ofRcer's shell jacket 

too short for him, ao that when I thiuk of him now it is aJwayfl 

. somehow in connection with Mr. Dickens' incomparable figurn 

of Smike. " 'Sponsible men are wanted lo see to that," ■ 

" You're right, Williams," said Tom, giving him an erophatl^l 

nod. ■ 

" Every cask of spirits," continued the man, Bpeakingsom eM 

what nasally, and amid a silence that might have rendered mJ 

voice audible as far as the forecastle, " is full of little devils ti9 

swimming about. And every little devil, when he's swallowec^| 

eari'ies seven other little devils all a-clinging to one another'^l 

tails down into a man's inside. Call it eight devils," said b^M 

Iraising his voice ; " one for each eye is two ; one for each ta^t 

Ghfour; one for the tongue's five, and there's three over lokee^f 

Khe others goin it. 'Sponsible men. Aaron, if tliat tiiere aea J jB 

not to shut up this pleasing dream of liberty." fl 

IT " Men," said Tom, "there's sound reason in what you'v^B 

^te ard. But I spy good sense breaking nut among you allJ 

HDon't let your feelings carry you away. Look at the mess i^l 

Nile cuddy. What good has your drunken, breaking scrambldfl 

Bpone ? The sober and sound amoug ye EbouUI cmuel ihJB 

^nen who smashed up that pleasant interior to clear it out,ani^| 

Ki make it a shipshape abode for those whose quarters it'a t« 

■feoome:." fl 
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Someone shouted : "We'll have Ihat done,' 

" Dow talk to us about where we're 1 

".Talk to me, and I'll advise you," said Torn, with hh eyes 
upon the crowd beneath, folding hJs arms and standing erect 

"You're a navigator and know the world/' exclaimed the 
sallow, ill-looking man with the hare-lip. 

"Aye, and I'll counsel you when you've spoken and want 
advice," said Tom. 

" Where are we now ? " exclaimed a convict on the quarter* 
deck. 

"Shall I give it to you in parallels and meridians?" 
answered Tom, with a sort of angry scorn in his voice. " You 
wouldn't understand me. Suppose Mr. Bates brings you up a 
chart ; there's no room for hard upon two hundred aud fifty 
heads to overhang it at once— and how many of ye can read, 
that it should be passed round? Now listen; we're in the 
middle of the ocean to the north of the equator. Yonder," 
said he, pointing over the port beam, *' many hundreds of 
leagues distant is the gulf of Guinea and the great bight o( 
the African coast from Cape Formosa to Cape Ftio." 

The convicts turned their heads all one way, staring like WIB 
man, some of them getting on their toes to look. 

" Yonder," continued Tom, pointing over the starboard 
beam, whereupon the heads of the convicts went round as 
before, and all the poor ignorant wretches stared as though by 
looking they'd see the land, " is the greit Brazilian seaboard 
from Cape St. Roque to Rio Janeiro." 

I observed that Aaron gazed at Tom with an indescribabte 
smirking grin of admiration, as though struck by his ramilMT' 
acquaintance wilh land entirely out of sight. 

"But my words," continued my sweetheart, "give onU' -'i (ewr 
who are educated among you any ideas. Vet 1 i ■' 
more than this ; that we are in the heart of the ■_■, 
oceans, and chat a huge world for choice is sjim 

hand, away in the Pacific round Cape Horn, iiuU ,. 

Indian and Southern Oceans round the Cape of G 
Where shall I carry you to?" 

A number of the convicts spoke at once. 

" Wud at a tibe ! Wud at a tibe ! " yelled Aaron. 

" Let's go home," shouted a man on the quarter-d( 

" Debate it," said Aaron. 

An uneasy stir ran through the mass of the cpoi 
long deep growl of dissent. 



"Home! " cried Tom passionately. " How's home cal!^^ 
English? What's its name? Is it Newgate, or MUlbanP^ 
ir her Majesty's ship IVarrwr f Is it the Dockyard, and the 
Vrsenal, and irons, and handcuffs, cursing warders, and carbines 
;ady for your brains? You want my advice; I'll counsel 

broke from the men. 

that talks c£ home?" shouted Tom, 

Shall I sail you up the Thames and moor ye alongside the 
hulk ? Is Plymouth your port, or do you choose Portsmouth ? " 

"Why not try for the islands about Torres Straits? 
xciaimed one of the convicts who had been a seamaa. 
leveral bawled loknow where Torres Straits were, 

" To the norrard of Australia." replied the convict. "T'lei 
he sea's thick with islands. Plenty to eat and drink, mate! 
tud casting away a ship is as easy and safe as drawing a cork.' 

" Aint Norfolk Island hard by ? " exclaimed another 

"My idea." said a ringleader, raising his voice as he ovenj 
lung the poop rail, " is to beach the vessel on the west coa^ 
if Africa ; there we breaks up into parties and disperses, am.. 
ivcry party has their yarn ready manufactured to account for 
'leirselvcs agin being met with, or falling in with a settle- 
lent." 

"Were you ever ashore on that coast?" exclaimed Tom. 

" No," answered the man. 

" Then put this picture before you, one and all. for 1 
iddress you know what I am saying ; Not a patch of verdui 
lagues of sand like glass glaring and shining, a few halj 
larved jackals, a few bushmen who live on beetles and puti " 
led seals, and go clothed in stinking sheepskins, a bare 

'o at long intervals and a few sand plants, the sun at moi 
ind night like a lantern looming in vapors, here and thi 

niguins braying, here and there sea fowls shrieking, and t] 

rf roaring always. Is that good enough for you ? Yoi 

; clean-picked bones in a week." 

Ail this while the ocean remained breathless. Far awl 

:re the two black specks of quarter boats, and beyond 
he gleam of the longboat's sail, a point of light undei 
lorizon like the image of a star. Fortunately for the com 
he lay of the yards flung the shadow of the canvas upon Ch| 
leek ; otherwise it was broiling whore the sun was. The poo" 
was sheltered by the awning that stretched from the miijci 
last to the brass rail. Many of the people stood with thf 
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coals owcT their arms, atnJ their shins open ; a mist t 
them ; I figured how it had been at uight in their qui 
wlien I saw that mist, aikl the motionless wiiidsuils, a 
uialn hatch half sealed with its cage-like barricade. 

" May I speak ? " cried a man on the quail er-ileck, U 
up his hand. 

" To the poidl," answered Aaron, " Every bad with ad>1 
bay speak ; bLii lo the poidt." 

" Hiere's a big ship," said the man, in a very fair cull* 
accent [he was about six-and-tweuty years of age, ba4 i 
situation as a clerk, and had been sentenced for fOfj 
" andi we're a numerous and powerful company of det^ 
men, needing nothing but the organization that C 
Butler's capable of. I propose that we chase small i 
and capture them, send their crews adrift like those J 
man each craft with a number of ourselves ; every lot c 
ing a proportion of those who are sailors, or who have follcl 
the sea. This would disperse us. Every crew would (" 
they thought proper with their own craft. I would t 
wrecking mine on some safe coast near a town where wee 
represent ourselves as castaways." 

The convicts listened with close attention. Aaroa liM 
at Tom, who made no sign. 

" What d'ye say to it, Butler?" shouted a fellow. 

" Do what you please," answered my sweetheart. 

■' Advise us," said the hare.lipj)ed man. 

" It's a landlubber's fancy," said Tom. 

A number of men talked at once. One of the original 9 
of the Childe Harold roared out : " It's smothering rot, 
capt'n's laughing at you. Chase ! in a craft arter this J 
tern, with twelve or fourteen hands and a working crew, S 
a great gun. nor a soul, saving the captain and the mateiSf* 
be capable of navigating them small craft, after liH 
boarded and taken." He spat hard, and turned hist 
contempt. , 

'■ My notion's been this all through the blusheti pieee,'^ 
a beetle-browed, ilat-nosed, ruffianly looking convict. "" 
to an oninhabited hisland and settle him, A hislaild 1 
there's grub a-going in fruit trees, and beastcsses of Bsh'| 
crawls upon the beach, all which there'll be some I 
has heard of. Where water trickles sweet an' cold, aodtl 
weather it aim too hot. There, upon that hislarid i 
concoct and consart ; and them what pleases can he toolc^ 



I by passing wessels. The others will be a-doing as did thq 
mutineers of tbe i?o««/j', whose, capt'u he was named Bligl 
We moors this ship and keeps her handy. Females aint ever 
fur to look for ; in this 'ere ship wives can be brought from 
places which aim too fur off, and where the color won't be 
wrong, the 'igh seas being wide of choice. That's bin my] 
notion all through the fired piece." 

" Who's dext ? " shouted Aaron inipatie Lilly, 

One of the remaining crew of the ship, a sailor with a cast'^ 
his eye, and a head of hair so exactly resembling oakum 
no convict could look at it without finding something persoi 
and a sort of reflection in it ; this man, who sat high-perctd 
above the heads of the throng on the quarter-deck wiui 
snapped his fingers at the poop, and asked leave to addrtq 
the gents. 

" What d'ye want to say?" shouted the hare-lipped main 
who, I gathered, ranked next to Aaron as the principi ' 
leader. 

•' Gents all," cried the fellow, "man an' boy, I've followi_ 
the sea for two-and-twenty year ; and in that time I've sail^ 
all about the world, and there's scarce a furrin part as 1 
haven't visited. Now if I was you, speaking with Capfn But- 
ler's good leave, what I'd do's this ; round the Harn, t'other 
side of South Amerikay, there lies what's called' the Narth 
' Pacific Ocean. From the Sandwich Islands, right away to 

■ this side the Philippines, including of the Lad rones and the 
t Caroline Islands, it's all chock-a-block with the sort of little 
tcouniriesyc onghler visit. Beautiful women come a-swintr g 

■ ning off to your ship afore the anchor's let go. A loveL| 
Ecordial drink they manufacture out of cocoanul juice. Tber^ 

■ no call for clothes. The natives are friendly disposef 
I Them as aint are ^asily knocked over the head. White m^ 
I like yourselves liveMn them islands. If I were you, gents, l^ 
I get Capt'n Butler to steer the ship into the Narth PaciRg 
I touch and discharge a score of ye, touch and discharge anotli 
I score, touch and touch again till this here multitude was bra] 
Tup. Thai's my notion, gents, and your chance, and I'll i 
f Capt'n Butler what he thinks ? " 
I "It'll do," exclaimed Tom; "I could propose nothl^ 

better." 

On this there was some confusion, owing to a number of 
the convicts cheering, while others shouted questions tc 'he ^ 
poop. The silence upon the sea, and the ship lying as s 
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les» as though she were at anchor, made this strange coatu^H 
ot convicts somewhat ironical- to my mind. It was hard to 
cast one's eye over the lake-like ocean, and realiie the rennrtc 
North Paci^c as a part t>[ the world that was to be coicc at by 
the vessel. Tom's approval of the seaman's scheme seemed 
to settle the matter ; many questions, most uf them ignorant 
iiiul ridiculous, were bawled ; they were answered from the 
poop, sometimes by Tom, sometimes by Aaron and the ring- 
leaders, and sometimes they were answered by fellows on the 
quarter-deck. 

After a little, and while the decks were a-buzz with the vast 
noise of talk, the prize-fighter asked Mr. Bates to produce a 
chart of the islands named by the seaman. Mr. Bates fetched 
a chart ; it was a big sheet with a blue back, comprised a por* 
tion only of the North Pacific, and was very clearly drawn 
and printed. This chart was laid upon the skylight and the 
corners weighted ; the principal convicts drew in a body 

1 stood near and overheard the talk, They called up the 
sailor, and he pointed to three or four of the islands which h<! 
said he had visited. The hair-lipped man asked him if 
British shjps-of-war cruised in those seas. He answered that 
here and there a small surveying vessel might be fallen in 
with ; ■' but nothen to take notice of," said he ; " nolhen that's 
going to hurt ye. It's your best chance, gents. Many sorts 
of wessels are a-touching at them islands for water, nuts, and 
sometimes for their entertainment, and often again for their 
convenience. The sailors run, 'specially from the South Sea- 
men ; the bully boys gel in tow of the gals, all a-blowing and 
a-growing. Fine gals some of them are — hair down to their 
lieels, skin as fair as that covey's," said he, pointing to & 
sliiHng, open-mouthed convict. "Men must be had, and 
there y'are to offer your services. You'll have your yams 
ready in case of questions ; but down in them parts curiosUj- 
.liui what you might call active. Stick to this here scheme, 
and there's nothen to hinder any man, as has a mind tn retam 
home, from finding himself arter a year or two in t.annon 
again, with dollars enuugh in his pocket to keep him in witUo 
till something turns up," '^~ 

•• All that this man says is very true," exclaimed _ 
" He's given us a good scheme. VVe're obliged to him.''- 

Saying this, he edged out ot the crowd about the sk^j 
and, seeing me abreast ^it the rail, came and stood besitfr 
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a good scheme ? " 1 whispered, without looking : 



" Is it 

• It will amuse them," he answered SQ^ftly. "1 must seem 
[In earnest ; what do I care ? " 

" You control Ihem wonderfully." 
" Poor wretches ! " he muttered ; and, stepping to the 
Ipanion, took theship'stelescope out of its brackets and poini 
lit at the three boats upon the sea. Their situation was i 
Ideterminable to the naked eye by the dim, tiny gleam of 
I' longboat's sail. 

" They're sneaking westward," said Tom, talking low, 
Bhis eye at the glass. " The American seaboard may give 
•the chance I want. Eastwards nearly everything afloat is 
jEritish — curse the name ! " 

By this time the convicts on the quarter-deck had got wind 
■of the chart on the poop, and were crowding tip the ladders 
^o look. Thai all might obtain a sight Aaron bawled a recom- 
mendation to them to form themselves into small divisions, 
■This was done. The chiefs or ringleaders broke up the mass 
pnto little gangs, and one after another these gangs came ^ 
Jihe skylight and overhung the chart. The cast-eyed sail 
■with the hair of oakum stood by to answer questions, % 
jpointed out the islands. Some of the educated convicts dwi 

1 the chart so long, musing, running their lingers down 
pfie meridians, calculating distances, and so forth, that the 
Waiting gangs howled at them with impatience. Yet all was 
%ow as orderly as one could wish — far more orderly than I 
Ihad dared to expect. 

As the gangs passed on from the skylight aft, viewing the 
l<:hart and questioning the cast-eyed man, they broke up and 
Ihung about in various parts of the poop, or returned K '" 
§main deck. The coarse joke, the loud, brutal laugh 
frequent ; but there was no horse-play, none of the fori 
fcuge, hideous, cart-horse gamboling, shouting", and t 
Righting. The heat lay upon the people like a weight; I 
■pirits were sobered by the extraordinary oppression of 
feast, silent, roasting calm. 

" Aaron," called Tom. holding the telescope and still slat 
Kng at my side," let some of the men, those responsible for 
mess, clean the cuddy out. Look through the skylight ; 
^deck's full of broken glass. And my advice to you and 
Pothers is to arrange without delay for the distribution of 
> people for the night. You'll want cooks ; those who hf 
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been cooking so far should continue. They know ■ 
needed, where 10 seek, how to mannge. Mr. Bates here 
counsel you oa quantities. I wish to see the slilp clearedX 
and aft, and everything ready for any kind of weather that H 
comealong. Aye, and there's more yet, Suppose an £nglt( 
ship-of-war heaves in sight and signals us ; we must know what 
to do and be in readiness to do it. The pennant's an old cure 
/ur dull sight, A devilish keen eye that never winks lies 
siiliced in the fiy of every man-of-war's whip. And d'ye se« 
that, Aaron ? " he cried, pointing at the sea over the starboard 
quarter. 

Twenty or thirty convicts were upon the poop, and they all 
turned their heads and stared in a hurrying, eager way in the 
direction indicated by Tom's leveled forefinger. 

"See what?" exclaimed the prizefighter, lifting the shan 
of his massive hand to his brow, and straining his black, E" 
vision. 

" That dark blue line," 

He stepped to the rail and cried out, " Stand by, ftiD 
seamen aboard this vessel, and trim sail." Then, turnip 
Aaron ; "Tnmble the people to their work of clcarioi 
will ye ? " he cried. '■ Put the cooks to their duty. Wftj3 
starve." He then returned to me, and, placing the teksoC' 
my hand, said loudly, " Marlowe, replace this, UiSn j 
your berth and carry what belongs to you tomyc ' ""' 
Wait for me there." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



I WENT quickly, that the people might see how ! 
I obeyed the new captain. A few convicts roamed abo^ 
cuddy, staring as though out of curiosity into the plaof 
berths, and at the decorations and lamps, and needlessTjt'S 
ing the broken glass into the carpet as they walked. I stt 
warily and got to my berth, unlocked the door, and toM^ 
right within. I could not help reflecting upon wbAH 
passed since I was last here. It seemed a week sinoe^ 
in this berth, so violent, hurried, and numerous had I 
incidents of that day. 

I made one biuidle of my woman's attire, the other cl4 
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1 few toilet things, and went to the captain's cabii 
, thought I, I shall want a mattress to lie on ; so I 
etched the convict's mattress, pillow, and blanket, und shut 
'le door, and sal down to wait for 'I'om, no one during these 
jurneys having taken the least notice of me. J 

It was horribly hot, and 1 opened the large circular port, aM 
aned with my head in the orifice. I now heard a noise ^k 
!he rippling of water, and saw the sea of a deep shade of bid 
about a mile away, where it then gleamfd while aid 
wlished, the calm being still nnbrushed there, The sliip h^ 
ight a little air of wind ; rupes were flung down gverheadS 
le soft patter of naked, the sharp beat of shod feet, activ^l 
inning about, sounded through the planks ; the silence up^| 
he water was now broken by the voices of men singing out S 
lauled, and presently at a pistol shot distance I saw wl^| 
light have been a piece of green timber feathered with wefl 
lowly slide past. ■ 

I looked around me, and my heart was full of pity wbeiiH 
iQUght of Captain Sutherland, I pitied him, I <iay, andfl 
'iered for the women and little children -, but the soldial 
id the others did not appeal to me. I took no interest in tfl 
ite of the doctor and Captain Barrett ; and 1 never could fdH 
:t that one of the soldiers had shot the poor madman, a^f 
at all would have slaughtered every convict at the word fl 
ommand with less compunction than the convicts themselvfl 
id sent them adrift. ■ 

The captain's cabin was wrecketl ; he had slept in a hanfl 
tme mahogany bunk, and its mattress was npped open fl 
lOUgh the beasts who did it hoped to find money, or snefl 
irt of booty hidden in the hair. Two little miniatures hfl 
cen left to hang upon the bulkhead ; one was the captam 
:e other a lady, doubtless his wife, a rather pretty, gravH 
loklng woman. I thought of how Tom ajid I had sal forofl 
liniatnres, and wondered, if the captain's wife were alivfl 
hether she would ever see her husband again. Should 1 ewB 
ive seen I'om again but for my resolution to hide in tfl 
lip that was to transport him ? This reficction raade i9 
lad. ■ 

While I sat or walked about. Inst in enflaming thoughtsJ 
card a great noise in the cuddy ; and, peeping out, spied so^| 
fteen or twenty convicts hard at work brushing and tidyifl 
Ip the interior, Aaron just then came in with a company ■ 
ringleaders; I may tell you that there went perhafl 
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twelve to fifteen heads in this uprisal, not coiiDttngl 
whom I never would name as having had a share in ' 

On hearing Aaron speak I held the door open by abo^ 
inch. The prize-fighter and his crew stood close i _ 
my cabin, talking and looking on at the convicts at 1 
They were arranging for their own accommodation. 

"Butler takes the captid's cabid ; that's fair," said J 
'■ His yug fred shares it. That's Butler's btisidess. 
adothcr wud's provided for yodder. Von ad be," he COPtin 
addressing one of the convicts, " will take the cabin C 
the captid's. Right aft dote soot be ; the botion then 
be ill. The rest of you will fide pledly of roob. I i 
that the better order abodgst us tosses or draws I 
accommodatiod dowdstairs. VVe dote wadt to be s 
by dubbers in this part of the ship ; the old quarters n 
thid [thinned] by those who cub aft ; with the hatch { 
the widsails dowd, and the barricade id shivers, they'll b* 
edough ; ad thed there's the soldiers' quarters." 

A few minutes later Tom came in. tWshut the d 
took me by the hand and kissed me. sat down ai 
sit beside him, still holding my hand, while he ( 
with the full affection of his dear noble heart. 1 
with the heat, his eyelids drooped with the weariness (I 
upon him, he was clad, as throughout the day, in his isA 
shirt and trousers. 

■' There's a little breeze, and we are under way ngaiO)^ 
he. " I wish it may hold. There's no telling whfilS"" 
fall in with the boats, and the c|uicker 1 can push tt 
out of these parts, the better; though 1 must keep tl 
latitudes aboard to get away in." said he, softening h 
" We shall need smooth water and fine weather, dear o 
(Jod's care. It may be done to-night ; it may be (" 
morrow night ; all must be in readiness." 

I told him what I had just overheard. _ 

" Let them do what they like," said he. " This cabin'*^ 
and by that I mean it's yours. I can rest anywhere whw 
sleep, and can take a nap here if you like when you areQ 
of it." 

I was about to speak. He smiled, and silenced me i 
hand. 

" Don't you remember the lectures I used to give yi 
all things be as I wish. Will and poor Bates will beS 
lod^d. tt cannot be for long A night or two, na]i,n 
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if yon will. But long it must not be," he added, with a note of' 
passion. " Cduld I keep ymi in ibis ship ? Wlial have you 
already heard and seen ? Oh, it is not fit ! it is not fit ! Such 
BCiim as they ure — such foul-mouthed hogs. When I lliiiik of 
what 1 u&ed to sufier at night in the hulk — forced to listen, 
lying sleepless, though nearly dead with the awfal toil of the 
day." 

Our talk then softly and swiftly ran on many matters which 
I will not tease you with ; such as what we should d( 
tame off with our lives in the gig ; the surest and yet most 
tjouvenient places in the world for Englishmen to hide them- 
stlvea ill ; my plans as to the disposal of my house in Lotidon, 
tlic drawing of my money secretly, so that the law should ii( 
be able to get at him by finding out where 1 was. These] 
things and the like we talked of while we .sat hand in handj 
aiid sometimes he would break off to kiss me, and thank ni< 
tor my iove and loyalty, and to admire me. 

I asked him how the gig was to be secretly provisioned 

[01 ready for lowering, 

" I have arranged for that," said he. " I told Aaron awhi 

^^3 on the poop, and some dozens besides heard me, that 

Bil!as my practice at sea to keep my boats provisioned and 

EisateTed. 1 then rattled about our having but three boats, 

talked of the big number of souls aboard, and said that in a 

day or two, when things had settled down a bit, I'd hunt out 

the carpenters and handy workmen among the people and put 

--^hen^ to making a number of small rafts after a design of ray. 

^^Wd, so that in case of foundering no man need lose his lif< 

/the want of something to go afloat on. This sort of lalil 

»sed ihetn mightily. Convicts set a high value on Ihetl 

The bigger the rogue, the bigger the price. And of all 

j£c people in this ship Barney Aaron is the man who'd be the 

fetM willing to die, be his spirit what it will when be enters a 

_ Hog, So then and there I told Mr. Bates that the boats were 

to be provisioned and watered first thing to-morrow morning"; 

and 1 turned to Will, who stood by, and significantly ordered] 

to take the gig under his own care and see to her." 

" That was clever," said I, clasping his hand with mine. 

" The difficulty I foresee," he went on, " is the helmsmani 

ft it is to be managed. \ wish there was no moon thi! 

iek; but, fair or foul, I must have you out of this ship ol 
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charts and bonks, peeped here and there, and took b scSfflP 
ful survey of the plundered berth. He put my convict ni&t- 
Iress am! pilluw into the bunk, and said tliat would be my bed 
by niglit — for the night or two we were Lo remain on board ; 
that he would luck nie up out of harm's way, and release tue in 
the morning, I durst not expostulate ; he was my master. U 
he was not yet ray lord ; his least command, nay, his Itghlesl 
wish moved me as a powerful impulse. Where would my deaf 
oae himself sleep ? Yet I was afraid to ask. 

" Now," said he, " I want you to keep clear of ilie convicts ; 
getaway out of hearing of them ; lodge yourself here closely — 
you'll not be missed ; I'M lock you in, and no one will dare 
trouble you. I'll tell them you're helping me in the naviga- 
tion of the ship, and acting as a sort of captain's clerk, IlTJf 
be but for a day or two. Meanwhile we must eat and drinlL 
Corae forward, and see what's doing in the galley." 

We were leaving the cabin when he slopped lo exctaiio, 
" Do you know what a slop chest is?" 

" Ves." 

" Is there one in the ship ? " 

" I've heard Will speak of a slop chest." , 

He nodded, and we then left the berth. They had trimiMA' 
up the cuddy, but the starred and splintered mirrors madclU 
ruin of it. Aaron was gone ; a number of convicts louog^' 
about the interior ; some seemed lo be preparing the calrins^ 
Others were seated with their legs hoisted on lo the tabl^ 
Others sprawled along the cushioned lockers. Most of tJlwD^ 
were smoking; a continuous, hoarse, sulky growl of coa^erW^ 
lion, frequently broken by a short deep laugh, rolled Itinin^ 
the cuddy. 

Tom called out, " Do any of you know if they're preparluK 
a meal for the people ? " 

" Aye," answered one of the men, " the cooks are at worlt i 
some beef's been taken out of the cask, and the officer callW 
Bates has sarved out tea and sugar — the reg'lar muck>inec( 
pal," 

" \Vhere are we to eat f " exclaimed a heavy-fuced, coarsC' > 
voiced man who sat smoking in a lounge chair near tb^. 
mizzcnmast. 

" The chief'l! settle that," answered Tom. " Tliere's lltC 
whole ship for a dinner table." ~" ' ' 

We walked to the galley. The destruction of the barr]cMl<9 
bad vastly improved the look of the vessel. The decks nit If < 
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aclcar sweep ; some of the men had scrubbed at the staiin 
ffiiere the quarter-deck sentry fell, but the tiye was still red infl 
the plauk. The mass of the convicts aimlessly hung about infl 
groups. Numbers overhung the rail, staring out to sea andl 
talking. Others crouched in clusters under the bulwarks jfl 
sonic had half stri^iped themselves. Many were on the poui>,fl 
where I caught siglit of Mr. Bates walking with Will. ■ 

I called Tom's attention tn the general air of listlessnessj 
He answered, " It's partly the heat, partly reaction, They'v^| 
woke up to the sense of what's happened, and the loneliness ufl 
the sea is upon them, though they couldn't give you a nanuH 
for their sensations." fl 

This brought us to the ship's galley; the convicts hadl 
partly demolished their own kitchen ; yet of the two it hatfl 
been the more serviceably furnished for so great a crowd a^B 
the ship contained. U 

The sun was now hanging low over the western ocean ; ]H 
never before beheld it so vast and red. Its wake came slraighJ 
to the side of the ship from the edge of the sea. I saw no clou Jfl 
yet a soft gentle wind blew, all the water was darlc with it, and it^ 
tenderly swelled the ship's canvas. All plain sail was set, 
saving the main royal, where the lightniug had left no mast to 
hoist the yard on. These observations I made quickly while 
Tom put his head into the galley door and talked to the people ■ 
within. ■ 

The men who had cooked for the convicts under the doctoM 
were the cooks now ; there were three of them dressed i tj 
clothes stolen out of the forecastle ; spite of their croi>pe(M 
crowns and a sort of actors' bullet-headed appearance, thafl 
might owe something to their blue shorn cheeks and chin^B 
they looked in their seamen's attire superior to most of thifl 
fellows who had slept before the mast. Tom questioned them 9 
n large hookpot of steaming tea was theft handed to him, H^B 
gave it to me with a glance which I perfectly nnderstoodjB 
They cut off a piece of beef and put it into a tin dish. WilB^ 
these things and two or three ship's biscuits, which one of the 1 
convicts look from a dresser-drawer two-thirds full of that ! 
son of bread, we made our way aft, I carrying the tea and theJj 
beef, and walking after Tom as though he used me as his ser'« 
vani. ■ 

One of a number of convicts at the break of the poop wafl 
Harney Aaron ; he called down to know what was thai I hadfl 
Tom answered it was his supper. " I can't wait for yotS 
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people," said he, " The mate must be relieved in a few 
ntcs." We then passed into his cabin. 

We wanted sugar — a ridiculous, trifling matter. I should 
not mention but for this : that wich Tom's leave I went afi 
into that small starboard cabin which Mr. Stiles had matte x 
larder of, and which, before the convicts rose, had alwsiri 
been richly stocked — hams and sides of bacon hanging fraiu 
the upper deck, fine flour and white biscuits in caslcs, vaiioiu 
sorts of tinned stuffs, with all such necessaries, not to menltOli 
luxuries which the cabin table demanded, 1 say when I 
entered this little room to seek for a parcel of sugar, 1 wil- 
nessed a crueller, more abominable scene of waste than coold 
be invented — flour casics split, and the deck covered with ilie 
dust ; broken bottles of pickles, hams, and cheeses, as though 
they had been jumped upon ; indeed, I want memory to 
describe this horrid picture of wanton, senseless waste '.and, 
destruction. Vet I found what I sought, and took also some 
cheese, which I broke from one that lay already broken npoO' 
the deck,- filled a tin with white biscuit out of a gaping cask, 
and so returned to Tom. 

We made a good meal. Neither of us had tasted food far 
many hours. I asked Tom. after he should have gODe D« 
deck, to send Will to me, as the lad, being afraid to seek fsT 
food on his own account, might be half famished for aQ I 
knew ; Mr. Bates I reckoned old enough and man enoagfb tB.' 
look after himself. I then saw that there was oil in the 
bracket lamp at the bulkhead ; indeed, ihe seeing tu suf^' 
things had been a part of my work under the steward. Wfl^ 
Tom had ended his meal he got up and said: "I shall tqin 
the key upon you and give it to Will, who'll let hlinselt lin, 
but see that he locks you up when he leaves you." 

"Shan't !■ see you again to-night, Tom?" I 

"Oh, yes. I'll look in — say at nine. You Dan reckon yoUf' 
time by one of the chronometers, 'Tis Greenwich time, «Nk 
our time will be about ' and he named it. 

He kissed me, held me by the hands, and looked at flK tf 
though his overflowing heart sought in vain to vent ilAClf; 
then, cutting the air with his clenched fist, as if maddeiietl \if. 
a sudden memory, he stepped out, turned, and withdrw 
the key. 

I waited for Will, but he did not quickly come. By dll!^ 
time it was nearly dark. Some while earlier, however. 1 bad' 
thoroughly searched the cabin for the means of malting txt\ 



r and, almost at the minute of giving up, found a tinder-box 
and flint and matches in a little white box on a shelf. This 
apparatus was so like mine that I might have supposed Mr. 
Bails had presented it to the cajilain. 

I lighted the lamp and sat listening to the noises in the 
cuddy. There was a couataiiC tumuli of voices and a clatter 
of metal dishes ; 1 guessed that a crowd of the convicts were 
eating; at the table, and not easily finding fresh crockery, were 
employing the prison utensils. More than an hour had passed 
since Tom left, when the key was turned and Will entered, 
holding a pannikin of tea. When the door opened the noise 
in the cuddy came in very strong, and rudely ; the wretches 
seemed to have gone off their heads again, and were bawling 
and singing as though something stronger than tea had filled 
their pannikins. They had managed to trim and light the 
cuddy lamps. 

■■ It's time we were out of it," said Will, pulling off his coat 
and flinging down his cap with a shake, of the head that 
drove the sweat drops in a little shower from his brow, " I'd 
rather take my chance on a bare plank than stick another, 
week in this hell-^and a hell it is, and a worse hell it is likel] 
to become, though I hate strong words." 

" Fall to your supper," said I, " and give me the news asy< 
cat," 

He went to work and ate heartily. We had left plenty for 
him. While he supped he said that Aaron had made Bates 
show him where the mm casks were kept. Bates told Tom of 
"Rhis ; and Will, standing near, heard Tom ask the Jew what the 
Itopie intended to do f '■ Why," says the prize-fighter, 
[ithey're going to brew a few bowls to drink one another's 
iwltha in. They mean to make a night of it. Don't they 
teservc a little pleasure ? You'll take the head of the table, 
Intler, and give us a song." " No," says Tom, " I'm in charge 
,f the ship." "There's Bates," says the Jew. "I'm in 
jiharge of the ship," answered Tom savagely. " Don't look, 
me to countenance this sort of thing. 1 should have hope<" 
1 and the other leaders valued your safety too highly ti 
Vro&ch a rum cask fur the people." " A number of convicts' 
*Baid Will, " who iKid dr.iwn near, told Tom that if he interfere) 
vilh their pleasures and liberty, they knew their remedy. Toi 
nirsed them, and I thought would have spat at them," 
:inued Will, " He grasped one of the strongest by the arm 
fad, pointing to the boats, asked the man if he could count 
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The fellow fell Iwck a step as though Butler had (. 
and raised his arm to cover his face. " Count ! " roared jj 
" One, two, three ; good to hold about thirty ineii ; T. 
about two hundred and twenty to be roasted alive if ltd 
takes fire. Thirty to be picked up and hanged for tl ' 
he cried, with a laugh that had a real note of inadnesS;J 
" and the rest to be left here to fry, or leap over-board,^ 
ing like the rats that'll show them the road." Hi&n 
instead of further enraging, seemed to subdue the | 
"There'll be no fire,'" said the jew; "why don't j 
your temper ?" 

•' Wha: followed ? " said I, 

" Bnller walked away. Some of the convicts abuse 
when his back was turned. Barney Aaron stood up I 
He said that Butler meant weli. and that his anxiety t 
ship's safely proved his honesty. He was bad-tenipel 
a little mad ; he was mad because he was being transpori 
what he liiid never done. Then, fearing I might be not' 
3 listener, I slunkaway; and Bnller gave me the key, a 
me to go to you and get some supper." 

He stayed until be had had time to raakea good □ 
talked in murmurs, and nearly all our lalk concerned C 
ting away from the ship ; he told me that Bates thougl 
Tom would have ventured it this night had the glffbM 
visioned. Bales, he said, was wild to get out of thesli] 
feared for his life. 

Will went on deck after sitting with me for half i 
He locked me in as he had been bidden ; and when 1 
gone I felt afraid, for I thought lo myself, what stull I ^ 
the felons set the ship on (ire f 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

SHE DESCRIBES A WILD, DRUNKEN, UPROARIOUS SCEI 

The noise of many voices had been slowly growia^ J 
cuddy. The swell and volume of sound was assuramJ 
the interior was full. I wondered the people did IIOM 
and revel on the deck, where there was plenty of lOOD^ 
fresh air, and dewy coolness. Tire cuddy, perhapSi » 
being ashore, and put them in mind of their old haunts. 
o likeness, indeed, to a tavern in it ; yet tlis < 



Kiisht find something to refresh their memory of the booziB^I 
Hens in the brolieii mirrors, and the low pilch of tlie ceiling l^M 
Hpper deck, and in the bulkheads, wtiicti would answer ^H 
^pieir idea of walls, particularly should the atmosphere beco[ii^| 
■ense with tobacco smoke, and sickening with the fumes o^ 
^nm, and clamorous as a houseful of shrieking madmen with 
Hie songs, jokes, laughter, and the many humors of the stews 
^ki4 kennels. 

H The CAiMe Harold V13.& a very stoutly built ship ; the cabyi 
Hulkhcads were exceedingly thick and substantial. 1 coulH 
Hot bear individual voices plainly ; the combined growl of t^H 
Hien's speech, often rising into a sort of roar like to the nol^H 
Bk k breaker sweeping back from a beach after it has bui^H 
Kito froth, overwhelmed the particular notes and accents wbicli^ 
Kffelled it. Sometimes I thought I could hear Barney Aaroal 
Hboating ; then there'd happen a sinking in the tumult, wheal 
Hd catch a loud, coarse laugh, solitary and startling; or the 
^pice of a man beginning a song, that was quickly drowned 
Hgr the freshening of the hubbub. 

H^'rhere was a constant scraping and squeezing past my cabin 
bulkhead as though of people coming and going, or thrusting 
to make room, with a jarring grumble of talk but indistinct to 
me. This sort of thing may have gone on for about half an 
^our ; I looked at the chronometer, and calculated that it was , 
Ebout half-past eight. I longed for nine o'clock, when TomJ 
Had promised to come. The people were fast growing noisier ; 1 
^pequent scuffles occurred just outside my door ; the cuddy wadd 
^Bensely packed, and the scuffling signified the struggle ofsonoifl 
Kf the fellows to draw close to the table where the drink w&BH 
H It was short of nine by a quarter of an hovir when the It^H 
nas turned and Tom came in. This cabin door was close 3H 
Hie cuddy quarter-deck entrance, yet the interior was so full 
^ftat when Tom entered— and he came in with a sort of run, 
Hs though he had helped himself with his elbows — I saw the 
Erowd, close packed, pressed as hard against Bates' cabin oppo- 
Kite as they were against mine. " Hold my arm," said Toro,J 
1 1 seized him, and he took me through the door and shoved^lS 
I right and left to make a passage through the cuddy entran^M 
nhat stood but five or six feet away. He then returned to lo^B 
Hhe door. ^ - jH 

If I was now able to see and hear. The cuddy, as I had st^H 
Hbected, was packed full. The sailors had joined the convic^H 
\ta that there were over two hundred and forty people in tb^| 
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roasting interior. The atmosphere wab '^^i\_ w'^l^ '^ 
smoke, through which the large cabin lamps loomed \mL 
red moon in a mist. I coughed violently even on ihe qi^ 
deck, white 1 looked through the open door, waiting fill' 
to come out. By standing on the coaming of the boobjC 
I got a view over the heads o£ the crowd and saw Ihe^ 
picture. 

Aaron sat at the head of the table in shirt and trousei'sj 
hU black, pitted, ugiy face shone with sweat ; they h 
one chair on top of another for him, and he sat with tid 
wide apart and his feet on the table ; between his kneeal 
pail out of which he was ladling drink into panaikins'|^ 
endlessly traveled his way, or were extended at arm's h' 
to him. He seemed half drunk, and occasionally win 
the ladle full of the liquor to flourish ii over his head wH 
uttered a roar like a beast expressing joy and having na 
but a roar ; at such times he swayed on his perch as t 
he must topple over. 

As yet not many of the felons were intoxicated, buta^ 
could see how it must be with them presently. The jrcij 
among the people made most noise.- Again there #f 
aimless shouting of the morning, the roaring chafif, th^ 
one to another from distant points, the frequent breaklny^ 
songs, with local choruses, swaggeringly chanted byl 
near the singer. The heat was frightful ; I was amazeq^ 
the wretches could draw breath, .^i this foremost end a 
table, high perched like the ruffian Aaron, was the hare^ 
convict. He, too, had a big pail of liquor betwixt tl 
the contents of which he served out with a pannikm. 
every man had a pipe ; and again and again one or » 
of the convicts rose to gel a light at the lamps. They^ 
on their chairs with a foot on the table, and dodged drad 
at the flame, with an open end of ropeyarn or apiece q(« 
and, while it burnt freely, they lighted their pipes, blo«^"" 
dense clouds, and then they'd pass the little burning b" 
men shouting for them. 

This was shocking to see. Nothing in the behaVlOC^ 
malefactors was so fearfully menacing. All that i 
describe I witnessed in a few moments while I waited<f<lC 
to lock the door. He forced his way out. took xsA X 
arm, and in silence we mounted the poop ladder. 

Oh, the sweetness of tlie air up there, and the peM 
beauty of that gentle tropical night ! The moon was n' 



nark sky was crowded with stats to the horiion ; the ship 
uiling noiselessly before the wind. Aloft, where tile 
welled stirless as carvings of stone, glowing In the beam of 
n that shone athwart them, all was silent. Forward, n< 
e stirred ; aft, Mr. Bates walked on one side of the di 
bnd by the clear, white light in the air I distinguished Will', 
the wheel. Tom spoke no word till we were on the poop 
^hen said ; " I believe we shall be able to get away to-nigl 
/'The sooner the better, Tom." 

" If they don't set fire to the ship," said he, " we may be 
f'Sble to get away easily, and In a quarter boat, l chose the 
Igig because she hangs where she may be lowered without 
I much risk of observation. But the people down there 
I to drink themselves dead drunk, H that happens we'll 
I a quarter boat." 

"Is that Will at the wheel 

"Aye. the dog whose trick was up refused to stand 

I longer when he understood there was grog going in the cabin. 

1 No other man would come aft to relieve him. So much the 

|ibetter. It all works for us." 

We joined Mr. Bates, and went to the helm and stood thi 
iThey were making a horrible roaring noise in the 
T5t sounded like a great drunken cheering of a " sentiment '*, 
■speech. 

" I've been watching them light their pipes," said Mr, Ba 
(Vc must stand by, Butler." 

" Bates, it's to be done," exclaimed Tom, looking round 
L ''What shall we want? Nothing that may not be 
Fand stowed in twenty minutes. Johnstone, jump forward 3\ 
r try one of the scuttle butts. If there's water, fill a coupli 
f boat's breakers." 

He took the wheel from the lad, who Hed like the shai 

if a cloud in a gale off the poop. 

" Which is the better quarter boat, Bates f 

" The aftermost," 

" See if it's all right with her." 

The mate sprang upon a hencoop and got into the boat, 

L where his figure was lost. He came out after a few minutes 

[ and reported everything in its place. Will returned. He said 

} that the starboard scuttle butt was half full ; took the breaker 

of the boat, and went forward. When this was filled, he 

f took the breaker from the other boat, filled and stowed it \a 

the boat we meant 
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Just th«n a hush Tell upon the people belnw. It Stai 
one, so suddenly did it come on top of the noise. The t, 
lights lay wide open ; I stepped to one, and looked i 
Some o£ the convicts already lay with their heads buriol 
their arms upon the table, motionless in a deep drunken s 
' Others who were within the compass of my gaze leaned 1 
I staring in the stupefaction of drink with fixed eyes. A feirf 
like dead men upon the deck. But the great mass were | 
, wide awake, full of the fever of drink, and the life of thciiq 
hideous spirits ; as many as I could see were all looking 
I where Aaron sat, and I had not been watching a minute ^ 
I the Jew, whose deep bass voice, considerably thickened | 
deepened yet moreby the drams he bad drained, roared o^ 
following song. (I caught some of the words, and long a' 
ward met with the verses.) 
The prizefighter sang it thus : 

"As clever Tob Pidch, while the rabble was bawllg, 
Rod« stately through 'Olbord to die id his cMlg, 
He stopped at the George (or a bottle o( sack 
Ad probised to pay for it whed he cabe back." 

Here broke in a roar of laughter. 

" His waistcoat, ad stockids, ad breeches were white, 
His cap had a dew t herry ribliod to tie't, 
The baids iqjhe doora ad the balcodies rad, 
Ad said, ' Lack-aday, he's a proper yug bad.'" 

The singer was again interrupted by another great shoifl 
laughter. It may have been his drunken grimaces and t" 
pronunciation that amused the convicts ; there seemettJ 
much to laugh at in the words of the song, 

'' But as at the windows the ladies lie spied. 
Like a beau id the box he bowed low od each side 1 
Ad whed the last speech the loud 'awltei's did ciy. 
He swore frob his cart it was all a dabbed lie I 



Here broke in another shout that lasted some momeatft^ 
convicts beat upon the table with their pannikins, 
flaming matches were passed along and pipes sucked h 



J^he atmosphere rose through that open skylight hot as a bla 
Vffom a furnace, and dark with tobacco clouds. The pria 
K^ghter in a thicker and deeper voice proceeded : 



' Take coutage, dear cobrades. ad be dot afraid, 

Dor slip Ihis occasiod lo follow yt>ur trade ; 
■ By codsviedce is clear ad by spirits are carb. 
^nd thus I go oft withoul prayer-book or psurb.' 



On his finishing this song the prize-fighter bellowed ia 
E voice of thunder, " Chorus, pals al) ! Chorus, pals all ! " i 
Kthe drunken mob, in every variety of note, till the chorus 4 
Cno more than an ear-splitting, discordant howling of sol 
■ two hundred throats, repeated : 



The convicts vastly enjoyed their own singing; ih^ 
ft shrieked, cheered, whistled, hammered, and roared, and roaretf " 
kagain with laughter and applause. While I looked I saw a 
I'tnan fall dead drunk from his chair, right under the skylight ; 
I and he lay like a log on the deck. (This was the lean, gray man 
I who had talked of the devils thai swam in a rum cask.) I 
Lthought of that day when Mr. Barney Aaron sat with other 
P prisoners under the skylight and lifted up his voice in a song 
I of devotion; and the doctor's stern face of approval came 
Ibefore me. 

Some men on the main deck laughed loudly and talked 
K uproariously ; they were convicts going to the galley for hot 
I water to mix fresh pails of rum with. The moonshine layj 
I white on the planks, and you could see the buckets swaying in^ 
I the fellows' hands as they lurched, laughing and talking,-" 
I toward the galley, about whose open door hovered the sheen ' 
t,ot 3. lamp burning wilhiu. 

" I hope they'll not end at this," said Tom, standing at my 
side and speaking to Mr. Bates, " If they don't get more 
drunk they'll fall to fighting, and bethink them of the ! 
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diets' weapons under the poop, and turn the cabin 
shainblCE." 

" The drink lakes effect quickly, " said Mr. Bate& 

"Many of them haven't tasted a drop for years," etdaj 
'I'oni. i 

The people betow Cell silent again ; a loud, clear voice fl^ 
did not seem to liquor began to sing. I guessed froa^ 
direction in which tlie convicts' heads were turned ttu^ 
singer was tiie iiare-lipped man. We came away from UtCH 
light and stood near the wheel which Will held. ' ■' 

*' This wind is taking off." said Mr. Bales. 

Tom looked aloft, and then round the sea; he s 
peered a little eagerly, and pointing, exclaimed, "Is tq 
vessel yonder in the flow of the moonlight ? " 

Will, who had keen eyes, looked and said, " Yes, 

The mate fetched the glass from the companion way] 
, gave it to Tom, who said, " It's a little brig, I think." 1 
I The mate pointed the telescope ; and, when he was doccql 
it, I asked leave to look ; he steadied the glass, and I 
clearly saw the vessel ; she lay e«actly under the moon uS 
full stream of the silver light, where the first of it s 
dark edge of the sea and flowed across the oceai 

•■ How is she heading ? " said Tom. 

" She seems to be standing south," answered the mate. J 

'■ Would she not receive us ? " said I. 

" We can't board anything in these clothes," esclaimed 1 

" She don't seem to be traveling," exclaimed the i 
" She hangs steady under the moon. Perhaps the ( 
about her. The heat's drying up the breeze." 

'• Suppose she should have the doctor, soldiers, and the^ 
of them on board," said Will. 

"Butler," exclaimed Mr. Bates with energy, 
have nothing to fear. You are innocent — you han'l 

. life — you have witnesses " 

I Tom stamped on the deck, and turned his back with a 
ture that was like saying he had settled that questio 
previous talks with the mate. 

They were again howling out a chorus in the cuddy d 
tobacco smoke rose like steam into the moonshine tnra 
' bolh open skylights : shouts for drink and for pipe lights^ 
incessant. Tom, hearing a sound of scuffling coming fim 
main deck, went to the rail and stood looking; he rchi 
and said, "A dozen of theni have staggered out for air, 1 1 
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lose. The freshness has proved too strong, and every n, 
Iropped as though knocked on the head. There they 1 
dead drunk on tlie decks." 

That vessel sits without life," said the mate, looking at tl 
under tlie moon ; '• I've been watching her. She's e* " 
hovc-to.or there's something wrong," 

Our own languid motion had drawn the Mtlle craft o 
Ihe brilliant reflection ; she now hung on the margin of J 
distinguishable but for the faint light her sails mad| 
I supposed she was about five miles distant ; certainly she h 
lOt seemed to move to the extent of her own length s' 
»ught sight of her. 

Our own canvas was now hollowing in ; the white cloths 
lame to the mast softly, and shook the dew upon them to the 
Icck. The sea wa.s grown glassy under the moon, aiid round 
Lbout were ice-like windings of tremorless water. The breeze 
vas failing fast, and the heat, that came in a sort of folds like 
I succession of swells out of the gathering calm, was heightened 
■o every sense by a vast play of shooting stars over our mast- 
leads. Tom stepped lo the skylight to observe the time; it was 
BOtnething after ten, 

The uproar was at its height again below ; a hundred 
voices seemed to be singing a hundred different songs at 
Dtice ; in the midst of this half a dozen figures came into the 
companion way. They all talked as they plowed up Ihe 
itcps, shoving one another in their drunken scramble to keep 
Iteady. The first of them fell over the coaming, and lay 
aughiog and cursing ; the next tripped over him, but recov- 
:red himself with a mouthful of oaths ; and, with a stroke of 
fool, rolled the prostrate man aside. The fellow laughed 
ike one choking, then lay motionless ; and, before the others 
lad come up, he was snoring. 

One of these men was Barney Aaron. He stood in the 
nmpanion way, holding on and looking about bim, with his 
igure stooped. 

"Here's Butler," exclaimed a man. talking brokenly and 
liccoughing. ■■ Come below, my rooster. Aint ye longer 
Come and drink. Dont make i^ 
Take your whack, my lobscouse 



of us, old dri 
Rtl greediness downstairs, 
and let's hear you sing." 

He extended his hand ; 
temper. 

" I have drunk enough. 



Tom put him aside, but with<^ 
I can't stand the heal down t 
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, and I can't be there and liere too ; and the ship wauts v( 



The priKe-lightet 



Li sing a good song." 



e out of the companion atiU s 



frout of TDfii, slightly swaying liis body. 



" Ifs 



bit of a cub dowd," be exclain 



"Myi 



I wouldd't like to hear of il. 1 cad fadcy her," he said, direct- 
iug hia m'list eyes at the muon, saying, ' Bardey, *ow emfJ 
yer, as a public bad?' By ads wee would be excccdigly sim- 
ple : 'Biriab, it was id bid-ocead, ad there's dot a codger 
I abugai the whole blaaig boilig faggots whose opidiod of be as 
1 a public bad 1 value at that ! ' " He snapped his immensely 
I muscular fingers with the report of tlie explosion of a cap oa 
I a muaket nipple. 

1 " I'd rather have a shant o' gatter [pot ot beer], to blow an 
inch of tripe of nosey -nick naclicr with, than a caskful of that 
[ devil's fire on lap below," exclaimed one of the men. " It's 
! gammy for the head — gammy — gammy." He pulled off his 
a kick flying overboard, and putting his 
hands to liis brow groaned, swinging his head from Kide to side. 
, He then blindly reeled over to a hencoup, fell against it 
1 kneeling, and stretched his length. 

A third fellow, who had stood looking at the moon for some 
[ minutes In silence with a drunken imbecile grin, began 10 cry. 
I He snuffled, and whimpered, and exclaimed in broken tipsy 
I tones : " What 'ud my poor mother think ? Ho, yes, she 
I brought me up in the straight ways, and this is what it's come 
Never was tliere a better scholard nor me, nor vun more 
I promising, till 1 fell in with a sneaksman. It was all along of 
a footman " — here he blubbered and could not go on. 

"-'Ark at Sipsod sheddig tears," exclaimed Aaron. 
" What's A^ got to cry about ? Let the people he robbed ^ 
Bates, cub dowd ad 'ave a drik." 
'I'he convict named Simpson shuffled to the compi 
[ hatch, with some trouble got his leg over the coamiDg>j 
I then fell down the steps. 

"I've had all that 1 can stand up under, Mr. Aa( 
I answered Bates, "thanking you kindly." 

" I wish you'd sing another song, Mr. Aaron ; I neverlL 
so powerful and manly a voice," said I, hoping by (his tfl 
I him below where a few more drams would finish him. 

" I studied bosic udder the great Jod Brahub," he ans»rt 
' wagging his head with his indescribable leering smirk | 
i deepened and made more repulsive, if possible, f 
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drink be had swallowed ; the moon shone very clear, ^^| 

Expressions on the face were easily read. " If 1 car't ^g, vi^H 

cad. By lay was Hi-tatiad opera, but llie rig adswered ^H 

lurpQse better." ^H 

This he spoke in the' most genllemanly manner his tipsin^H 

■rould suffer. Mr. Bates saw my meaning. ^H 

" I'll go below Willi you, sir, and drink your health, and h(^H 

9 have the pleasure of hearing you sing another song." ^H 

"Cub alog," said Hie prize-fighter; and both men w^H 

down the steps. ]^| 

The din in the cuddy was still vile and diatracLiog, bu^H 

iranled its former volume. 1 looked through the skylight ^^| 

(ouQd as much of the table as I could see thick with stupe^H 

rutes who, sealed, lay upon it from their waists in every s(^H 

l>f drunken posture, most of which not a man among thdH 

could have put himself into, had he been sober. A score d.9^ 

more lay without life or motion on the cabin deck ; but num- 

were awake and pannikins of grog were being handed 

along; the haze of the tobacco smoke hung dark a 

(og. 

I walked to the break of the poop and counted some twei 
or five-and-twenly figures lying helplessly insensible invarifl] 
parts of the main and quarter deck ; men reeled out of t 
:addy as I looked, fell down with their hands outstretch^ 
ind never moved. It was as Tom bad said ; the wretca 
iad not tasted liquor for months and many of them foryeaf 
ifld now they had been swallowing fiery ship's rum, 1 kna 
lot how many degrees above proof. 

(1 once, in Mr. Stiles' lime, put my tongue to a "neat" 
dram or "tot," as it is called, and was burnt as though by a 
lame.) 

Numbers, I doubted not, had swallowed the burning poison 
Undiluted. The spectacle of the quarter-deck — above all, the 
tight of the figures lurching out, and then dropping as though 
diot — was sickening and frightful. ' 

I went back to Tom. As I passed the skylight, AaiS 
iKgan to sing ; but his voice was full of drink, very hideoan 
duck, and his delivery tuneless. I was sure, after pausing^ 
nstant to listen, that he would speedily count among thd 
rho were laid low. 

"I shall make for that brig," said Tom, " when we j 
away." 

I strained my sight, and then barely distinguished the veffl 
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I the obscuciiy some distance from ihe edge of the flcK 
moonshioe. 

" It is a dead calm," I said. 

'■ It matters not," he answered. 

"Shouldn't we first contrive to roll those fellows offT 
poop ? " said Will, at the wheel, meaning the two figures upon 
the declc. 

" It'll take them all night to sleep off what they've got," 
answered Tom. " I hope Bates won't allow them to make hiot 
drunk. He's afraid of Aaron." 

" Where are the rest who came up with the prize-fighter ? " 
said I. 

" Gone below for more drink." 

We stood conversing in whispers. Aaron's singing had 
subdued, but only subdued, the noise in the cabin ; yet we 
could hear one another when we whispered. After, twenty 
minutes Mr. Bates came up. I regarded him anxiously. His 
face shone in the moonshine as if he had just lifted his head 
out of a bucket of oil. 

■* The heat below \ Oh, the heat below ! It's wonderful 
they're not all dead men," he exclaimed. 

He told us that he had managed to empty his pannikin on 
the deck before putting it to his lips. They had handed him 
pure rum to drink. Had he swallowed the dose, he must 
have fallen down insensible. The people were loo drunk to 
observe him, He dexterously, while seeming to watch Aaron, 
as though to catch his eye to drink his health, poured out the 
contents of the pannikin, and did not know that the rum had 
splashed over a man's face until he looked down. The man, 
lying like one dead upon the deck, receix'ed the discharge 
without a stir. It seems, however, that Mr. Bates need not 
have put himself to any trouble to feign drinking. Aaron got 
on to the double chair and began to sing without taking any 
notice of the mate. In the midsl of his song he stopped to 
lift a pannikin to his lips, which he emptied, and was then 
proceeding, when the upper chair gave way and he fell. After 
the prize-fighter had Iain a few moments groaning in sickness, 
he clawed his way to one of the cabins, and Bates came oa 
deck. 

Soon after eleven o'clock a tipsy figure, approaching Tom, 
stood lurching, and backing, and filling. The man i 
a sailor. He asked with a drunken, broken laugh if b 
take the wheel. 



man irW^ 
if he sh^H 
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Get away to your hammock," shouted Tom. " We'll sed 
ftthe ship. OS you go, and tell the rest of you lo turn in till| 
■u've slept the drink off." 
KThe man went reeling forward and, in a maudlin voice, brokefl 
" 3 a song as he worked his way off the poop. 
But nothing could be done till the silence of drunken sleep 
« upon the ship, t never could have dreamed that, of two 
Rtidred and twenty odd convicts, all would have over-s 
pwcred themselves with liquor. There were gray-liairedi 
I and men of education, people who had filled good pos»J 
. ashore. One, as I have said, was a surgeon, anoihei 
lad been an officer iu the army ; there were several cicrttsj 
"and young fellows who had heen apprenticed lo respeclablffl 
callings; one had been a harbor missionary. No need 1 
lengthen the dismal catalogue. A few a I least, I had llioiighlj 
^UQuId have held aloof from the hellish revelries of the cuddyJ 
^nve come on deck and breathed the fresh air, and walcheq 
W^K beautiful moonlight, afler a moderate sip or two fi 
Huron's and the hare-lipped man's buckets. Such pers 
^vliad looked for, and wondered how we should be able to get 
^HAy without their hearing or observing us. But it seems 
^pRt there was not a convict in the whole living mass of 
^Ketches, counting two hundred and thirty souls, less Toiqw 
^nl the fellows that had lost their lives in the morning, vrhaf 
^Kd not entered heart and soul into this hideous merryJ 
Baking. 

^V Tom found that out by going down the companion steps 
^nd taking a view of the interior. The hour then was about 
^^aiiarter to twelve. About half a score of the felons were 
^Kll awake, but drinking always ; they were too drunk to 
^nke much noise, and happily too overtaken in liquor 10 be 
^Eie to light their pipes. The heat was killing, Tom said ; 
^Bt should not be surprised if several of the people were 
^nind dead, 

^F" Bates," said he, "get you now down with Will and over- 
^Bul the slop chest, and bring up what you know is needful. 
Hui^'U take no notice of you in the cuddy, They're nearly 
^Bind drunk : they're at the aftermost end where Aaron nas,^ 
^bd the atmosphere's black with tobacco, and the cabin IrghtH 
^wirn pate. Johnstone, I don't want Marian to leave my sidtifl 
^Here's the key of my cabin door. Bring up the clothes," H 
B^ Bates and my cousin went away. 1 held the wheel ; but th^[ 
Bea lay dead in the calm that had fallen, and I gras^d vvJ 
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spokes, that I might seem employed, should a coi 
any wits approach. Tom oow said he would go the 
tliu ship. 

" We must see all ihe lights out before we Jeave iitr," itaul 
he. "Think of a 6re witb tlie people in the aute ifa«f'M) 
in I" 

He walked to the lifeless figures on the poop and moT^' 
them with his foot : they lay as senseless' as Che plank 'thQT: 
rested on. He then passed down the steps and I lost stgnt 
of him. I guessed thai the convicts had been loo drank 14, 
climb the poop ladder, or to attempt the poop by the OOtlb-.t 
paoion steps ; that was why there was none on this deck save 
those two or three of Barney Aaron's party who had stumbled f; 
and, being down, had instantly slept. 

I looked into that part of the night where the brig 1»y, afl^^ 
dimly discerned her. I forget where the moon at tUis baiir 
stood, and with what bulk she had risen ; she was a shaiA 
piercing light — I heartily wished her fainter or gone — aiw 
her wake was a motionless shaft of splendor. Silence was. 
now gathering upon the convict ship. Occasionally the 
hoarse, tipsy call of a man in ihe cuddy vexed Ihe ear ; hot 
those noi.ses were rare, and I was pretty sure thaU aaoUier 
quarter of an hour would do the wretches' business, and slnlc ^ 
them in the universal stupor, I wondered if the moon 4iad 
ever before shone down upon a more shocking picture tA 
human bestiality. And yet how exquisitely wa.*? the ship 
painted by the night beam in the midst of thai vast ~liceaA« 
hush ! The sails hung like sheets of cloth of silver ; ercnj 
.shroud had a glint that resembled a thread of silver wJTt^ 
Stars of white fire sparkled in the brass of the binnacle 
and in the fjinss of the skylights, and the rail seerned «K 
crusted with diamonds and precious gems, so manifold of lint 
Kjs the glittering of the dew. The whole ship hung, 
tipon the sea, with never a pulse of swell to rock h< 
spires rose phantasmally to the stars ; but her beai 
E'lostly, and the horror of sin was in it. 



SHE ESCAPES J-'ROAT THE CONVICT SHIP. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



JrfR. Bates and Will arrived, each bearing a burden ofj 
Sthes from the slop chest, I advised tile mate to go behind^ 
riimast, and shift his convict clothes at once. Hm 
seemed unnerved and wanting in spiHt, as though broken dowoJ 
by the scenes and sights of the day and night, and obeyed m 
as i( t had been Tom or his captain. Will was dressed a 
ihtijM'.-huut ; it had strangely happened that no convict had 
fnn.f'.: iiim to exchange clothes. He went to Tom's cabin and 
broLigfii upmy bundle arid monkey facket ; the latter I slipped 
on. tiirowing Tom's convict coat overboard with passion and J 
Tottthing. Will told me that only two Or three men were nowfl 
awake in the cuddy ; one had fallen under the table just as heV 
liissed up through the steerage hatch. 

I quitted the wheel to look through the skylight ; but the) 
fklin'g^ me" sat loo far aft to be seen ■ I heard the muri 
if [heir fuddled voices, and was sure by Ihe tones that the^ 
(olse tnust cease in a few mimiles. The picture remained as * 
\ have described it ; the convicts lay over the table, and hi 
..wenly various postures. Under the table, and betwixt the 
fable add thebulkhead, they were heaped as though slaughtered. 
'l dreadful smell rose through ihfe open skylight. Fragments-.J 
7'Bi^kcti pipes, shreds of wearing apparel, capsized panni-M 
" i and hookpots, overset pails of rum. covered the deckandfl 
le. 1 was sure that Tom was right in thinking that wheni 
^ose senseless, beastlike sliapes cartie to be looked at in the 
rornmg, maijy would be found corpses. 

^Mr, Bates, having changed his clothes, stood beside me 
tCBscd ih a suit of black cloth and a cloth cap. He said, _ 
HJSfiall Johnstone and \ start provisioning the boat ? t J 
'lOHldn't 'like to act without inKtructions from Butler." 
"No time should he lost," I answered, " but where »H1 you J 
bd provisions, Mr, Bate? ? " 

P'We'll look around," he said, " [ hope it mayn't c 
■r baving lo break out fresh stores." 
■"-We' shall want nothing if that brig receives us," sai 
P"Tr"liei but We must go away well'provlsioned nevertheless.'^ 
Just then Tom came along the poop. He sprang on t 
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hencoop and placed some parcels in the boat, ioined^^^| 
saiil, "I've secured the chronometer, a sextant, some^^^l 
iiiul a tinder-box. A'l! quiet now in the cuddy. ^^^| 
heaven, what a scene ! 1 was obliged to tread ii|mii tbo^^^H 
uf men to iook into the cabins ; many lie capsized upo^^n 
backs, iheir legs upon the seats, Tiie light's bad. yet I made 
out Aaron on the deck of a berth. There's a whole hunilted 
and thirty people below in that cuddy I Would any man 
credit the story of such a wholesale drugging and damning 
by drink ? They lie thick under the break there, and Ihe 
maia-deck's strewn with them. The forecastle's- empty, DiK 
all's not quiet yet in the ship," said he, speaking very qaicltly 
and softly. '• A fellow under the bulwarks yonder sat up and 
called me by name. I look no notice. Two or three men 
just now staggered off the gratings on the main hatch to seek 
more comfortable resting places. We must wait awhile." 

"Shall Johnstone and I get the boat provisioned?" said 
Mr. Bates. 

" Aye, do your best, Bates, and promptly, Provision us u 
though we were to be a fortnight afloat." 

He strained his eyes in the direction of the brig ; tay cgutitt' 
and the other left the poop. 

The time slipped by ; \ stepped to llie skylight and found 
the hour ten minutes to one. Bates and Will came and went 
arid came again, and at every trip they brought a load ; T 
believe they found ship's bread in the forecastle, and some 
raw hams and drum-big tins of boiled meat in the galley. I 
asked no questions, however ; the time of our departure ms 
drawing near, and I was frightened and nervous, 1 ucvcr 
could teli at what moment some of the convicts might get ihe 
better of their stupor and come upon the poop for the wlitie- 
ncss of the planks and for the airiness of the lodging it 
offered. I could not persuade myself that so vast a nuibbet 
of persons shonid be as drugged and lifeless as thongb a stronv 
dose of laudanum had gone to every dram. Yet. whether i 
credited it or not, I had but to use my eyes lo witness the 
truth ; I had but Co descend the companion steps ; 1 hatt bot 
to walk round the quarter and main decks of thai now sitcat 
shadowy convict ship to know there was scarce a man but WM 
stone senseless with rum. Sometimes a beastlike cry brolw 
from below; sometimes a drunken shout sounded lonri 
These noises were startling, but we speedily fouad that' 
Bignified nothing. 



tonru^u 



^^i^^^!^mm 



Tom wcni to liie head of the starboard poop ladder, ; 
looked and listened : he returned, descended the companiodj 
steps, and after looking and listening, put out all the lights ; ' 
was then about a quarter-past two ; the moon had made a de 
of westing, and was red, and shone no longer very brightly. 

"Johnstone," said iny sweetheart in a whisper, " have youH 
n knife?" 
■■ Ves, sir." 

" Cut the gig's and yonder boat's fall short off, just undei 
whe:e they are belayed. Quick, my lad | Bates, it m»,;/ b 
done." 

■' God help them ! " said the mate. ■' But there are sailoraj 
who'll show them what to do should it come to a s ■ Men call." 
I Will came from his job ; the gripes of our boat vere then 
I noiselessly cast adrift. 
I ■' Jum[i ill, Marian — jump in, Johnstone," said Tom. 

Will and 1 sprang into the boat and sat low, and in a 
moment or two the dark sides of the ship swarmed upward 
as we descended. The boat splashed when she floated ; some 
fellow at that instant hailo'd long and dismally ; the melan. 
*- choly dreadful cry was re-echoed by the sails, and the voice 
was that of a strong man mortally wounded, and yielding up 
his ghost in a death shout. 

■■ Some beast shrieking in a dream," said Will. 
As he spoke the figures of Tom and the mate leaned lo the 
falls, anil they came dnwn the tackles into the boat hand over 
► hand. The blocks were quickly unhooked ; and Mr. Bates, 
B"'y ith the boalhook in his hand, poled us under the huge dark 
^^^nter of the CAilJe Harold. Three oars were noiselessly 
^Btfirown over and paddled us clear of the ship. 
F Scarcely were we gone ten lengths when again we heard 
that strange, wild, melancholy, hallooing cry. Tom said " I» 
not that a man there on the fo'c's'le ? " 

" Yes," said Will ; " he is reeling and waving, Hc^l be 
Ferboard if he doesn't mind his eye." 
I-The fellow let fly a sudden yell. 
T" Ctirsc htm ! " cried Tom. " He sees us. Give wa 
P*' There he goes ! " cried Mr. Bates. 

^ A cry like the scream of a gull came across the silent seaa 
nd we heard the plunge and splash of the wretch. Mr. Batd 
nd Will lilted their oars as though lo pui back. 
" Pull ! " cried Tom fiercely. 

n't you retiirn tn pick liitn up?" said the mate. 
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Pull 1 " hissed Tom. "Return to that bell? Jtfl 
Break your backs ! A suicide in deliriiirn. l,el themall let 
There's the peace of God over the side ; there's the deyift 
own hell within board, Puil ! " 

He strained at his own oar with fury ; the others pli«d with 
all their might. The boat buzzed over the smooth surfaceV 
the smudge of the craft for which we were making was dead 
on end over the bow. The moon hung low. large, and red ; 
the situation of our boat put the convict ship right over ^galiisi 
the satellite ; and the vessel was painted upon the i li' 
of the orb. Never did the ocean offer a more i 
nighi-piece. An awful horror went into the ship ■ 
fancy of the man drowning alongside. Her sails -. 
though cut out of black paper against the moon ; her tigging 
ran in fine black lines ; the ship looked to be afloat in vapor^ 
so smoky was the obscurity which moved over the face of that 
black greasy calm in folds like smoke. 

There was no hallooing ; so still was the breast on whrch the- 
vessel lay that never a sound of the flap of canvas, the jar ot* 
a wheel chain, the clank ot a top.sail sheet, came from Iwr^ 
Slowly she receded to the impulse of our oars ; then sliding; 
out of ihe sphere of the moon, she glimmered dimly antf' 
hovered like a pale cloud rising off the edge of the sea. 

Tom and the others rowed steadily ; they had slackened their 
rage, and the boat foamed along lo the steady sweep of the 
blades. They talked as they pulled, 

"Bates, I wouldn't have put back." said Tom, " i[ fifty of 
them had sprung overboard. It was too 'ate. Opce away 
from such a ship as that, It must be away forever with lis." 

" You're in the right. It was just tlie impulse to save life,. 
Butler." 

" 1 smell wind." said \Vill. 

The mate turned his head and exclaimed : "Yes. there's ft. 
dark line of wind to the southward. Johnstone." 

"What will happen to the convict ship if a strong wutd 
should catch her as she lies, without a living creature on itie- 
lookout or at the wheel ?" said I. 

"Let the masts be ripped ool of her !" exclaimed Tum. 
" She'll be fallen in with, Lie with dogs and tjsc With fleak I 
The mere seeing her people, the mere lislenlng to them make* 
a man feel a beast, because he's shaped like them. O Ciodf 
Bates, think of months of living with them I Where's thiB. 



^^B'She wa4>now showing in a btg clark. blotch at Lhe distance oS 
^^■bout two miles. Already the water was rippling Lo a lighfl 
^FJbteeZD-, bnB nu weight wasin it to cause anxiety ; by which ■ 
^■Biean no vessel could be propelled liy the draught as fast as wfl 

■ Tf>ni eaici : " Bates, you will leave it to me to explain. Youfl 

and Mias Johnstone, and her cwasin will hear me spin my yaricl 

There'll be little to say. Only let this be understood ; you'rm 

the mate and Cm the second mate." B 

'■ Do you IctKiw, Tom," said 1; " that you are still weariniH 

the convict's trousers and shirt ?" ^B 

" By heaven, I bad forgotten ! " he cried, jtmiplng upM 

*' Miirian, Eakemy seat and hold this »ar." ■ 

He went into the bows. Often had I pulled an oar upaifl 

the Thames, and loved the diversion. 1 rowed now heattil]B 

r with the others, and nothing was lost by Tom leaving bis sea^] 

■^Be shifted with a sailor's smartness in a few minutes, and 

^^^bve his ationniuable convict apparel overboard. His dress 

^^^bs composed of such slops as the mate was attired in : blactc 

^^Btotii and a cloth cap. He took the oar from me, and I 

' seated myself again in the stern-sheets. M 

" That brig is hove-toj" said I. ■ " Look at her. She seemn 

to be waiting for us," ■ 

I said this when she was haif a mHe off. She was then 

in sight ; a small brig, under topsails and maJntopgalJ 

mt sail. The squares of those sails were outlined againsfl 

e stars. She showed no light, and hung visionary and silenfl 

bp the void-like gloom — the sea and night being blent into a 

Mrt of flowing darkness by the blowing of the wind. Wfl 

V close, and Tom, throwing in his oar, stood up and halledB 

He got no answer. He hailed her four or five tiine^ 

but all remained death-like on board. 

*■ The lookout sleeps well," said Mr. Bates, 
"She's derelict," said Tom, "I've been thinking so ever 
jjnce soon after I first saw her. Shove alongside ; get aboard 
Hnd trim, if there's no one to do it for us ; this breeze '11 help 
He put the Childe Jifariz/c/ behind the horizon before dawn." * 

^B'The vessel had — as most craft had in those days— plat, . 
^BTms. called channels, at her side, for spreading her loweu 
^Bgging. She was a little brig ; the channels sat low, an^B 
^Kere but a step from our gunwale. I easily got over the sidS 
Kntb the others,-and Will tuok a turn with the boat's paint©™ 
Hb secure her. The low moon gave no light now to see b^M 
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ihe sCarshnR was faini, aoS llie decks r;( (he brig n 
(ore and aft. We made out a house running lh« kogtta' 
quarter-deck. The door was closed. Tom tbrew (t opea, 
aiitl shoiiied loud and long. No voice answered, Not a 
Bound was returned in answer; you heard nothing but the 
rippling of the breeze-stirred water along the bends. ITie 
mate went forward, and beat upon the forescutlle, and bawled : 
and still we got no answer. 

it was sure we had lighted on an abandoned ship so faTBB 
life went : that she had been the theater of a tragedy, ai "*" 
yet freighted with some secret horrors, remained yet to * 
covered, 

" Has she a boat forward, Bates F " called Tom, 

" No boat, sir." 

"Jump into the quarter boat, Johnstone, and 
things out of her. She'll tow astern till daylighL" 

" There is the hand of God in this, Butler," said 
solemnly, while he received the things from Will 
boat. 

'■ Is the hand out yonder among those drenched sle*i ^^ 
answered Tom sullenly and gloomily. " Who the devil an^ __ 
to sail away with providence? Vou flatter yourself. Bates! 
Is everything out of that boat, Johnstone ? " 

The lad answered yes, climbed over the side, gave the tinder 
box and matches to Tom, then helped the boat astem with the 
painter. 

" We 11 trim sad," said Tom. 

" What course, sir ? " said the mate. 

■' Oh, south— south," cried my sweetheart, " A sure cotirse 
for somewhere by and by, but to the southard now — to the 
southard now ! " 

The wind was about northeast. Tom put me to the wheel, 
which was fixed in the old-fashioned style — in front of the 
after deck house, with wheel ropes veering to the tiller. Mf 
sweetheart tried the helm, then bade rae hold the spokes, and 
the three of them squared the yards on the fore and main- 
It was the blackest of the dark hours, and the brig slowlf 
floated forward in deep shadow ; the only noise was the rip 
pling and yerking of the Childc Harolifs quarter boat in oor 
wake. Will asked if he should light the binnacle lamp. Twn 
said no, he'd show no light on deck ; the next thing to be 
done, he said, was to sound the well, and make a light secfellj 
in the deck-house cabin to read the rod by. Th«y li " 
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the wheel, steering by a bright star al the starboard foretop-eajH 
yardarm ; and, after they had searched awhile gropingly ft^l 
the rod, the mate put his hand upon it. TUey were obliged oH 
draw the pump to sound ; Tom and Bates then carried the roH 
into the deck house, where they chipped a light and read tb^| 
rod by the small glare of a sulphur match, ^| 

Tom came out and said to tne, " There's eighteen inches C^| 
water in the hold; nothing to take notice of if she's been l"it)H 
abandoned. Johnstone^ you and I'll take first spell at tl^H 
putnp." j^ 

They drew their coats off, and in a very little while tbS 
pump was pulsing steadily to their muscular sailorly stroke^H 
and the water sobbed as it gushed to the scuppers and spoute^^ 
into the sea. fl 

" I don'i care what Captain Butler says," exclaimed M^| 
Bates, standing alongside of me, " there's the finger of God UH 
this," and he pulled off his cap and turned his face up to tll^| 
stars. " There is something solemn and wonderful to me uH 
this escape. Look how it all seems to be planned ; t-oi^l 
drunken revelry of the convicts, the light air of wind blowing 
us into sight of this craft, then failing, as though to leave her 
within reach of us, then this brig herself instead of an open 
boat, not the better for being abandoned, though but for that 
she'd not be here. I say it is solemn and wonderful, and I adfl 
grateful," and again he upturned his face. ^| 

I made no answer. ^| 

After a bit the male went to the pump which they plied f^| 
some twenty minutes before dropping the rod again, wh^^| 
puch a sensible decrease of water was observed as to satis^H 
Tom and Bates that the brig was tight. At the expiration <9 
half an hour they came to the wheel to rest. Will fetcherifl 
chairs out of the deck house and we sat, the mate keeping tl^H 
wheel steady though he was seated ; indeed the brig. wioH 
square yards and a sea nigh as smooth as a plain of ice, waoi^^f 
little or no steering. ^| 

"There's a big sheet of paper lying on the cabin table,^^ 
said my cousin. H 

" A chart perhaps," said Tom. • 

•' How did this abandonment come about ? " exclaimed Mr. 

Bates. " Everything's right aloft ; I reckon the hull's sound ; 

die looks a stanch little craft. What drove the men out ol 

beri>" _ 

I " Arc they out of h«r ? " said Tom. ^| 
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" What do you mean ? " 1 asked. 

" ! once boarded an ahaiicloned schooner when I was second 
male," he answered. " She was deep with wheat. Evcry- 
ihing was as right with Ler as it is with this brig. 1 lookei] 
into her forecasllc and found five men dead ou her deck ; aixl 
in the cabin lay a stxih corpse. Hates, sailors hear and see so 
much that they soon forget to wonder, and they never ask 
questions." 

*' True, Butler. A deal's happened since yesterday. And 
I don't see the end of the traverse yet." 

*' Marian," said Tom, ■' you are frightfully tired. 
Bates," he cried passionately, "think of what this lady has 
undergone for me, and is still undergoing. So good, so loyal, 

so — so " his voice broke, he ceased, and I put ray arm 

round his neck. " Dearest," he said, aft'er a minute or two, 
"we'll find a spare sail and make you a bed in that hoDse 
there." 

" I couldn't sleep. Let me be with you til! we are sure th 
all's well." 

" All is well." 

" I'M wait for daybreak," said I. "I want to knQiC 
convict ship's out of sight." 

Will went to the rail to look tor her. The rippling 
waters, parted by the brig's bows, was sweet as music, 
easy to guess our speed at between three and four knot 
less some convicts' good angel should steer the CkUdt 
she'd come aback and float motionless till the self- 
creatures and the sailors awoke, and arose, and looked 
So that by daybreak, which was yet two hours off, we^ 
have added a full six miles to the five at which the brig b 
stationed when we sighted her. But then, by daybreal 
there be ever a man of the whole soddened mob egaa 
ing his eyelids and realising how we had served them?' 
was nothing to fear from that ship and her freight ; 
I would not rest, for I wished to watch with ^Ol 
behold the daybreak, and view the scene of ocean Et 
with my own eyes. 

The waiting until the light of the morning giimraerei 
east was long and weary. Vet through thai lime the 
breeee blew and the brig stemmed softly onward with a 
steady swaying of her trucks and a pendulum-like Rap of fagr 
canvas ; for, on a sudden, a heave of swell came rollir '* 
the ocean. It was out of the northwest, aiid 
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thought there mould be wind behind it. We talked of thl 
people who had been sent adrift yesterday morning, won- 
dered how they had fared throughout the night, wliether ihey 
would be picked up, what would become of them. We talked 
of the convicts. Tom told tlie mute that for three weeks the 
conspiracy had been maturing ; by a single word he could 
have preserved the ship and the lives of those who had been 
slain, and he would sooner have torn out his tongue, I related 
my own experiences, exactly acquainted Mr, Bates with Will'^ 
share of my stowaway adventure, and described my sutlerto^ 
in the storeroom under the forecastle. Thus we converse? 
We had much to teil. 

Mr. Bates said that by the convicts' uprisal be had lof 
about two hundred and fifty pounds' worth of properly. Ton 
laughed low and savagely. 1 

" How do /stand?" said he. "Would two hundred anff 
fifty pounds buy me back what has been taken from me ? " 
Then giving a loud, unnatural laugh, he clapped the mate OTbm 
the back and cried : " There'll be more than two hundred and'ij 
fifty pounds in this brig for you as a salvage job. You c 
off with your life yesterday morning. Thai was good. 'Itiis 
morning you clamber aboard more than the value you have 
been plundered of. That's good still. Why, Bates, cheer up ! 
Did 1 ever ask if you were a married man ? " "^ 

" I have a wife and two children. Butler." 

" Where do you live when you're with them at home ? " 

" Rolherhithe." 

" D'ye remember, Bales, that I boarded the Ckildf Harold 
with Miss Johnstone and this lad in the docks ? You were at 
the main hatch, and I shook hands with you, and you asked 
me who was that fine girl. We've seen some changes sJnci 
then." He sighed heavily and put his hand upon minfl 
" Ves, I should have known you were married, Bates. IthiiJ 
you told me— was it at Callao ?— of the birth of a little oiS 
while you were away. A sweet, noble, and manly calling is t ha 
sea. How does it promote love between husbands and wive 
by long separation ! How faithful are sailors' wives to thei 
husbands ashore ! How loyal their husbands when abroad! i 
And how munificently does the calling of the sea reward us. 
Bates ! How many volumes would be needed to contain the 
names of the rich sailors who live in mansions in England and 
_Tide in coaches? How gentle, virtuous, religious are tb 
Lhearts which the ocean slips into the hairy breasts of marincM 
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I was a good friend to Rotch, I never knowingly spoke g 
word to Noddcr, 1 am innocem as surely as Clirist sits tl 
right hand of God ! Oh. the devils— the 
started up, and walked to the bulwarks, anil stood niotifl 
aud silent for many minutes. 

None of us spoke till he rejoined us. I longed lo g 
slatid beside him with my arm round his neck ; bat then 
been a fierce cry for loneliness in his final words, i_ 
passioned :i|)peal to be left to himself in liis manaer of i 
from us, whicli 1 must have be«n deaf aud blind not toll 
beard and seen. 

The dawn broke in a faint lilac all along the easter 
board. We stood up to look around : it was quickly a sld 
morning, aud tbe rim of the sea ran round the brig flaw 
Not a feather tip of distant, topmost canvas broke tbe,4 
tinuous sweep of the horizon. My cousin.at Totu'sconnr 
trotted up into the maintopmast crosstrees, and at thaCt; 
lionsurveyed the great expanse of sea ; he looked and li' 
ttieo touted down that, there was nothing iu sigbL 
clouds in the northwest, whence the swell was ruaningd 
tbe breeze was still out of the north and east, a light X 
thiit, with the small canvas the brig expanded, gave i 
four knots. 

When we saw that the ocean was bare we gazed witfaj 
ostty at the little ship we were aboard of, Tom told If 
that he reckoned her about two hundred tons. I ha^ 
before mc as though I stood on her deck at this i 
She was brig-rigged : her lower masts were painted i 
her bulwarks were tali and pierced for six gii'ns, thre 
side; she carried, however, but two small carronades, i , 
either hand amidships, and a small, pivoted brass piece 4 
forecastle. The inside of her bulwarks was painted i 
tile planks of the decks were white ; and she looketf^ 
stiinch, strong, clean little ship. A tiny calK>ose i 
abaft the forecastle ; her longboat was gone, and sire m 
out a boat. The after part of her deck was filled witft<S 
house, vith a narrow gangway on either side lo enable J 
pass aft. This house sparkled with little windows; 
painted white and green, and a short flight of Atepsc(»lldji 
you to the roof, that was somewhat clcgautiy protected 'j 
brass rail, Everythiug that met the eye was fine and 9 ' 
the harness cask, for instance, was bancJsome and \ 
with brass, the binnacle was as pretty a quarter-d 
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ment as erer I saw, the rigging was good, (he saiU fairly ne^H 

and all things in their place ; the keen eyes of Tom and lt^| 

Bates found nothing amiss anywhere ; yet ehe bad a 6on^| 

what mildewed look, a& of a craft that had been some ti^H 

drifting about without men, and in a slion hencoop on t^B 

^L main deck, lay eight or nine dead cocks and hens. jj| 

B Tom overhung her side, and said that she was black, witMQ 

^L a gilt line running btr length, tie sounded the well wheiu 

^^Ltbe light came, and Eou'nd llie water exactly at the height An 

^^Bwhicb it had stood when they had left otf pumping. 4 

^^1 "Bates," said he. "we'll get that quarter boat aboard presn 

^^Eently ; first let's overhaul the vessel and see what sort oQ 

, yarn about herself she can spin us. Will, hold the w ti MW 

My lad, you look half dead. You used not to look so wheu 

we went our walks with Marian. Vou shall take rest sooaJ 

But there's something to be done first." 1 

He picked up my bundle of clothes off the deck, and I andJ 

Mr. Bates fuUowed him into the deck house, J 

Here all was as bright and clean as though the brig wer« 

fresh from the hands of the artificers. The sunshine streameM 

through a central skylight ; I counted sis cabin doors, three 09 

s, side ; the fnmiture consisted of an oblong table, chairs, M 

couple of lamps, a tell-tale compass and other such mattea^ 

The first thing that took our sight was a large square ttM 

paper nailed to the table. It was the back of a white chaiCfl 

and upon it was a quantity of writing in a large sprawliiM 

hand. Tom twisted it round without pulling it from the naiu 

and the mate and I stood beside him and gazed at the giain 

missive. Close to where the paper was perforated was fim 

drawing of a coffin ; upon the coffin lid in relief was sketch^l 

^' the figure of a man. The face of the man was undotibtedM 

^^Ls portrait. It was a rude performance, but good. To t^3 

^Bleft was a skull, well done ; to the right, cross-bones ; and^n 

^^B*' To all concerned, " Tom read aloud ; ^ 

1 "This brig is the Old Stormy of Liverpool, bound to Cape Tows iKtU 

a small general cargo. Jobn WilsOQ, master (his pollrait's on the coiEdu 

WlllianiNasIi, iija[«; now miiicc-niate.and Ihanks be to God /or [he Bmalt^B 

Idndness shown to sailors. ^1 

" We sailed out of the Meney. Ourship's company was fiTeBcsmenandM 

cook. The provUions were middling good till we got odI to »ea ; Ihen t!M 

little that was sweet had been scoiffed. and grhat came uei^lwas roi and FlCD^fl 

_ — rot in tte bread-bag where ihe worms were, and stench in the hamcts ca<BB 

^^^ where the meat was, 9 

^^^ "We had been promised a daily allcrwance of ram ; clear of soundings iW 
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rani gan oat. Tbe cipuiD said there had been ■ mislaLe in the sbtf 
Ihe slulT. and we got on more. 

" Bui what was this to his and the male's usag:c of us? To you. if It coa- 
vems you ; Ihc bleeding moD^el, hntf stripped b]r the mange, gone mad. and 
chased with pitchfork and bricichat. was lenderljr serted compared iMlh OS 
forecastle bands. 

"Vet wekeptalloniamine-lo, and end u>cd till patience dtopped dead, and 
olil Cain stepped aboard. It happened juiit to the notrardof the equator ; knd, 
when it was over, there were six pale"ineii left, but never alhumb-nail width 
of mess. No. and there"d been no noise. No, and swift was lie job. Nett 
thing to bo done was to get awiy out oF it. Vamose '. was the word. Not 
a man could measure the sun's height. So we've agreed to go. Yes, this 
is so. by God ! And our reasons are twenty ; you. if you're concerned, fiod 
them out. So here I sit on a Friday night writing this down as a waminn 
with a moral in its taiL Take heed, all you ruffian skippers and mates, how 
yiMi ill-treat good men. 

■W M . A. B." 

Tom ceased, and wc looked at one another. 

■' The man who wrote that never sailed in a ship's fore- 
castle," said Mr. Bates 

" Why not ?" .said Tom. " There was a university man before 
the mast in one of my ships. Is it the education here tti&t 
'[(alls ye ? I believe every word of it." 

" Butler, the brig's been boarded." said Mr. Bates, " and 
(iiund abandoned, and some joker scrawled out this piece of 
humor before leaving." 

" 1 believe every word of it," repeated Tom, running bis 
eye over this huge ocean address to those concerned. " How 
long would it take you to draw those things, and think, and 
write this out? No man would come prepared with it; 
where'd he get the facts? We'll took for the papers," He 
tried to draw the nail; broke the sheet from it ; glanced at 
the other side (the Portugal coast) and rolled it up. 

The foremost berth on the port side had been the captain's. 
Seemingly nothing had been touched. Some clothes hang 
.i;^ainst the bulkhead ; there was bedding in the narrow (ore- 
arid-aft bunk ; all the necessary appliances for the navigalioo 
of the vessel were here^l wo good chronometers snilgfy stowed 
m hair in a locker, a sextant and a quadrant, malhcnaatiual 
instnimenCs, such charts as the voyage might demand, aud 
the needful itavigating books, A tittle hinged i.iblc stood 
open in a corner : upon it was a plain writing desk with the 
key in the lock, and Inside a parcel of letters in a woman's 
writing, some note paper, and a bag o( sovereigns which TJP>' 
counted and made twenty-two. 



•■ Where's the log-bouk ? " said Mr. Bates. ^M 

" Here'll be her papers," said Tom, after opening a loclc^H 
He pulled out a tin bos, and read the papers with the quicl^| 
iie&s of a man used to such documents. H 

" This is the brig OM Stormy ," said he. '■ Two hundred anfl 
twelve tons — cargo consigned to Cape Town — "a rich freight I'M 
he added, whistling low ; " pianos, pictures, vases, bouk^f 
furniture, clocks, ornaments, clothes, and linen,"' H 

^_ Then be read out by whom the goods had been shipped anifl 
^^Uo whom they were consigned. The name of the master w^H 
^^Uohn Wilson,^ of the mate William Nash, and W. M. might bfl 
^^■me seaman down as William Metcalfe, ^H 

^HC The berth opposite had been the mate's ; here was found^ 
^^H>c vessel's log-book, from the last entry in which we dis- 
^Htevered that the O/if Stor?iiy had been abandoned about a 
^^pormight since a few leagues north of the equator, so thai she 
^^hiicl drifted in that lime to the southward through several de- 
grees of latitude. This might very well have happened, see- 
ing the canvas she was under. Two berths on the port side 
were empty, though equipped for use ; 1 mean there were bunks 
and the other berth furniture. On the starboard side, the t<«^| 
cabins abaft the mate's we found respectively fitted aB ^| 
store-room and pantry. All the provisions for cabin usH 

» appeared to have been stowed in the store-room ; and tl^| 
liltle pantry was as well stocked in croclcery, glass, and th^| 
tike as the Ckilde Harold's before the convicts broke it up, ■ 
This survey was quickly made. Tom said : fl 

" Th^e's plenty to eat for four people, and good rooms uH 
sleep in, What'll be the stock of fresh water? That's tie^H 
with us, Bates, Then pump her out and whip the quan^| 
boat aboard." S 

k" It's a solemn and wonderful deliverance," exclaimed M^| 
Bates. ■ 

" It's lucky," said Tom coldly. He looked at the mate ai)^| 
burst out fiercely, " Get sentenced as an innocent man to tll^| 
hulks, and all the gratitude you'll be capable of afterwuc^f 
shall fill the skin of a flea." Then, controlling himseHB 
_ he added, ■' You'll have been a reader of the shipping papeffl 
Lgdn your time. Hs ■<. There's nothing of the miraculous in tlifl 
^^faerelici. How m,ti.. after this, and after bigger patterns, arfl 
^^^bllen in wiih in a yeai .^ He then said to me, " Marian, berfl 
^^Ere your clothes, WhTcn ^7~^ — lo you choose ? " B 

^^V " Choose one for me, Tom." ^| 
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■' The best." said be, anil lie carried my bundle 
cabin we bad first exptufcd. 

I >aid nothing : bis wdl was my law ; he conld have 
my licart by a fierce louk or an angry spetch, 

" Vou have worn this masquerade loo loug," said he, . 
bis ham) upon rae, "it uusexes my noble girl. Here isei 
thing (or comfort : I will fetch you water, I want to see my 
Marian roireslied and dressed — my proud and handsome girl 
again — as she was when I deserved her." 

"Tom, you thank me sadly for following you. Deserve 
me ! Never was man loved as you are now. And do jwl 
reproach me for following you? Suppose 1 had taken the 
next ship ; the outbreak has happened in the meantime ; wtt 
should have been separated forever." 

"I'd have found you^l'd have found you!" he cried 
passionately, pulling me to htm and kissing me, heedless ot 
Mr. Bates, who stood in the open door looking ahoat him; 
but, indeed, I minded as little as Tom that the mate should 
see ns. 

My sweetheart went out, and presently returned with a 
bucket of sparkling brine. 

"Now, Marian," said he, "see to yonrseif while we see M 
the brig. Come along, Bates. She's but two hundred i 
iwelwe Ions, and there are three of us." 
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SUB RELATES I 



The saltwater refreshed me greatly, and mycheekaS 
like roses, and my eyes shone when I had dried taya' 
square of mirror hung near the washsiand. I had thoi 
see myself looking ill, and yellow, and wretched; t 
breaNt swelled at sight of my handsome, sparkling 1 
proud did my beauty make me fee! for Tom's salce, 

And yet J was now grown so used to my malCAtttn 

when 1 had clothed myself in my Woolwich dress, as I I 

— and scarcely less strange than my own were the (orluncs lir 
this bundle of apparel — 1 found myself very uneasy I missed 
the freedom of my legs. I don't wonder that women should 
struggle from time to time to -invent a dress that gives tbetr 
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limbs the libeity which men enjoy. However, 
mysdt very carefully; and. when I had put on niy hat 
thought I looked the saucier nn<l more piquantt for my b 
being cropped short. Do not call this egotism ; it is my waj 
telling the story ; I, who relate it. am old, and ray youth a 
beauty are as the dust of half a century. 

When T was dressed I stepped out to be of heip. Will i 
at the tittie wheel in front of the house ; he gave a jump, a 
his dear face brightened up. 

"Hang me," he cried, "if that dress don't bring St( 
close aboard ! It is but a step to the Tower, surely ! 
when my trick's up we'll go a-rambling Epping way." 

Tom and the mate were at work at the pump ; Tom k 
his hand, and the mate lifted his cap. A few minutes later the 
water ceased to flow. 

A tight little ship," cried Tom; and he and Mr, Bates 
came to me. ^" 

" D'ye remember her now, Bates ? " said my sweethea 
looking at me proudly and with lore. 

" Yes. And to think that I should have bullied yon C 
poop, Miss Johnstone, when your cousin brought you to ask 
me for a bed ! I beg your pardon now," said the worthy 
fellow, and he slowly bowed low, 

" Marian," said Tom, " I wished you to rest, but you look 
so brisk I'll allow you to keep awake for another hour. Hold 
this little wheel, and keep the brig's head just as it is. There's 
much for the three of us to do, and chiefest of all there's 
breakfast lo get." 

I took the wheel and they went to work, and first got | 
quarter boat's sail out of her and stretched it overir 
a shelter from the sun. This done, they hoisted in the ijtv 
ter boat ; Will found the carpenter's chest, split up somewO^ 
weM into the forepeak for coal, and lighted the galley fifl 
While this was doing Tom and Bates searched the brig, H 
found her stock of fresh water in a considerable quantity ku 
under the main hatch. They explored the forecastle, but fl"" 
with nothing lo tell them whether the story on the cabin tstif 
was true or not. The sailors had left their blanket.-i, but laSi 
their traps. They were British sailors, and the weight of thU 
clothes was not very likely to imperil the safety of the boat. 

The morning was brilliantly beautiful ; the breeze aim 
astern, the swell on the quarter, and the brig softly ^Hl 
ilently rippled onward, gently heaving and breathing as sT 



^»ent. OS »he lifted with the losg oceaa (oMs flowing in e 
; out of' the Donbwest- i found it easy lo steer. 1 
pittJe vessel, like a thoroaehbred to the ligfalesi pressure of i 
I, ansivcreil to a oKiTcment of the spokes ; 1 held the coarJ 
i 1 (oand it, dead to the lubber's mark ; indeed I tlrink it J 
^«ie[ to steer intb a wbeil than a tlllcT. 

I sank into deep reflection ovei what bad passed siooe Ij 
jrestcr morning. Did I feel grateful for the mercies vod<^ 
Bfcd ? Mercies like linked miracles, so vonderfitllj i 
ixpressibly fortunate to us had the incidents, since the aA 
break, proved in their succession down to this our ligbtid 
llpon an equipped, well stocked, sound, and abandoned ves 
t fc;ir [ was not grateful. 1 did not lift up my heart iUj 
lingle syllable of thanks. My spirit was savage with mei 
^Ke of our gracious and consoling fortune; my passion f 
[TutD overmastered me; as he felt so I felt; what was la tj 
Blind, that I could find in his eyes and speech, instantly fi 
Fynd possessed my own mind. Had he knelt in prayer I sboi 
I have knelt; but he had told Mr. Bates that gratitude I 
I dead iu him ; so it slept in me. Luck had befallen us ; butl 
Vinnch had gone before which was not luck, except it were^ 
I the devil's sort, that I raged when I thought of it, aod f3 
Ktbat nothing ever could happen good enough to thank h 
ffor. 

Will, who acted as cook the first morning, prepared a told 
table breakfast. Coffee had been found and marmalade; ifl 
H-Iad fried a dish of the Ckilde Harold's ham, and these tbiog 
Ivith biscuit and sugar, furnished us with a meal. The ^ 

s we had brought with us from the convict ship had bee 
f.Wowed by Bates and Tom in the storeroom. Had we ' 
I'With nothing on board, that stock we had come with 1 
|:have lasted a month or six weeks. 

1 spied three eggs among the dead poultry in the coo|», j|^ 
I told Mr. Bates of them ; they were the lust efforts of the pM 
iinhappy, starved poultry, 'i'he mate wondered that U>e t 
Ebad spared them and the birds. He picked them up, and V 
Rooked them, and they proved — ah 1 I laughed to see 1 
JijBaies holding his nose and throwing the cocks and b« 
I board. Such work fitted ill with the dignity <rf a a 
I %as jtist now chief otiicer of one of the linest of thej 
I liners. 

That we might break our fast together while t^ 
[.Steered, the dishes and cups were set upon the deck, a 



■ used our knees for tables. I'he brig >vent along so qui^| 

■ that yoa could lei go the wlieet fur minutes at a time wiihont 

■ a quarter point of cletleciioti in the compass bearing. 

■ were hungry and thirsty; the bout's sail overhead cast a 
Kpkasaiit shade upon us; the breeze blew thruugh the lit| 
rgaiigvay on either hand of the house, and fanned us while 
I bri^ak fasted. 

I Mr. Bates and Will talked much of the convict ship, of 
I ;;haoces of her people, and the like. Tom sat quiet and,' 
I thought, moody. Often he fastened his eyes upon me, bnt 
I with a look as though he saw something beybnd. I feared 
I that he was overwrought and dead wearied, and I ionged to 
Kpiltow his head on ray arm that I ipight watch him sleeping. 
I All on a sudden he flushed up, and, with a hard, small, sati 
I smile, while his eyes seemed to brighten into fire, as though 
I taking light from the contrast of the blood in his cheeks, 
§■ cried ; 

I ■' Bates — but what right have I to call you Bales? I shot 
I mister you, hey?" 
I "O Tom, dear !" I exclaimed, 

I '"Why, see here now," he continued, and he spoke fiercely, 
I" I'm a convict. Bates. There's no getting away from that. 

■ Do you call this liberty? No more than the liberty of a 

■ wretch who breaks from a hulk, who's a convict while ' 
I swims, who's a convict when he lands, who goes to hisgrai 
I convict, though he keeps free." 

■ The mate looked at me with alarm 

I " You're a good feilow, I believe," Tom went on, " and 
I think me a wronged, innocent man. But I'm a convict 

■ always. Why, haven't you watched nic while I 
I gang to the tune of a fiddle, watched me at felon's work abqj 
•the decks of the ship you were chief mate of, watched me 

■ the irons upon my legs as I shuffled out of the hatch to 
J< rir-. of a brother convict. You're a respectable man! 
■-\'ery respectable. So was 1 once; but they swore my libi 

■ and honor away, and broke my heart. Doesn't this association 
l-wich a convict, and his familiar accost of you as Bates, shock 
■your respectability?" 

I i could not bear his wild look.=, nor to hear more. I flung 

■ my arms round his neck and burst into tears. 
I " Butler," said the mate, " this is uncalled for. What 
I were when I first knew you you still are. A more honoi 
I heart never beat in a sailor's breast. Did they make i 
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^H convict ye<iter(!lay by clothing me as one ? No more than tl^^l 
^^H made you a aialcfactor by seatencing yc»u. Suuthe the poor 
^^M lady, and give me your hand, old man." 

^^1 1 drew my arms from Tom ; tie took [lie raate'a hand and 
^^M stooped hie head to it. Will, whose face worked witii syoi- 
^^1 pathy and dUtre.ss, motioned to me as though he would give 
^^1 my sweetheart time to rally. Presently Tom lifted his face ; 
^^B tears were iti his eyes, likewise an expression that warned me 
^^B not to seem to heed him. The mate, with the tact of a geolk- 
^^B nan, talked to Will about Captain Sutherland, whose lady, he 
^^1 said, he knew. He named certain ships which Sutherland faai] 
^^M commanded ; thus he gossiped on, meanwhile proceeding with 
^^1 bi& breakfast 

^H Tom got lip and walked to the bulwarks, and stood looking 
^^V at the sea over the.^rail. I watched him with impassioned 
^^r anxiety. I could not gauge his mood, and knew not what 
I dreadful impulse might suddenly govern him. He rejoined 

us, and said, looking at the mate : 

" Vour wish, of course, is to return to your wife and 

■ children ? " 
■• No unnatural wish, I hope, Butler ? " answered Mr, Bates, 
forcing a laugh. 
" What is to be done ? " exclaimed Tom, measuring a short 
length of deck with swift paces. " There's no home for me 
lo return to. I hate the thought of England. Let me estab- 
lish my innocence, and still I detest England." 

"Establish your innocence," said the mate, "and they'll 
grant you a free pardon, and the old country would be as It 
ever was to you." 

"Grant me a free pardon!" cried Tom, stopping in his 
^^ walk and looking at the mate. " What am I to be pardoned 
^^L for ? Sins I never committed ? Pardon me < Curse themt 
^^B Where would I go? I must think. Give me a globe of the 
^B world ; stab through England — through the heart of that little 
^^ bog of land that bans, and irons, and exiles its honorable 
toilers— and where the point comes out on t'other aide is 
the spot I'd choose, if you grant me but a rock there lo Irve- 

t" My dear Butler," excSaimed Bates, " there is no need 
for me to assure you, I hope, that I quile see how ywx ara 
situated. You have your liberty, and you must keep it," 
" Aye, indeed," cried I. 
" You must sail to some place where you'll be safe,*' con 



tfER SWEETHEART RF-SQLVBS TO HIDE. ^^| 

tinued the mate, " J owe you my life ; atvd, with your leave. ^^H 
i stick lo you till I see yon safe. We're broilier saila^| 
} fiuller. 1 know what's expected of roe, and I know my ^^| 
heart." ^H 

■- Mr. Bates, 1 thank you," said I. ^H 

-■ It won't be human to carry yuu where I shall wish to g^^| 
exclaimed Tom. " They'll get news of the convict shiprj^H 
ne, and your wife will think you dead. And tben herwH 
Johnstone" — he placed his hand upon the lad's shoulder, 
■■ Must I carry him about with me till I've fixed a spot? He's 
\ got a good home and fond parents, And then there's hi» 
I calling. Why, what kind of a precious lookout is this soitq^ 
I thing for man, boy, or beast ? " he exclaimed with a sneer. J^| 
" It's seeing ihe world," said Will. ^H 

Tom laughed, but with no face of merriment. ^H 

'■ What place is in your mind, Butler ? " said the mate. ^H 
My sweetheart made no answer ; his eyes were fixed i^E^^I 
ne. Bates repeated his question, and still Tom gased at^^H 
g silence. ^^ 

" Marian," said he presently, '■ you are with me, dearest. 
I Is it your wish to remain with me?" 

■' Whereyou go t must go, if you would not break my heart," 
"What's there to prevent you hving in England, Captij^u 
Butler?" here interrupted WLI. "Aren't there wilds si^H 
solitudes in England, in which a man could burrow asseCT^^H 
as in the loneliest island in the ocean ?" ^^| 

I frowned, observing Tom's face, and bade the boy hoTo^ 
his tongue. 

" I'd run no risks if I were you, Butler," said Mr. Bates. 

" Would ye take a suggestion or two amiss ?'" "B 

■■ What d'_ye want to say. Bates ? " ^H 

" Vou'll want a place where there are no English. No n^^| 

Lii lift the Southern Cross into view to find it," He lookej^^H 

me. " There are scores of villages rn Spain, away OT«r^^| 

\ Austria and Hungary, down in Italy and other Medilerran^^B 

r nations, in any one of which, under any sort of cotois J^^| 

' choose .to fly, you'd flourish eis secure — you and this lady^^| 

your wife — as if you mined ;i lodging for yourselves ii^H 

Gallapagos rock." ^H 

" We'll not live in Europe." said I ; " London is always ^H 

close there." ^H 

" London's the safest place in the world to hide in," s^^| 

WUI. ^1 
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"Don't talk of hiding," cried I angrily. 
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"it's under the -Soutliern Ctdss you named jusl now that I 
mean to seek my lodging for life. Since it's come to this, 1 
would to God this lady weru my wife. But it's to be brought 
about. Patience — patience ! O Christ ! how often have t 
whispered this word patience to myself ! But the considera- 
tion kinks the line for running, Bates. Long ago my mind 
was resolved that, if ever I stole or got my liberty, and had 
this true heart at my side, I'd dwell in the middle of the 
ocean, in the very loneliest of the islands that is washed by 
salt water. D'ye know Tristan d'Acanha?" 

■' Tristan d'Acunha '. " muttered Will, staring at me. 

" It's inhabited," said Tom ; " I've been ashore there, talk^ 
with Corporal Glass, sal in his house, made him presents." 

" An Englishman ? " said I. 

" Qnce an English soldier, getting to be an old 
Marian, ill of a cancer that will kill him — an honest i 
who'll welcome us. But there's no clergyman ; there 1 
none in my time." 

"The Cape isn't many weeks off," said Bates. 

" No, and that's in my mind, too. There are pw 
there," said Tom, "and vessels to carry us to the island a{^ 
Will and you'll take the salvage you'll get on this brig at C 
Town, and go home." 

" English men-of-war touch at Tristan," said Will. 

"One ill about eighteen years; whalers often eaOk 
Marian, to find us fresh safety in the South Seas should I 
of flitting take us. There are goods under here," said'] 
stamping the deck, " that'll earn us a cordial hand-gf1|| 
Tristan, They'll represent my share of the salvage. \F 
it's right that a convict should lake what he wants, tiey, Bal 
My life will be in your hands, of course." 

" I wish there was no other risk," said the mate. 

'■ Marian, this is not my scheme of this moment," saidi 
sitting down beside me. " t found it there," said he, pol " 
to the sea, and meaning the convict ship. " B 
thought has come out of Bates' words. We'll touch (tt'J 
island ; and I'll have a talk with Glass, get help to can)' u 
a port, and we'll return in a hired craft man and wife." 

I gave him my hand to hold I could have wept with 1 
piness to hear him talk thus. 1 had (eared throughout I 
loving me too well to yoke me to his fale, he would O" 
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" Are you in earnest, Builer ? " said Mr. Bales, 

•' Brutally ill earncsi." 

■■ Saints, Marian ! what'll father and mother think lo hear 
of y<i.i js liviug on Tristan d'Acuoha? " cried Will. 

" That's where it is," exclaimed Tom, fiercely rounding upon 
the Ijoy ; " I shan't be safe." 

" Not as my cousin's husband?" said Will. " Who'd talk?" 

I frowned to silence him. I wanted no ill feeling between 
these two. 

'■ Who's this Glass you speak of, Butler ? " said the mate. 

" When Cloete's garrison was withdrawn. Glass was left as 
a volunteer in charge of a wreck and some military stores. 
That was in '24, Two seamen of the St. Helena squadron 
settled on the island with him. You know, of course, thjil 
Tristan was occupied by a detachment of our artillery while 
Buonaparte was at St. Helena." 

" Where did they find wives ?" 

" Glass brought a mulatto woman from the Cape ; the other 
settlers got negresses from St. Helena. The population was 
about forty when I was there ; some of the women are well 
built and handsome; their complexions run from milk 
chocolate." 

■■ Suppose the convicts steer foul of the island," said Wi 

'* Any houses ? " said the mate. 

" Cottages. They built them with blocks of lava." 

"What's to eal there?" inquired the mate, who listened 
with a sober face of interest. 

" I can't tell offhand ; fish and potatoes, I know ; there's a 
little fruit ; they grow crops, and Glass told me of a number 
of wild goats, and spoke of so many heads of cattle belonging 
to some of the people, along with poultry and pigs," 

.'■ We shan't starve," said I, laughing, 

'■ There's over eight thousand feel height of rock for me to 
hide under, Marian ; and away down in the mightiest of all 
ocean solitudes, too, 'twixt the two Capes, and the climate 
delicious." 1 

'• Who'll cash checks there for you, Marian ?" said Wiilj 

" Tom," said I, " one question I'll ask: what'll be your 
to Governor Glass ?" 

" Ay,", said he, '• that'll be for you and me to think 
Bales, there may be fifty respectable reasons why a man should 
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THE ROMANCE OF A TRANSPORT. 

L loathe whal'9 called bis native countEy and expatriate bin_ 
j Ot call it a whim. My wife and I," satd he, fondling my L 
I and faiutly smiling as he looked at me, " have a mtnd to 1 
I in mid-ocean. Who's business but ours is that? I've lostSj 
I ship; I'm a broken-hearted bankrupt. Who'll give t 
I lie ? My brave girl loves me, and nothing must separate ^ 
I And so, Governor Glass. 1 say with your good leave 111 f 
I away, and get married, and come back to you with my t "" 
1 Eh ! " he cried, looking eagerly and hotly from Bates to \ 
" there's do lie there, I believe." 

" Well, sir, you have the yarn," exclaimed my cousin. 
" Johnstone spoke of cashing a check at Trislao," 
J Bates, with a grin which vanished in an earnest look. 
I shall get home, I hope ; and, if 1 can be of the least u 
" Oh, thank ye. Bates, thank ye," interrupted Tom ; 
bound to go to civilization to get married, you know, i 
there'll be Miss Johnstone's opportunity for making I 
arrangements she may think proper." 
The mate gravely bowed his head. 
"Marian, gel you to your cabin, dearest, and rest," 
Tom. 

He rose, and I rose instantly with him. He took me by 4 
hand, and we entered the berth he had bid me use. He to«i' 
the bedding out of the bunk, leaving the mattress, which •% 
new and clean. 

" Sleep, dear one," said he. " God knows you need it.", 

I was about to speak. He checked me, and said thztl) 

was needful, that there was work to be done outside. Chat iQ 

began to talk he'd keep me waking for hours, so full \ 

mind. Then he kissed and left me. 
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SHE HELPS TO KEEP WATCH, 



I GOT into the bunk, but it was long before I fell a __ 
I The light was brilliant, the window stood wide open, btlt'^ 
I wind was aft and breezed through the gangways, and but |u 
[ entered the cabin. I lay thinking over Tom's talfe wUh,j| 
I others, and my spirits danced, and my heart beat with b 

s. Isolation ! There could be none where Tom was. 

n we should be man and wife before he settled doini B 
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1 S//E HELPS TO KEEP IVATCH. .^Sfl 

itiat wonderful, remote, heaven- kissing island of tbe Soutjfl 
Atlantic. My imaginutioti made a paradise of it. I figure^J 
a handful of quaint cottages, a little community of peop1^| 
simple of heart, pure of life ; I dreamt of wild fowl gay^H 
painted, of the huge breakers of the Atlantic roaring in foo^H 
and ramparting our ocean hiding place, of sweet, cold (luit ^| 
volcanic hollows and a monstrous mountain, marbIe-toppe^| 
with snow — a hundred like imaginations filled up the picturtfl 
But above all— but above all— was the promise of Tom's 
safety in that mid-ocean island. No other visitors than rough 
whalemen — in eigliteen or twenty years but one man-of-war — 
and always tbe world on either hand, the Capes for choto^ 
of fresh retreats ; any one of them as happy as a dream <^| 
heaven to me while Tom should be at my Side. ^| 

I awoke exceedingly refreshed. I guessed by the color ^H 
the light that the afternoon was far advanced. The door d^ 
the cabin opposite stood hooked open ; and in the bunk in 
that berth lay Tom, sound asleep. I crept to his side and 
gazed at him ; his expression was wild as though some violent 
dream troubled his brain, his lips stirred, and he breathed hanH 
and short, frowning sometimes, with a tremble in his eyelioH 
as though he was about to look at me. I put my lips to NB 
forehead, whereupon he sighed deeply, ceased to mutter, aafl 
his face look an expression of repose. 

Fearing to break his rest, I softly stepped out. 

Some cold meat, biscuit, and other food were upon the 
table ; through the deck-house window I spied the head ol 
Will standing at the wheel, I was hungry, and cut some beef, 
and quickly made a meal, meaning to relieve Will at the 
wheel. A bottle of wine stood on a swing tray ; I drank half 
a wine-glass of it ; it was an excellent cordial sherry fl| 
Madeira brought from the storeroom where I had observed'! 
.number of such bottles. 

When Will saw me he esclaimed, "Vou have had a I 
sleep. Your cheeks are red with it." 

" How long have you been standing here ? " 

"About an hour. I relieved Butler, who's lying down Jj 
one of the cabins." 

Mr. Bales at that moment came out of the Caboose. 
grinned as he walked aft, and said iu his slow way, ■' I nevd 
expected to turn cook when I shipped as chief officer, Mi4 

iohnstooe. But the galley (ire must be seen to if we're \ff 
ave hot water for a cup of tea. You seem the better for 
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vour sleep," and he stationed himself alongside of tn«7j| 
casting a look upon the compass, and tlieii glancing aloft. 

The breeze had freshened wliiie I slept ; the swell was ao 
stronger, but now the wind was freckling it with little feather- 
ings and dartings of foam. The brig was making good way 
and hissed smartly onward. The west was rich with hot 
Colors, and the sun hung there in a rayless, swollen mass, not 
distorted, but so hngc that it filled me with wonder ; manjr 
little clouds, colored to the complexion of blood, sailed acros 
our mastheads into the deepening violet of the east where the 
ocean Sowed like a sea of gilt — a marvelous contrast with the 
blue it brimmed to. " It reminds me," said Mr. Bates, point- 
ing to it. " of a Chinese plain in the rice harvest." 

" We are under the sail of the morning." said 1. 

"Yes," he answered. "But I expect we'll roll up the tOp> 
gallantsail and mainsail when Butler wakes up," 

" Shall the four of lis be able to manage till we reach Tris- 
tan?" said I. 

Mr. Bates gazed at me thoughtfully without speech. 

" Marian," said my cousin, " can't you get this island scheme 
out of Butler's head ? " 

"I like it," I cried quickly. 

'■ The island's a long way off." said Mr. Bates. 

" How far? " said I. 

" About two thousand miles, Miss Johnstone." 

" How long will it take us to get there ? " 

'• Perhaps a fortnight — perhaps a month," aoBwa 
Bates. 

'■ I'm jolly sorry now," said Will, sinking his voic^ "4. 
fell in with this brig, Not but that she isn't deuc«dly<j 
and the very bucket to pray for^with such a car^oju 
hold to salve, too, not to speak oi the hooker hetrselM 
wasn't for that smothering island of Tristan. But \ 
never in earnest in deciding tn seitle thet'e?" 

"Shall we be able to manage without further 1)4^ 
Bales ? " said I. 

" Why," said he, " it'll be a tight fit ! You're plti 
speak of four of us." He smiled and gazed up at thei . 
'•Call us three sailors and four helmsmen, Bui at sea \ 
. masl be done often wW be done." 

" If Captain Butiet will let me wear my boy's clothes," i 
T. " I'll go aloft and try to be of use. But you can't clfiub is 
<>etticoats, Mr, Bates," 
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^^ " Mariao, Butler will do anything for you," said Will." 
" Clap a purchase on his love, and rouse this beastly island 
scheme out of him. We want lo gel home." 

"Who?" I asked. 

"Mr. Bates and I." 

" I am pledged lo stand by Captain Butler, Johnstone," s 
the mate. " He saved my life, and I'll stick to him till he s 
bis way to let me go." 

1 seized the worthy man's hand and pressed it. 

"Will," said I, " were you to live to be a hundred, the 
whole of the wishes of your long life would weigh with 
me no more than a grain of sand against Tom's safety." 

"But will he be safe at Tristan ?" cried Will. 

" Where would you carry him ? " 

" Anywhere but to Tristan," answered the lad. " Won't 
the man Glass that he talks of discover who he is ? Every- 
thing leaks out, even away down on a mangy rock in the middle 
of the sea. You'll blab in a nightmare. They'll not keep a 
convict." 

"Never call him Wa/, Will, or I'll kill you," I shrieked, 
rounding upon him in one of my old swelling fits of rage, 
breast heaving, eyes sparkling, cheeks on fire. 

," I meant no insult," exclaimed Will. " Butler's as innocent 
as I. I spoke of him as they'd think of him down in that 
island if they found out who he was. Or let him hide there, if 
he chooses. Is such an island as Tristan Tit lax you to live and 
die on " 

" Oh, Mr. Bates," I e:iclaimed passionately, " Will knows 
what I have sacrificed, what I have suffered, and he talks DOW 
as if 1 did not love Tom." 

" Come and take the air on top of this deck house. Miss 
Johnstone," said the mate. " We shall disturb Captain Butler 
if we stand here." 

My temper, however, soon cooled : I loved my ( 
heartily to be long angry with him ; he was little more than a 
boy, too ; he believed in Tom's innocence and had not meant ' 
le. Mr. Bates and I walked with soft tread on the roi 
f f the deck house that Tom might sleep. Up there we got thC^ 
*^11 sweep of the breeze and a wide sight of the sea. 1 
patched the magnificent picture of the dying day, the perish- 
pig glories in the west, the liquid gloom in the east, with a 
pembling star just above the water line shining like the whit<i 
Iiintem of a lighthouse ; and I conversed earnestly witll 
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Ihc mate on Tom's scheme, explained that in any 

I, and that the safest retreat must b 
ihould be a barren, melancholy ro^k in the 
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said I. " If he 
s caught, he will be trans- 



best, even though it 
middle uf the ocean, 

" He was sentenced to fourt 
returns before his time is up, and ii 
ported for life." 

" Yes," said the mate ; " he told me that. And, not long 
since, it was a hanging offense." 

" But what would be his punishment if they caught bim 
Kowf" said I. ",' He — a convict — consents to t^e charge of 
a ship seized by convicts ! They'd prove him a ringleader 
and kill him." 

Sates looked at me when I used the word convict ; perhaps 
he was thinking of what I had shortly before said to Will. 

\ walked and talked for about half an hour with tiiis kind 
and worthy man ; told him a great deal about my eartv days, 
of my first meeting with Tom at Uncle Johnstone s, and 
entered at large on my reasons for sailing in my sweetheart's 
ship as a stowaway, instead of following him in a passenger 
vessel, I then got him to talk about his own life, and of his 
wife and children ; and while we walked the evening drew 
down dark, full of bright stars, and many small clouds fleW 
«wiftly, like bursts of steam, down the wind. 

'ITie brig was now rushing forward nt a fine pace. Her 
wfaoie topsails were large sails, and her main topgallant sail was 
set ; the weather clew of the mainsail was up, the lee clew aft, 
the staysails were down, the trysail brailed up, and the only 
sail afoceniast was the fore topmast staysail, The wind had' 
quartered the brig, and under her wide wings, and over the 
smooth western heave that was now smally ridging, the tittle 
vessel drove along. She split the sea with a nimble thrnst, 
and with t\try stoop of her head she whitened her bows la 
the height of her hawse-pipes with the star-bright brine. 

"She is a fine little vessel," said Mr. Bates, standing wUh 
meat the after end of the deck house. "Our lighting upon' 
her is a wonderful and solemn thing ; and perhaps, after alL ,| 
we shall one day learn she was derelict for ttie reasons relueil 
in that queer letter we found helow." 

Jusl then Tom came up the ladder. He held my ! 
while he asked me if I had slepl'well. 

"My nap has made a new man of me," he said, 
rte weather going to be? Bates, there's a frisky &; 
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P water, isn't there ? But there's no weight of wind as 
hurt. Let's give her all she'll take. She walks, by Jericho ! 
be bringing the corporal aboard." 
Make me useful, Tom. Shall I get 



■' Is the galley fire in, Bates ? 
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A fortnight of this will 

"What shall Ido? 
supper?" said I, 

*' Yes," he answered. 

" Aye, sir." 

"Tom," said I, '* I'd like to shift these petticoats for myj 
Childt //aroiii tiiess. You want seamen ; I'll make you one."| 

" You'll keep dressed as you are, Marian," said he. 

" Very well, dear ; but don't rate me for being slow." 

1 then went down the steps to the little caboose. The fi 
made a light here ; I lighted a lamp, relumed to the cabin for" 
some tea, lighted the lamp there, and also lighted the binnacle 
lamp for Will, who told me that he was growing confoundedly 
sick of steering. I told him I'd lake a spell at the helm when 
J had got supper ready. My labors aboard the convict ship 
had thoroughly qualified me, and no old hand as a steward 
could have go«e to work more adroitly, or with a clearer 
perception of needs. I brought a large pot of lea to tht_ 
tabic, rearranged the food that was already there, and addecB 
to it ; and hy eight o'clock all was ready, and the interior afl 
the deck house as shining and comfortable a sea picture as th^| 
eye could wish to rest on — quite hospitable and civilized, whK* 

while cioth, good cutlery, and glass and crockery equal to 

e CfiiMf Harold's. 

Before I was done, however, Tom and Bates had clewed up 

in topgallantsail and furled it. They had also haule^H 

nsail close up to the yard, and I was in the cabin wheifl 

Tom asked me to hold thewheel, that Will might help them t« 

fori that big sail. This they accomplished smartly ; the^B 

rere three sailors, and strong ; and. after the rig of the coitj 

ship, the brig's fabric of yards and spars seemed do morfl 

,n a longboat's. ■ 

Having got hold of the wheel, 1 would not let go till one <« 
all of them had supped. I was not hungry and was muc^B 
refreshed by my sleep, and I found a sort of pleasure ingraspn 
ing the spokes and controlling the meteoric flight of the liftl^f 
vessel through the star-clad, blowing darkness. I steered hen 
»s easily as I had steered a Thames wherty, and was proudfl 
and thankful to be of so much importance and use at such 4fl 
time as this. And there was another feeling that swelled m)fl 
Jieart, while I held that wheel : it was as though Tom werffl 
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niotintecl behind me, uud 1, wilii the reins in my hand 
thundering him to safety, away from all risk and possibill 
pursuit across a boundle.'is dark plai 

Presently Will, with a pipe in his mouth, steps out snA 
hold of the wheel. 

" Vou again ?" sa 

" Aye." said he, " but not for long. Get you in, old WQf 
They're scheming watches and want you." 

" Will," said I in his ear, " not another word 

" Such a rat-hole to choose," said he. " No post-o 
bank, do docks, no tea gardens. He'll let me get homeS 
day, I hope. But ['m mum on the matter from this moi 
I don't like your looks when you threaten me. You'd s 
throat to please Tom," 

[ boxed his ears and entered the cabin. 

t sal down beside Tom, who gave me some tea, and 1 ^ 
a light supper. He told me that he and I would keep V 
nil midnight, and Bates and Will till four. They woulA 
relieve us. We did not sit long. While I at 
all about Tristan. He seemed very resolved. 

" We'll heave-to off the island," said he. " and I'll go ^ 
or send for Glass. There may be a parson on the isl 
this time. I hope so. It won't do to go away 10 th( 
and get married, Marian. Table Bay is all too public. '1 
town's full of English ; and then, this brig's consigned j 
and they'll want the story of our falling in with her, a 
it came about." _ 

"They'll print what they bear ; they have newspapers, X 
the mate. 

" We'll see what help the islanders can give us. I'd s 
head west than east for a parson, Marian." 

■' One should go west to get married. Heading east J 
time, and the less time the better when the job's 
occasionally," said the male, with a dull smile. 

" We'd return in the brig to Tristan," continued Tom,- who • 
seemed not to know that the mate had made a joke, " mid ' 
Bates and Will would proceed for the Cape Willi a yam of 
falling in with the Oh! Stormy that'll utterly sink my Dmoe 
out of the matter." 

So saying, he went \i> his berth and returned wiU> a JiCiiDUin'^ 
jacket, and a good, almost new shawl for the neck ; be wrapped 
me up, saying that I'd be obliged to stand sometitoc* 4l tba 
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"wbeel while he looked about him ; and that of a night, though 
a man lie atider the Line, yet if it blows he'll need plenty ofj 

clothes at the helm. 

I took the wheel from Will, who went to a cabin to sleep ;. 
Bates lay down in the berth he had chosen, and Tom's and my) 
watch began. It was then drawing on to nine o'clock. There 
was no moon as yet ; the wind blew somewhat strong off tha^ 
quarter, but it came warm ; the dew was very heavy, and e 

ttinie the brig rolled, the redection of a large beautiful star jus 
past the maintopsail yardarm shot like a summer flash of hght-| 
ning along the wef deck. The brig was under very easy can 
yas, though tiie whole topsails and foresail swept her along ii 
foam. The sea throbbed black over the rails, with here ant 
there a little burst of phosphoric light in some head of curl 
iug yeast. ' 

Sometimes Tom came to the wheel and held it, and ihei 
we talked shoulder to shoulder for half an hour togelher. 
Sometimes I'd sit in the cabin for rest and shelter, then steer 
the brig while Turn mounted to the roof of the deck house to 
take a view of the sea. 

About ten, I think, the moon rose and shone very yellow id 
the sea looked vast, dark, and lonely when the orb floateoj 
clear of the dusky atmosphere over the edge of the ocean, a 
cast a sickly flickering wake upon the black tremble of waters 
under her. There was a little clock in the cabin ; it had been 
set right at noon that day ; when it was midnight by ii 1 
roused Will and the male, and Tom and 1 went to sleep in our 
I Tespeclive berths. 

CHAPTER XLL 



THE isla; 



• TRISTAN ri * 



F 1 PELL asleep quickly ; and my slumber wassweei, for it was 
hie long dream of Tom, Earnest and full of passion ai 
lad been onr talk while we stood together at the wheel. auiM 
^e imaginations of my slumber were richly colored. At fond 
JVill awoke me ; and 1 rose with the promplitndeof a sailor, ain^ 
^ad relieved Mr, Bates at the wheel before Tom came c 

i berth. It was very dark. My cousin, instead of goin^ 
mmediaiely to his bed, went up the steps to the top of th3 
; he stayed two or three minutes, then, putting his heaifi 
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tnet, ihat w« who stood beltiw might hear him. for Tomim 
nottr arrived, tic ciied out, " 1 guessed I was rtgtil : now I*tti. 
Htiie of it. Capuin Rutlcr, there's u sail dead in our wake, aod 
nhe seems to be overliauling us liaiid over fist." 

Tom and Ine male ran up ; presently Will looked over and 
Called down, ■' Marian, starboard — d'ye understand mc ? '* [ 
answered by iitiinediately putting the heim over. " Steady ! " 
shouted Toni. I wliirled tlie little wheel back, and kepi tbe 
brig's head straight at about two points off the course we bad 
been pursuing. 

"Take the wheel, Johnstone," Tom cried, " and keep your 
ears open, my lad." 

1 surrendered the spokes to my cousin, and mounted the 
steps with eagerness and expectation ; I had caught a noie of 
excitemeot in my sweetheart's voice. The shift of helm 
had brought the wind almost directly over the stem of the 
l>cig : 1 looked along the white line of her wake, thinking to 
see the ship at the extremity of it, but beholding nothing, I 
a»ked Mr. Bates where the sail was. He pointed over to tbe 
lee quarter, and there, to be sure, hung a big dim clood 
of canvas. 

The moon was low and without power ; the stare had grows 
wan since midnight, as though to the approach of dawn, or as 
if to a gathering of windy thickness; the ship astern wu 
risible by a kind of night of her own in her canvas — she 
showed as an iceberg might by night, or a tall snow-covered 
hill. I Stood near Tom ; the mate jcnned us, and we watched 
the white shadow growing out of the gloom. 

Our change of course so postured the stranger that,bli 
amanner of speaking, she was crossing our stern, so thatsbe'dl 
pass on oyr weather quarter close to. 

"I believe it's she — I believe it's she I "Tom mutteceda, 
speaking to himself. 

Nothing was said forsome time ; the foam broke fi 
our counter in a trail of light like the glittering ^i . 
meteor on the sky ; we were washing through it at 
and tlie great dim cloud of canvas astern at elev^- 
she had now shaped herself into a clear outline 
thin stars, and 1 could see the white water boiling id 
foot. 

" Captain Butler," exclaimed the mate in a voice of agitv 
lion. " that's the Chiit/e Harold! " 

'• Yes ! She's the convict ship," said Tom catching mc by 
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■the band. " Do you see that her main royal lies furted r^ 
Iwhllher a-way ; Whither away?*" cried he, looking at ihe 
rahip. 

■ " Fore and main topmast stu'oBails ! " exclaimed Mr. Bates. 

■ His voice quivered now lie recognized the ship he was first 
Bnfticer of but a little while guiic. J 
W She loomed upon our quarter in a thunderous Seap of pall$^| 
pflyingtihadow;and thelow red western moon, and tlie lean stan^ 
' and the throb of black waters, flashf ul with foam, ridging souU^B 

ward were just the fittest setting the night could have coaM 
trived for her ; and that deep spirit of desolation which, in tSfl 
dark hours of the ocean morning, spreads out of the g:looi]^riH 
idtstatice was present and abounding. She showed no lighj^l 
ibat the foam which broke in masses from her bows, and flelH 
klong her sides swift as smoke, touched the fabric of the nob^l 
f ship's hull with its own radiance ; and wc viewed her as thou^H 
by nioofllight. M 

She was about a quarter of a mile distant when she SWepM 
past UB, All that way off i beard the drum-like roll of thj 
wind in the high white spaces of her canvas, and the sullwB 
coQiinuous roar of the water she parted. And all th« tisi^| 
she hung to windward — drawing ahead and opening out tivB 
squares of her s;iils till ihetr hollows, blackening upon WbB 
showed like a growing thunderstorm upon the sea line, bwW 
with never a wink of light from cabin window or binna^M 
stand — Tom and the male commented upon her, my sweeftM 

I heart In a rapid fierce voice. Bates sulkily. .S 

Tom said, "The devil's in command there, and he b^H 
stocked her forecastle with a troop of devils." ^M 

" They'll be no worse than their shipmates," said the maliS 
" How they're driving her ! Onr escape has woke them U|9 
There's fear, and there's meaning loo, in that press. WheMB 
are they bound to, and who's to carry them there ? Are th^^H 
}ying drenched, and dnigged, and damned again as last nighflB 
thick as poisoned rals one atop of another ? Oh, the beasts t^M 
" I guess what's happened," said tbe male in a gloomy voi^H 
i" That chap with a cast eye, who put the scheme of the PadnS 
'Islands into their heads, has taken charge of the ship. TheieiH 
« sailor's hand in thai spread of cloths. Butler, they'll kn gJB 
where they stall from by whnt you told liiem ; that cast-eyeW 
logue'll heave the log and p|ump foul of what's nearest a a<J 
jiplit. Lord, what a beautiful ship to run away with. Adfl 
they'll lose her — they'll lose her ! " jH 



"They're et«ering straight for Tristan D'Acunha," sra^^^f 

'- Ay, strdight as a fly crawls up a pane of wmdow.*^|^^| 
claimed 'I'om. "She'll make oo Tristan 'Jhey'll head ol^^ 
for the Horn, a[id continue their navigation with a chart tbey 
can't read, and a dirty forefinger," 

■' If Barney Aaron but knew we were in this brig ! " 1 
exclaimed. 

Tom left the top of the deck house and let go the maintop- 
sail halliards. The big sail bellied out from the yard on llie 
cap, losing its driving power, and in a few moments Che brig'.s 
pace sensibly diminished. 
f " Let her get out of sight," said he, returning. *' There's no 
boriKon wide enough to divide us. Why. Bates, think of day- 
light coming along, and a stark calm falling, and yonder ship 
of devils, with Nick at the helm and Barney at the prow, lying 
stagnant within an easy boat row." 

" Here's a wind to blow her clear of us. sir," said the male. 

They continued to talk ; I, with my eyes fastened upon ibc 
fading shadow, sank into deep thought. Was that sliip oai 
there the vessel Tom, and I, and Will had boarded in the Easl 
India Docks ? Was she the craft into whose black hole under 
the forecastle I had crept when all was silent in her priiiun 
'tween decks while she lay at rest alongside the Warrior hulfc ? 
Was she the theater of the tragedy of the convicts' iiprisiil, of 
their nightmare carousals? Was it yonder shadow, fast blend- 
ing with the gloom upon the waters, whose fabric had re-echoed 
the obscene songs, the blasphemous jokes, the insane )-ell5 of 
the self-freed felons ? 

No more, for a time, than a wonderful, horrible dream did Jt 
all seem to me as I stood looking ; a frightful vision, fram' 
which I must awaken and find myself in my bed nl boiu^ 
starting up to grieve and yearn for Tom as of old, and saytnv 
to myself: This dream came tome by thinking, before I (eU 
asleep, of what his life would be on board the convict ship, iiinl 
how I was to make sure of joining him in the country he was 
transported to. 

The shadow vanished. It was the last we ever saw of Itw 
convict ship. It was the fittest of all disappearances for licr ; 
the folds of the morning darkness swallowed her up as thougll 
she had been thundered at headlong speed into the blackness 
of death's dominions, whose obscurity was thickened yet by tht 
vapors of the inestinguishable fires. ^^k 

I started, sighed, and passed my arm thrqagh Tom's. ^^^H 



At about eight o'clock this niortiing the: 
wind ; it then shifted suddenly into the southeast, blowlpg 
small at first, but freshening afterward, until it had settled into 
the steady pouring of the trade gale. I held the wheel while 
the three braced the yards forward, and soon the little brig 
was humming along on what sailors call a taut bowline, with 
her fore and main royals set, and as fair a prospect of fine 
weather to windward as ever the noble commercial breeze of 
the South Atlantic painted in clouds and in dyes' of clear 
pure blue. 

This same morning after breakfast, I still steering the little 
ship, Tom and the others overhauled tlje vessel afresh ; they 
lifted the main hatch and took a look below ; they entered the 
lazarette, searched the forepeak, closely again examined the 
crews' sleeping quarters. They met with everything essential 
in the equipment of a small brig, suits of sails, carpenters' 
tools, boatswains' stores in plenty. Indeed Tom said she wi 
the best found craft of lier sort he had ever seen. 

He found a brace of pistols and ammunition for them In 
captain's cabin ; there were no other small-arms on board. 

When the brig had been trimmed for the trade wind they 
went to work to chock and secure the Childt Harold's quarter 
boat in the place where the brigs longboat had stood ; after- 
ward Will mixed a pot of paint and painted out the name 
" Childe Harold, London," in the stern of the boat. Mr. Bates 
then carefully gauged the stock of fresh water, and found a 
handsome supply, sweet and good. 

And now, till we made the island of Tristan d'Acunha, there 
befell nothing worthy to detain you. We found no difficulty 
in managing the brig; larger ships than the Old Stormy had 
I been handled and safely worked across the wildest and widest 
^H> breasts of ocean in the world by crews at least as small as ours. 
^^BMv share consisted m cooking, preparing the cabin table for 
^^■itieals, steering when ray watch came round, and when Tom 
^^Bivris weary of standing at the wheel, or wished to get upon the 
^^Kitttck-house top to look about. 

^^B Both Will and Bates fell very quiet ; they read Tom's resi 

^^R)(itton in his face, and they heard it in his voice, and th< 

^^f rame into his scheme of touching at Tristan, as though thi 

themselves bad been escaped convicts, eager to hide. 

Many a long talk did I have with Tom over his project, at 
■ I know that I never breathed a syllable in opposition to bi 
^H wishes. Particularly do I recall a conversation we held oni 
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^H nigltlintbr fintwalcl). He3eere<l,aii<ll.«^t: ft^ii tir«]. &at^^| 
^H achairrtose beside htoi. Tbe trade mnj "'"'^l 

^^B oar leaning m»t& Re^Iarlj as the bc.i: '"^^l 

^^B heeled to the sUnt of the windward sui^>- ; '^1 

^^K side till tt)c frolfa »p.il and »nored alun^ :-^ ■.— -^ Itc^' 

^^H bulwark rail. 

^^K " No, Tom," SAJcl I, actsweriDg hint. " Don't call ~ti banisb- 
^^1 nent Banishment fur me must be where you arc not." 
^^K ** I've tried for your sake," said he, "to think of another 
^^H and a better plan ; but Tristan, in my mind, forever standa 
^^H Steadily best and first. Let Bales and Will believe we mean to 
^^E kettle there. Our imprisonment shall be ju&casshon.or loog, 
^^m as we choose." 
^V "We can leave when we please." 

^H, " Whalers are constantly calling at the iE.laad. They fish !» 
^^L many seas, and they'll give us a wide choice o( letreats." 
^^H " Yet 1 wish Corporal Glass didn't know yoa." 
^^H "Why? By knowing me he'll the more readily believe in 
^^1 my story. What have I to dread? Snppuse news reaches the 
^H island of the seizure of the ChiUe Harotd -. would Olassand 
^H the few simple families of the place imagine »u- a convict? 
^^1 Not surely in the face of the story 1 must relate, Marian." 
^^1 "When the news gets home they may send mei»-of-war to 
^^B search for the convict ship." 

^^H ■■ My dear, I am a sailor first of all. Put it thtis : ttie CJtiUe 
^^P Jfaroli will be fallen in with ; no need to search (or her In 
^H^ lAat case. Or she may founder. Never imagine that, tlf so 
■ great a company, every soul will perish. She has boats. Bol 

a single survivor would suffice to acquaint them at home with 

I her fate. And how must the yarn run as regards mynelf ? 
The convict who took command got away in a boat. What 
became of him ? Let them find out." 
He cried out vehemently, after he had said this; "Oh, my 
Cod, that I should be/<?rrfi/to bide ! But it has come ia it. 
You are with me and of me, Marian, But what soit of fatute 
lies before you 1" 
I arose and kissed him, and with my arm about his neck Ireld 
my cheek pressed to his. He calmed down quickly, and 1 got 
him to -talk to me aboht the island. He told me thai when 
the British troops landed in t8i6, the only person on 'I'tistan 
was an Italian. He was in possession of a large sun ijf 
money ; but they never succeeded in finding out who be « 
how he came by that money, what had become of his c 
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nanions. Tom saiJ ihaC the idea of seeking a refuge tn th^| 
^uland had ixxuried to him iti tlic time when the couvicts m'o^H 
BUnning the seizure of the sliip. His long chat with Corpor^H 
KiUss, on the occasion of his visit a few yearii before, occurre^l 
Ho him, and he remembered many things that he had seen and 
Hteiird — such as the hltle group of cottages situated on the 
Klabled tongue of land ; the scanty slock of domestic furniture 

■ and utensils ; the abundance of English farm produce, breitd^ 
bacon, eggs, butter, milk, poultry, and the like. For groceri^H 
.=ind clothes, he said^ the families depended on a passing ^"^1 
grant ship or American whaler. They used no money. ShinH 
were glad to exchange what the islanders wanted for potatoc" 
and such fresh provisions as the island yielded. This is what 

I can recollect of what Tom told me of that island. 

The days passed quickly ; the work of the brig kept OUf 

hands full ; and when of an evening I looked back on the hou^H 

I'd nurvel at the swiftness of their flight. Ihe southeJH 

trades failed us ; we then took a strong wind out of the we^H 

which drove ns along with the speed of steam. There wJ^| 

small doubt now of our making the island within the foi^H 

night, computing from the day when we fell in with the bH|^| 

At long intervals a sail hove into view, but we never sigha^| 

anything within speaking distance, nor would Tom have It^H 

anything to say to a ship, though she had come close enou^H 

to be within hail of the voice. ^H 

as a Sunday morning ; I was aroused by Will, who be^H 

Ftipan my cabin door. He asked me if I was awake. ^H 

^nswered, " You may hear me." ^H 

* Then." said he, " step out, ^nd take a look at the isij^^f 

Butter's to make you queen of. for I'll be hanged if the t<^^| 

fof cinder isn't right over the bows." ^H 

I clothed myself in a breathless hurry, and coming out foti^f 

t!r. liases at the wheel, and Will on the bulwarks, looki^H 

Khead, and Tom on the deck-house roof, pointing the brig^J 

Relescope at the sea, 'I'he morning was bright and silent f^H 

fight northeasterly wind held the canvas hushrd. Long Un^H 

|6f swell were flowing out of the southeast ; for leagues noit^^H 

(ward and eastward the sea was full of the light of the sun. ^H 

1 looked directly ahead, and instantly beheld a large ill^f 

Iviolet cloud upon the horizon. . ^^L 

" Is that 1'ristan d'Acunha, Totn ? " \ ^| 

" Yes." he exclaimed, turning quickly. " Thai's our iBlam^l 

Marian." ^| 
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" A ruble liiding place." I cried. ^^^| 

Indeed that puint of sliadowp land lying upon the miglitjr 
face of tlici deep was such :; revelation of loneliness ihat, when 
you viewed it acid thought of the [ueastireless leagues of 
ocean stretching from -i west lo the Soutij Pacific-, east of ibe 
Australian meridians, you tliuught that here only in ihis pro* 
digious liquid waste was earth's deepest, wildest, rausl awful 
secret of solitude to be learned and solved. 

Tom's eyes were upon me. He brought his face close and 
whispered : '■ They'll never think of us as being tkeie !" 

■' Ifs as lonely as a star." 

" We'll be getting a better view presently. I hope there's 
nothing lying off If there is I'll push on and heave to 
behind the horizon till I think it's gone." 

" Is there a harbor. Tom ? " 

"Oh, no," he replied, with a shake of his head and a faint 
smile \ " no other harbor than a two-mile offing. That hc.ip 

about eight thousr.nd feet talt : you see but a little of 

: the mass from midway II be wrapped up in a cloud. 1'he 
inshore wind strikes and rebounds in offshore gales. I'll not 
leave the brig. They'll put off, and if they'll lend me two or 
three hands to work us, then after I've iotrodiiced Glass to 
you — if he's well enough to board us — and spun my yani to liim 
with you as the only listener — " and here he glanced at Will 
who Still overhung the sail, looking ah.:id — "we'll proceed." 

1 did not ask " where to"; we had talked the thin^ over and 
over again, and the four of us were agreed rliai nothing could 
be settled till we were off the island .'.ud saw how aflfairs 
stood there. It was just possible that a missionary parson had 
settled in Tristan since Tom's visit ; in that case we could be 
made man and wife out of hand, and so spared a new voy jge 
in search of a church. Then again nothing could be decidnl 
until we kuew that the islanders would lend us two or three uf 
themselves to help work the brig. 

The wind scanted as the day advanced ; and we were 
further hindered by a heavy, long-drawn swell off the po« 
bow. There was no chance of our reaching the Island before 
dark, within communicating distance. At sunset the huge 
mass of towering rock was about two leagues away, and 
even then a most wonderful sublime sight : bodies of orange 
colored mist clung to the mountain whose snow-crowned peak, 
piercing the sun-touched vapor, gleamed in a soft ros« in Ibc 
delicate evening blue. We saw no vessel under the iaittod, of 
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promised fair weather ; the brig 

lapped onward through the darkness, bowing deeply to the 

f flweil ; bat somewhere between eight and nine — Tom consider- 

j we should need the oflfing we then had— the three backed 

Etlie yards on the main, and the vessel was brought to a stani 

J'he lighter sails were clewed up and furled, and the maim 

Ibiiugged by its gear. 

While Tom and the others were aloft, and I was at the whi 
Jt heard a strange hissing noise close to ; it was like a locomfJ? 
live blowing off steam ; the rolling of the brig depressed thi 
lulwarks and gave me a sight of the sea, and 1 spied at the 
[distance of a pistol shot the great black body of a whale, with 
a jet of water, bright with phosphorus, sparkling plume-shaped 
Tom from aloft called down to me to look ; but the 
sank almost immediately ; and, if it reappeared, f 
jpeither heard nor saw it. 

This trifling incident somehow wonderfully accentuated the 
hra-stness and solitude of the ocean to the mood that was then 
upon me. r strained my eyes in the direction where I guessed 
the island to be and pictured myself upon it, gating upon the 
.dark plain of the deep ; sensible that, saving two adjacent 
b-ocks, no land was to be come at for hundreds and hundreds 
Ipf leagues. The shadow of the mighty ocean mountain was 
3ipon my spirits, not m a depressing or a despondent weight, 
t with an influence that subdued and awed me. I thought 
^f that part of London in which I had dwelt ; the streets filled 
pith the noise of people in motion, the lighted shops, the 
Iceaseless rattle of wheels, the docks complicated as a g' *" 
uobweb, with rigging and masts pointing in silence into 
gloomy river sky. the flash of lanterns on the water, the stj 
plies of lamps on either bank side ; of my house at Siepi 
Uid I beheld my father and mother again with my mind's 

Mr. Stanford's strange sickly child— my unloved dej 
^sler ; I thought of my aunt's cheerful house near the Tow< 
yati pleasant hospitable rooms above the offices, the piani 
jtfhich 1 had juiig. the supper table round which we 
[gathered ; and then I searched the dark distance for 
Bliadow whereon 1 was to dwell, and said to myself. " If tht 
phould be a clergyman there, by this time to-morrow 1 
n's wifel " v,.^ 
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I Rhivered and pressed my head. A sense of the unrealH, 
of my existence catne upon me ; it was a sort of nndnes's 

while it lasted. 

'om had descended the rigging and came to ray side; and, 
onable to control myself, I threw my arms round his neci and 
burst into tears. 

He held rae to him and called to ^yill, who had just sprang 
from the bulwarks, 10 take tlie helm, and led rae into the deck 
house and seated me. 

-What is it, Marian?" 

He eyed me anxiously ; his (ace was almost stern with 
gloomy apprehension as he asked the question. 

'■ We have gone through bo much, Tom, and the end is at 
hand. Let me cry," and I hid my face and wept again. 

He held his peace till I looked at him, and then i 
" Marian, it's not too late ? " 

" What is not too late." 

" Bates and Will will take care that you reach homesj 

"O Tom, it's not in your hisart. You don't mean it." 

" Marian, my love for you makes we feel a villain, for p^ 
Slitting you to have your way. Why did you cry?" 

" Because I was afraid." 

" Afraid ! Oh, yes. Such a home even for a year, even for 
a month, might terrify a stouter heart than yoars into more 
1 tears," 

I was afraid, because 1 thought to myself, standing aloiM 
just now and recalling the past, and looking into the darltness 
where the island lies : all this must be a dream. 1 shall 
awaken from it, and find Tom a prisoner and away from mt, 
and my heart aching for him." 

He viewed me with impassioned earnestness ; his face 
lighted up ; he smiled with one of those looks which bTOU)iht 
him before me in the days of his glowing manly beauty when 
I had Arst met him, when calamity was still afar and all was 
well. 

■' Dearest," he said ; and, coming to me, he lenderly rested 
my head upon his shoulder ; and thus we sat with our hearU 
too full for speech. 

The brig being hove to, the helm needed little or no aUen- 
tion. The wheel was secured, and the vessel lay in the hollow 
of the large wide swell, rolling as regularly as the breast ri«!» 
and falls in sleep. It was decided that the three xbanld. 
divide the watches, one keeping a lookout at a time, and the 
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others lying near handy lo arouse, Tom [old me lo rest 
throtigboui the nighl and I obeyed lilm ; but my rest was very 
broken, and when 1 slumbered I dreamed strangely. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

SHE MEETS THE TRISTAN ISLANDERS. 

I WAS awakened shortly after daybreak by Tom ; he called 
to me that it was a fine morning with a pleasant air of wind, 
and that I was wanted at the wheel whde he and the others 
trimmed sail. 1 passed through the cabin door to the wheelJ 
and found the morning fair and bright indeed, the air deticatd 
and soft as a tender day in May at home ; the wind was uorthj 
blowing directly for the island, which, when I went on declcj 
was off the starboard beam, a giant lump of land truly, &\\S 
more imposing than Teneriffe, as I have heard sailors sayJ 
because of its color and loneliness, though the mighty CanaryJ 
peak soars to nearly double Tristan's altitude. 

It stood at a distance of seven or eight miles ; the upper 
half of the mountain was clothed in motionless lines or wreaths 
of steam-white clouds, but the snow-clad summit sparkled in 
the early sunshine and looked like the moon, but more briiiiantj 
soaring out of vapor. The base was of a dark and sullen hue;. 
Will loosed the lighter sails, the yards were squared, a n(9 
[ the brig floated slowly toward the island. I saw no ship, anffl 

fas mightily thankful. We got breakfast; and, when that mea( 

IJW ended, Tom bid me prepare the table for company ; 

^d some of the islanders would come aboard when we h< 
,9.again,and must be hospitably welcomed. I made the bes] 
^OW to be contrived out of the brig's larder, and put s 
^e'CVt/ Stormy's wine on the swing trays. ■ While this \ 
Ipiiif^ Tom went into his cabin, and carefully shaved ana 
jfcessed himself. They had found clothes belonging to thfl 

Urdered master and mate of the brig ; and neither Tom t 
_ Ues had scrupled lo wear them. 

* When my sweetheart stepped out he was more like his ol^ 
)elf in appearance than I had seen him for many a long day* 
3e wore blue cloth trousers and waistcoat, and the roi ' 
'.icket that had come from the Child* Harold's slop chest ; - -_ 
Jollar of his sailor shirt lay open, and exposed his finely shaped 
^oat above the black silk hatidkeichief carelessly tied theT« 
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He had found and fnit on a sealskin cap, wbicfi sottofl^H 
Admirably well. ^^^1 

"This is a good hospitable spread," said he. looking at 
ihc table ; " this will warm ihc cockles of ihe corporal's heart. 
The poor fellows are not always dealt with as though ihey 
came off hungry — at least by ihe French and Yankee whalers. ' 

He took up the brig's glass, and I fallowed him to the top 
of the house, wishing Will good-morning with ^ kis& of my 
hand, as I passed liim at the wheel. Bates on top of the.deck 
house stood soberly surveying the island. He said to 'torn i 

" The yarn's to be left to you, I lake it. Butler; and my pan's 
to nod ? " 

" That's it," said Tom. 

He pointed the i^lass and carefully swept the island, and ibe 
sea OQ either hand of it, then bade me look. The huge vul- 
canic rock was uow between three and four miles off; Ihe 
base was of perpendicular cliffs of lava about fifty feet high ; 
beyond was a level strip of land backed by the mountain, 
which rose abruptly to about four thousand feet, then shelved 
peakwise to its star- searching height. The swell burst against 
the iron foot of the island and boiled in a wool-white line. 
Thick heaps of while cloud clung to the towering eminence, 
but the summit remained visible, a delicate white, glittering 
like a sugar-loaf in the rich morning blue. 

" D'ye see the houses, Marian ? " said Tom. " Look tawf 
to the left, low down." , 

I pointed the telescope, and presently saw a number of little 
cottages situated on the north extreme of the long level strip 
of land. I did not quickly distinguish the buildings; ib^ 
were of the color of the maps of rock, and mingled with the 
background. 

You'll suppose I gazed with passionate interest. TAtre,. 
before me, large in the lenses of the telescope, lay mjr new 
home. I wondered which of the cottages might fall tn Term 
and me — whether we should have to build fr,r - . ' - ' 
How was life spent upon thai island ' How did 
community occupy and amuse themselves? Ion. 
tn me of farming, seal-hunting, fishnig, cultivalini; : 
tnc sunny and sleepy hollows of the sever.il 1.. 
But surely the days were peaceful anil to be K.ii 
and. if that lovely island did but give Tom lli'- 
heart-ease I prayed for. I'd be willing to pa! 
upon it, and share a grave in it wiili my dear o 
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I looked. 1 put ihe lele: 
inquiringly and anxlc 
s beautiful, and calm 
his world I would choos 



I 



t 



ill my thoughts 
in Tom's hand again ; he Cyev! i 
I answered his louk by sayir 
grand ; I can imagine no sj 
before it." 

When we were within two miles of ihe shore the bri;_ 
sail was backed and her light sails furled ; by the time th'irf] 
was done I, who had secured liie helm and gone to the dec' 
house lop to take another view of the lava-colored dwellin 
places, spied a white boat making for us ; by help of the g 
1 counted four men in her. She came along quickly, Thi 
swell was strong but the breeze small, and the folds i 
smoothly. We went to the gangway to receive the boat, a 
Will stood by with a line. 

'I'om. looking through the telescope, exclaimed ; " 1 
corporal's not one of them. I believe I recollect the stroll^ 
oar — it's Feter Green, a Dutchman." 

" The corporal may be dead," said I. 

" It will not matter," he answered. 

The white whaleboat swept alongside ; the coil of lid 
flung by Will was caught ; three of the fellows scrambld 
aboard by way of the main chains, and the fourth foltowd 
quickly after, thrusting the boat secured by the line clear ( 
the brig. Three of them were elderly men, and one middl^ 
aged ; they were dressed in large grass hats, blue jackets, j 
two of them in trousers of a son of fearnaiighc. T 
stepped up to the man that hid pulled stroke, and giving him " 
his hand, said : 

" You're Peter Green, Do you remember me? " 

The fellow had an old homely Dutch face, withered by the 
wear of weather, the smallest eyes I ever saw in a man. 1 

'n mere gimlet holesunder the gray and white of hissha^ 
; 1 was pleased, however, by his look of simple kiiidm 
ind good nature. He stared with a wrinkled smiling f 
"om and said. " Yaw, we hov met ; vhas it on dot island ? 1 
I named the date of his visit, the ship, and was recalltij 
two incidents, when Peter Green again shook handa 

To be sure ! I remembers you now. .A nd how vhas you, a 
after all dis time?" and he cast his little eyes around t 
decks as though in search of the crew. " Dis vhas youf la(^ 
pect ? " said he, looking at me and putting his hand to tf 
.hat. 

Tom slightly inclined his head and said, "This is 1 
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Bates, chief mate, 
ohnstone, this lady's 



nd yonder young gentleman. 



" Und dese," said Petei Gieen, waving his hand toward ll^H 

three mates, who stood near htm, >- vhas my goodt ncighba^| 

and frendts, Mr. Alexander Cotton, dot vbas long^ in yrafl 

royat navy ; Mr. Andrew Hagan, dot hails from BostctD, a^H 

Mr, William Daly, dot vhas likewise of your navy," -jH 

_ Each man, as his name was pronounced, saluted us wil^H 

La (ieep-sea bow. 1 regarded them earnestly. They were 1^| 

■be neighbors and friends of mine soon. What was the COl^| 

WxA their wives, a[id how many children had they ? H 

"You're in time for dinner." said Tom. "Step into dl^B 

cabin, wilt you ? Johnstone, my lad, give an eye to the br^jB 

while I entertain our friends here." jH 

We entered the deck house in a body. ^| 

t" Bit shorthanded, capt'n, aint ye ? " said old Cotton, gasi^H 
sbout him with slow motions of the head. ^H 

" We'll come to that soon," said Tom. " Friends, se^| 
yourselves and fall to. Marian, there's a chair for yoa ne^H 
Peier Green. Bates, I'll trouble you to uncork some of thn| 
wine on the swinging trays." ^| 

My presence seemed to embarrass the poor islandeift. Th^H 
■ did nal speak while their plates were being heaped. Tbt^fl 
pcyed me shyly, and would not eat after they had been KrVQ^H 
' This is good ham : this is middling beef, Mr. Green," si^H 
Tom. " It's the best welcome bur little ship will allow os H|B 
igTve you." 

Peter Green bowed his head with the coiirleous gcBtute of 

e old gentleman : and then, observing that everybody was 

Bserveti, he stood up, and, with a countenance of grem lievi- 

I, said grace. The others hung their heads in a i'" > 
■prayer. Mr. Bates was greatly impressed. Tom ,i 
Ichaiiged looks. I saw that he was well pleased ihnt . 

■have witnessed, so soon, this little iilnstraEion of the ibl. 

I habits. 

Grace said, the three old fellows and the others ate beanUy, 
Wd conversation flowed. 

" How is Corporal Glass? " asked Tom. ■ ™ 

" He vhas not very well to-day," answered Peter GrMdfl 

" Dot cancer troubles him. But I tell him he vhsts goodt (i^fl 

many ycaxs." |H 

^m "Please God ! " said William Daly. H 

^B " Aaything called off you lately ? " <^ld Tom. ^H 
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Nothing for five weeks," answered Hagan, with a oasal 
accent, " and she was a trench whaler " 

"Got a clergyman yet ?" 

" Nein," answered Peter Green. " Der Governor wrot« liy 
a South Seaman to der bishop of Capetown. Dere vhas no 
reply yet." ^H 

" Parsons aint penguins," said Cotton. " I tell 'ee, capil^H 
the dergyman as comes to live among us '0 be a-dedicatiitjH 
of his life to his Maker arier a fashion you may overhaul tl|^| 
lot of your parishes at home afore finding the like of." jH 

"Are there many young children among you, Mr. Green 7^| 
said I. ^1 

" Why, yaw, considering, raarm ; dere vhas tree gener^^l 
tlons of us," and he named the number of children. ,^ 

"Don't time hang a Utile heavily with you?" said MiiS 
Bates. M 

"Well, we gets up early and we turns in eai!y," answert^fH 
Daly; "and what's between somehow eeems to slide o^H 
unbeknown. We turns a day up as you turns a sandglass <^H 
and the stuff runs so fast and sAy that it always seetns to ^H 
time to go to bed or time to he getting up." ^H 

" It vhas eighteen hoondred and twenty-four dot Corpo^H 

ss vhas governor," said Peter Green. "Dot vhas joa^| 

fourteen years ; und a leedle while ago, when we keep ^^^ 

'lirthday, he vhas saying it vhas all der same as fourteen da^H 

I queek vhas time." ^| 

"Any of you left lately?" said Mr. Bales. ^H 

'"Two men look on homesick lost year," answered Hagsj^f 
How's the school getting on ?" inquired Tom. ^^ 

" Foorst class," answered Green ; " but I lell you vta^f 
ve wants — ve vant more young men ; dere vhas too ma^H 
fimmen." ^H 

"Too many of either will eat you up," exclaimed To^H 
"When 1 was last here, Glass toid me that the island COO^H 
never be got to support more than two hundred people." ^| 

"Veil, dot vhas right." ^M 

" Will the corporal be able to come aboard ? I want to 9^| 
him." ^H 

■ "Not to-day, 1 expect," said the gray-haired old man-o^H 
prarsman, named Daly. " That there lip of bis is a-worriting 
Bum. We'll put ye ashore, capt'n. The governor '11 be glad 
lo welcome ye." 
f " We're well off for potatoes," said Hagan, " and there ari^ 



a few stones of prime beef ul your sarvice. Goats | 
scarce. Water casks want filling?" 

" Why, perhaps; 1 mtist see lo it," said Tom. 

"Vhat might der be in vour holdt to barter mil?" 
Peicr Green. 

" Much ihal'li prove useful to the island," said Tom ; "' 
that's one of the matters I wish to see Governor Glass about." 

■' Come ashore with us. capl'n," said the Dutchman. 

'■ I can'i leave the brig." answered Tom. " We're sl^ 
(landed," 

" So. ! vhas vondering where dcr crew vhas 

" Gone dead ?" inquired Hagan. 

" No, They took the boat and ran from the brig in i ^^_ 
ocean. There were five of them, and a cook. The beauties 
left a note behind them to let us know what had tecome of 
them, that we shouldn't fee! uneasy. Mr, Peter Green, your 
British Merchant seaman slowly and steadily improve^, morally 
and intellectually. He has hauled down his bloody Rag, aiid 
chucked his blunderbuss to the mermaids, and now ships as a. 
respectable man under a house flag, and is rarely guilty of 
worse crimes than swearing away his captain's liberty and life, 
or softly slitting a windpipe in the middle watch, and making 
off in the ship's quarter boat." 

"I do not exactly understand you, sir," said Peter Green 
who had sat straining his withered, good-natured Dutch face 
to catch Tom's meaning, his few black fangs of leeth slowly 
masticating the while as though he chewed the cud. 

" There h'an't been no bloodshed, I hope ? " said the old fel- 
low. Cotton. 

" The aforeraast crew of the brig consisted of five seam«fi 
and a cook," said Tom. " They said that that stuff there," and 
here he pointed to a piece of .salt beef, " wasn't sweet enough 
for such choice gums as theirs; so they stole the boat and 
made off— a new way of running from a ship, Mr. Colton, 
eh ?" — the old man-of-warsman gravely inclined his wrinkled 
face — " and left us too shorthanded to enable me to go ashore 
with you now and visit Governor Glass. But hell come 
aboard, I hope ? " 

•' Vhere vhas you from^ capt'n ? " inquired Peter Green. 

"The brig's from the Mersey," 

"How's the Mersey a-looking?" exclaimed Daly wJtfi an 
expression of eagerness in hts old eyes. 

Peter Green thrust in again : " Vhere vhas you bODOdl 
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I " The cargo's ccmsigiicfl l" (.'apelown." I 

I •' Dis vhas A Iccdie out of your road." ■ 

tv" Why. yes. But I've called m see Corporal Glass." I 

t " Dere vhas tree shipwretki rueu oti det island," said Peleifl 
Kreen, "dot ve vims glad to get rid of, uad dot vhas veryfl 
ptiaiikrul CO ship mil you." I 

I' ■■ Call 'em two," said Hagan : '■ the sick man's no use." I 
I '■ Dot vhas a very bad outlook for der ship und her people, "fl 
kxclaimed Peter Green, whose glass 1 had filled with viotW 
Hhree or four times. ■' Tell der story, Mr, Hagan." fl 

■ '' VVh^" said Hagan, speaking through his nose, " it was lik^B 
his ; I had stepped out of my cottage just as day. wajfl 
^breaking to take a luok round : away out norVest I se^| 
Kunetbiug black — just a black speck. Wal, I borrows then 
governor's glass and makes out a ship's boat with an oarfl 
Kepped, and something white flying from the head of itvl 
Kbree of our people, Milier, Riley, and Swain, agrees with >i>dl 
B go and have a look at the boat. So we launches, and whaM 
Bp we find? a boat with four men in her, one man dead9 
Kiother seemingly dying, t'other two too weak to sit up. W^| 
^bt 'em ashore, buried the body, and brought the others ufl 
■4m that seemed dying Is a bit better ; but he looks queer. an^| 
K my mind, aint a-going to last. He hurt himself somewhereS 
Egide, when the scramble happened in the fire. The other tw^| 
fire all right, hearty as ueed be : and all three want to g^H 
Bway," H 
B " Survivors of a fire. I take it ? " said Tom. H 
I " Yaw," answered Green. H 

■ " A smart little bark," said Hagan, " burnt to the watci'jfl 
Kdge. The people got away in two boats. Them [hat'S 
bliore is the skipper, and mate, and an able seaman." 'V 
B " Who's the sick man ? " said Mr. Bates. ■ 
B " Der mate," answered Peter Green. I 
B " How long have they been with you?" I asked. I 

■ '"Tree weeks, m^rm. Captain," exclaimed the Dutchmair^ 
Biming to Tom, "did you know der leedle ship? She vha^ 
Balled — she vhas called — ach ! my memory ' " I 
V "The Arab Chief" said Hagan. 1 
I " The Arab Chief ! " exclaimed Tom, speaking slowly. 

■ " Did yon know her, .sir ? " asked Peter Green. 

I "A fine clipper bark of 630 tons." said Tom, speaking 
Heliberately, with so sudden a chaoge of voice thai the islander^ 
Booked at him. fl 
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" That's (lie vessel," excbimed Hagan. 

" Vou have her master and mate ou the island ? " 

"Aye," replied Green. 

" Bates, hand me that bottle," said Tom. He poured ODE 
a quarter of a tumbler full of rum, mixed a little water with tt, 
aud swallowed the draught. " Do you know the names of ihe 
inasier and male ? " be inquired after a pause. 

" Very veil indeed, if dey vhas not pursers' names," answered 
Green. "Von vhas Captain Samuel Rotdi. Der odder vhas 
Mcester Nodder. Der man vhas John Collins." 

" ni return in a minute— I must look lo the brig," said Tom, 
and walked out of the deck house. 

I was thunderstruck. 1 could not credit my senses. I 
looked at Mr. Bates, who looked at me, and I felt my face as 
while as the cloth upon the table. Rotch and Nodder ati 
that island ! The two fiends who had sworn away Tom's 
liberty, made a felon of him, ruined, degraded, shipwrecked 
his life, farcing him down here to hide his guiltless head in 
the shadow and solitude of the towerhig ocean mountain upon 
whose shore calamity had cast them ; those two incarnate 
devils within reach of an easy boat's row, and themselves 
willing to ship in the brig and sail away in her! 1 thought 
my heart had stopped beaiing ; I could scarcely fetch a breath, 

Peler Green looked hard at me and said, " I'oor lady. I 
hope you did not feel ill, marm ?" 

I sought to answer him, but first of ail to breathe freely; 
and I beat the air a little with my hands. Hagan started from 
his chair as though expecting me to faint. 

"Take no notice of the lady," said Mr. Bates. " These' 1 
attacks are passing and due to the heavy rolling. Drink ft 
little wine," said he. He passed nie a small glassful. Hft ' 
then added, " The fresh air will revive you ; I recommeud yoo 
to jnin the captain on deck." 

[ rose, and so did Peter Green, and offered me his hand as 
though to conduct me ; I had now my voice, and, forcing s 
smile, begged him to keep his seat, and went slowly to the 
door. I found Will standing near the wheel, which was 
secured, and said to the lad, " Go in and get your dinner, and 
hear the wonderful news. Btit say nothing. Be satisfied to 
listen and answer no (iiiestions lest the villains ashore get 
lucent of us, and keep themselves out of Tom's power." 

He gazed at me as though he believed me mad. I advai 
a little way along the deck so as to command a view c 
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top of the house. Up there stood Tom, grasping the bra^H 
rail, motionless, just as 1 recollected his figure once in the 
convict ship, his eyes rooieJ to the island. He was bare- 
headed. I re-entered the cabin for his cap, which lay on the 
Ihe deck beside his chair, and then went up the ladder. 5d^_ 
sweatheart took the cap and put it on. The motions of V^M 
arms and head were mechanical, as though he had ba|^| 
tnesneriEed, and moved only when commanded ; but iicy^H 
before had I seen on his face the expression it now wore. It ^l^H 
a look of fierce, savage delight. His whole countenance W^l 
dark with a scowl, in which lurked a faint, terrible smile., 9^| 
how is my weak tongue to express the outward aspect of 9^1 
mood then? I dared noi speak to him till he addressed me. 
He turned his eyes presently from the island and said, with 
a voice and manner as fierce as his face : 

" What do you think of this ? There is a Cat and there is 
a devil, and God always wins." J 

" Are they you r men ? " M 

Rotch and Nodder ! Rotch and Nodder ! The one t hj 
captain, the other the mate of the Arali Chief! My mei^^ 
What other man's, if not mine ?*' ^H 

Tom, you look mad. I feel as you do, but thb ^H 
loment for passionless thought. The islanders trill ^H 
coming on deck in a moment or two. They'll carry the st^^| 
of your sudden strange agitation ashore. Rotch. if Rotc(^H 
be, may jLsk questions, get your description, and stop wh^^| 
he is. Do you mean that to happen?" cried I; and, wl^^| 
I had said this, I felt the blood mount like fire to my fo^H 
[I stretched out my hands toward the island, and, in a tit^H 
[uacoRtrollabie wrath that possessed me, motioued like a n^^| 
woman, as though 1 beheld an apparition, which my delifl^^| 
feonipelled me to seize and drag. Again I could har^H 
biic.athe ; and, though my heart was bursting to counsel l>^^| 
li could not utter a word. ^H 

] The sight of me in this state did him good ; I meanj^H 
;tnnde him .see the folly and uselessness of wild temper ^^| 
Lfaging words at such a time, ^^| 

\ '■ Yours is the passion, not mine," said he. " I have ma^H 
Up my mind. I know exactly what to do. I am glad to hsj^| 
■you hete to speak to. Words give relief, a little relief." ]^| 
He took my hands and brought them to my side ; and, Cla^^| 
ingmy arm, led me to the extremity of the deck houseawayfrM^I 
the open sitylight, under which the people below were sittii^H 
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" It's too swift, startling, wonderful to beat," I cried, sqi 

ing my brows to ease the vile ache of throbbing there. ■' Wbat 
du you mean to do ? " 

" Bring them into this brig and ket:p them in her till they 
confess ; though 1 should have to sail about the world wiih 
them till the vessel goes to pieces," he answered. 

" Then you won't settle upon that island ?" 

" Not now, not yet awhile, not until I have received Mes. 
sieurs Rotch and Nodder on board and dealt with them," 
He added, " I want time to think. My brain's in a whirl. I( 
Rotch hears that I'm the man who has charge of this brig he'll 
not come." 

" Peter Green knows your name." 

•' I believe not. He has not called me by my name, 
he ask it below? " 

" Not in my hearing." 

" Butler is no uncommon name ; and I'm changed : lotf 
changed to be recognized by the scoundrel in any descnjitiou 
of me Peter Green is capable of." 

" But Corporal Glass may recollect you, Tom, and Dame the 
ship you arrived off the island in." 

" That won't help Rotch. He wouldn't identily me as hts 
man by hearing the name of a ship he's not likely to have 
heard I sailed in." 

Here he began to pace the deck to and fro abreast of mc, 
with an air of violent agitation and his face scrowling and 
fierce as it was when I first came up. He looked at the 
island and cried, " My scheme is wholly changed. But I'htive 
not yet formed a resolution. We'll lallc it over when the 
Islanders are gone. Bates shall counsel me as well as you. 
Let me but get hold of them here, and, by my heavenly Maker, 
Marian, they shall swing if they don't sign a confession of 
my innocence." 

■' Tom, he calm now, dear. The islanders are leaving the 
cabin. Keep your feelirigs under. They stared at yoa at 
table. Here now may be God's own gift of a chance to esiat>- 
Hsh your innocence ; don'i risk it, don't spoil it by want of 
self control." 

" See to yourself," said he, almost smiling - and, as he spoke 
those words, the head of Peter Green showed above the t*»p of 
the ladder. The four islanders, accompanied by Mr Bales, 

I came on to the deck house roof. ^^ 

" Veil, und how vhas you now, marm ? " said the Dmcfaii|dl|^^| 
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1 answered Ihat ihe fresh air liad made me feel well again^ 
"Utld you. captain? Vhat viias your hurry? Vhas you 
^afraid of der vetter * I)er vctter vlias all right." 

■' Had any rollers here lately, Mr. Green ?" said Tom, in his' 
ordinary woice. 
" I tink dere vhas no rollers," answered the Dutchmaa, 
fiice six vceks." 

" Vou're in for a spell of quiet weather, captain," said old 

f Cotton. "We're obliged to you for a first rate blow ouL 

Jiinno how it is : there's a sweetness in wittles at sea which 

ny old teeth never can find in grub ashore." 

Hngan, who had stepped to the end of the deck honsc to see 

Bf the whaleboat rode safely, now joined us and enclaimed : 

f ' If you'd care to go ashore, capt'n, I'll remain in the brig in 

■your place." 

"No; 1 won't go ashore ; it i^n't as though I hadn't visited 
youi island. Perhaps you'll bring Glass off to-moiTO " ^" 

" Vhat vhas your name again, captain," said Gre< 

I may teli der governor vhen he asks who vhas his old frie^ 

in der brig?" 

L ■' Don't you teli him," exclaimed Tom, with a loud, fore 

lunoaCural laugh. "There is sometimes pleasure to be got a 

Pof surprise, Mr. Green. Besides, curiosity may coax him 11" 

' paying Oie a visit ; name me, and the corporal will say, ' ' 

yes, I remember,' and stop ashore. I propose this," he c<H 

tinued, speaking rapidly, as though to overwhelm jmmedia' 

thought in his hearers by crowding new ideas upon thel 

"f" First, what can you !ei us have ? " i 

r Old Daly answered that they could supply the brig witd 

Ismail quantity of fresh beef, plenty of potatoes, a little friT 

■egg5, poultry, and goats' flesh. 

I " We shall want to fill our watercasks ; will the islanders da 

(that for us if we send that boat ? " said Tom, pointing to the 

Ciiitde J/aro/d's quiTter boat, chocked in the room of the brig's 

' mghoat. 

" Oh, yes ; that shall be done," said old Cotton. 

"We'll take all you can let ns have," continued Toi 

K" And. by way of exchange— Mr. Rates, be good enough 1 

Jcarry our friends into the hold and break out some cases J 

B-wearing apparel. They shall value the stuff for tliemselver 

■' At once, sir ? " said Mr. Bates. 

' At once," responded Tom, stepping to the skylight to loj 
[ at the lime. " It's a quarter to three ; I shall wani 
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oliFing: for th« night, and don't want to tow that boat out to 
sea." 

The mate and liie islanders went away in a body. Tom 
began lo pace ihc deck, often gaiing at the island, bis brow 
knitted, his face very fierce and dark. 1 guessed by his loo*s 
be wished to be aloae, and quietly descended the ladder, at ihc 
fool of which stood Will smoking a pipe. 

'* Marian," he cried, " this is an amazing thing to happen .' " 

" Aye, but you mustn't look amazed. We mean to gel ibe 
wretches in out power. Sooner than come aboard they'd 
climb to the top of that island to escape Tom. if they suspected 
who we were." 

■■ What does Butler mean to do ? " 

" I can't tell you, because he doesn't himself know." 

"Bringing those fellows aboard doesn't look like your set- 
tling on the island, does ii ? " 

" Tom won't settle on that island now, not if two of the 
castaways there are Rotch and Nodder and we can tempt them 
into the brig." 

" And a precious good job for you," exclaimed the lad with 
his eyes fixed on the island. "Look at it! Imagine living 
out your life there. You've dined with specimens of its male 
society ; what are its ladies like ? The worth of Butler's love 
for you has sunk hideously in my esteem ever since he planned 
such a rathole as that for you to live on, merely because he's 
got to hide his head." 

" Hold your tongue," I cried. " Your esteem ! What sort 
of tape do boys like you measure the love of such a man ns 
Tom's with ? " 

The dear fellow puffed at his pipe with a little temper ; bat, 
controlling himself, said, " When the rogues come off they'll 
see Butler, and shout to be set ashore again." 

" We are not fools," said I ; and, my head beginning to ocfae 
again, and this sort of talk being profitless, 1 went into 4' 
deck house cabin and sat down. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

SHE S&ES CAPTAIN ROTCU AND MR. NODDGR AGAI 

Mr. Bates and tbe others ^vere a Long' time in the hold ; 
ihey found trouble in getting at the goods they wanted. I 
cleared the table and tidied the cabin, hot with thought all the 
time I worked. If Rotch and Nodder were truly on the island, 
and we got them into the brig, bow would thi& amazing adven- 
ture end ? 

Mntnnhile I held off from Tom ; 1 heard him walking over- 
bea<l ; the scheme he himself lighted on was sure to prove the 
hesi ; and I guessed when be wanted me he would seek me. 

At last Bates and the islanders came out of the hold. Tom , 
<les€ended the steps to talk with them, and I walked out \ 
hear what passed. 

Captain," said Peter Green, " vc vhas glad to exchad 
tnit a leedle of vhat ve hav seen. Dere vhas some goodi uJ 
ful shirts ; nod ve find der boots und flannel joost vhat ve| 
tankful for in a month or two." • 

' Very well," said Tom, who now had himself wholly undfl 
control ; " the arrangements will stand thus, Mr, Green ; 
take a three mile offing and heave to till daybreak. Yog'rt 
then come off in your whaleboat with all you're able to carrjry 
and bring some hands to carry our boat ashore for EresV 
water. Is the hose still connected with the cascade ? " 

" Aye. sir," said old Daly. 

" Boats water lying outside the surf ? " 

" Dot vhas so," said Peter Green. ^ 

" Well, when you've victualed and watered uS> you'll bring 
ff ihe three men who want to gel away." 

'Vhere vhas you bound to again, captain?" sa'td Peter 
jteen. " .Ach ! my memory." 

'* To Capetown," answered Tom, quick in his answer, as tljj 
report after the flash. " Will that suit them ? '* 

Dey vhas very grateful. Und so vhas ve. For languajd 
,of dat Captain Rotch does not always please Governor Gla^ 
He vhas impatient, und vhas imt enough tankfui to Gott f 
Ibis life. But den, poor doyfil, he has a vife und shilds | 
lome ; und den again he has lost his ship mic a goodt d 
pioperty far a bard verkiag seafaring man." 

After a little more conversation to this effect, the islandd 



[ gut their boat ali)ii)r&ide, shook hands with tis uN, and w^^ 
away. It was hard upon five o'clock. All day long a liglit 
brcene had been blowing. Now and again the water crisped 
' friskily close off the island, as though to a dowtirush of cold 
I breeze from the giant mountain slopes ; but the spread of air 
I was local, and no break uf it came within a mile of the bn^ 
I The sky was pure cloudless blue — the rich sky of the Aniipo- 
I dean summer — and the ocean flowing stately, in majestic folilb 
I of swell, was, at this hour, of a most lovely violet color. The 
I beautiful tint of sea and sky was in the atmosphere, ant) 
I tinged the lofty mass of mountain to its snow line. The 
I vapor of the morning had dissolved upon thai eminence. It 
I now stood in naked lovely grandeur ; the wesieiiiig suii^thiiie 
I flung a faint, delicate dye of rose upon the snow on top ; and 
I the same fair tint lived in the line of foam that boiled the 
I length uf the whole base of the bit of solitary land. Tlie 
I white whaleboat making for the island showed like a melting 
I snowflake as she rose and sank upon the blue heave. 
I " We'll head out three miles, Bates," said Tom, " and iheii 
I sit down and talk." 

I The maincopsail was swung, and the brig's jib boom slowly 
Grounded into the north. I went to the galley to see to the 
\ fire, and boil water for tea. While the brig was crawling (or 
I the offing Tom needed, I prepared a meal ; and, by the time 
\ she was brought to a stand, supper was on the cabin table. 
I There was nothing in sight — no feather-tip of remote blip's 
I canvas — nothing but that mountain of Tristan d'Acunha, now 
[ darkening low down, then strangely glowing to the snow with 
I gleams here and therp, as of waterfalls. 

\ The helm was secured. The brig was under topsails and 
I foresail only. Small need for a constant lookout on such 
I a bright, calm, sweet evening as this. We sealed ourselffe* ..it 
I the table ; but neither Bates, nor Will, nor myself broke lUc 
[ silence, till Tom spoke. 

I "Some wonderful things have happened," said he, " sifii^ 
I the convicts seized the ship ; but nothing so wonderful as tbcMW 
I men being on the island I meant to hide myself in." 
I " It's God's doing," said the mate. 
I Tom inclined his head. 

[ " There's no doubt of their being the right men d'ye tb9 
I sir ? " exclaimed Will. I 

I ■' The Arab Chief, my lad, and then Rolch and Noddf 
Oh, no doubt, Johnstone." 
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I " You'll not take it amiss, Butler," said the mate, " if I iJH 
what notions you've formed, what resolutions may have cotn9 
into your head ? " V 

" First as to receiving them on board," said Tom, speakini^ 
I quietly and leisurely, though there was a look in his face whicn^ 
' put an accent and meaning into his words that the ear, with 
the eyes closed, would not have caught. " / must be out of 
sight. Glass may come off : I'll lie up iu my cabin and sham 
indisposition. Should Glass come. I'll talk to him in my 
berth. You'll receive the men. and attend to all that needs 
looking after, until the islanders go and sail's trimmed. I'll 
1 theiishow myself." He looked at me as he said this, and smiled. 
[ " I quite understand," said Mr. Bates. " You can leave 
f everything to me." 

" Bates, I would trust you with my life." He paused with 

' his eyes fixed upon the mate. " Afterward, you're thinking ? " 

he continued. " Well, that may be as it shall turn out, but 

I've sworn this by my heart, by that lady there, and by 

, my Maker, that, having them, I'll not let go of them. Bates, till 

they've signed a declaration of my innocence, and their own 

' villainy, witnessed by all hands : that, having them," he 

I repeated, with the blood mounting into his face, and his eyes 

' glowing as though he were in a high feter, " I'll keep them 

' on the high seas to give them time to sign ; failing which, I'll 

hang them at the yardarms of this brig though it should come 

I to my going to the South Sea to find savages for ihei 

1 executioners." 

I The fire, the passion, the intensity with which he t. 
I these words made his delivery tragically startling and impre 
ive. Bates' countenance fell ; Will was pale and alarm^ 
I my own spirit was in hot sympathy with Tom's : I felt all B 
[ rage, and his resolution to give the two devils the alternative of 
I confessing the truth or of being hanged worked in me like a 
I strong and flaming drink, and ran my blood in fire to my verj 
'■ linger ends. 

\ " You're never in earnest, Butler ? " said the 
I voice. 

Tom scowled at him. 
I '■ Why, man, consider ; put your respectability on one sldi 
1 and reflect — those two fellows swore me into jail, into the 
I hulk, into the convict ship, into long months of associatioQ. 
, with felons whose crimes^niany of them — barely stoppc 
short of murder. It is to their training of me they'll owe ib^ 
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\ hanging if it comes to it. They've made a devil of rae. 
\ sliati find me a devil." 

Mr. Bates glanced at me somewhat nervously, and i 
•■Well. Butter, first let's get them: then we shali be i 
\ they're the men ; and when we've got them we mnst hoi 
I they'll confess." 

I " They'll not go out of this ship alive unless they confei 
§said Tom. 

" If tliey confess under terror will their confession beJp | 
?" said Will. 

" Johnstone \a the son of a lawyer. Bates," said Tot 

" But there's good sense in the question, Butler," said I 
P mate. " They may swear their confession was a lie ; CbaL IQ 

ire forced into telling it by your threats to hang Ihem." 

"The terms of the confession shall provide against I" 
I and every man in this ship shall witness it. Let them confg 
J I'll take my chance of what may follow." 

" Will Rotch and the other be free here, Tom ? " I aske< 

" No." 

" Then we remain short-handed as before," said WilL 

" There's a seaman along with the two — you've forgi 
I him," exclaimed Tom. "' He'll make four, and Marian &^ 

"Where do you propose to head when you slact?" 
I claimed the mate. 

"North, Bates, I can't keep you and young Johtlsrt 

\. Not likely ! You'll help me to work the brig as l_ 
I as soundings ; then go ashore in whatever will take y.ou, «]« 
I with the yarn that we'll manufacture before that time." 

" What'U you do ? " said the mate. 

"Oh, keep the sea — keep the sea until Rotch and No( 
I" confess. Eh, Marian ! This brig's a tight little hooic J 
ft us, as safe a retreat in its way as the island ; helping Udf 
^^ucb an issue of truth, or justice, or retribution as we sliqf 
Knever be able to work out in Glass' settlement. Eh. 
Igirl ? As lief be here as on a rock : and then theo 
Ka devil's cruise with our two Old Bailey witnea 
■ hatches ! Why, 'twould be like one of our old rivefq 
I ban jaunts — so pretty and lively that we may griw 
rogues' confession ends it. 

'■ We'll take Miss Johnstone ashore with us," said Gat 
'■ when the time comes for us to go." 

1 looked at him with a frown ; Tom's eye was upon me 9 
Vhe laughed, but with little merriment. 
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*■ You and Mariaii'll never handle this brig alone," said Will.* 

Tom was looking at me and pcetended not lo hear him. 
Bates left the table to see that all was right with the little 
vessel. By the time he returned 'I'om's mood had changetl. J 
He spoke quietly and without the least temper of the morrow'^ 
arrangements. It was dark by the time the talk had ended.l 
I lighted the cabin lamp, Will the binnacle lamp ; and TdtB 
and Bates walked the roof of the deck house in earnest talk-. 
Will beckoned me out of the cabin to tvhere he was standingJ 
near the wheel, and said softly, " Marian, beware of Toed ; he'^ 
been driven mad." 

" No more mad than you are," said 1. 

" What does he mean by talking of swinging the two men ! "^ 

" I'll help him if he asks me," said I. 

" And be hanged. This is what comes of following a con-^ 
vict's fortunes. He speaks of himself as a devil. He Ulkfi 
like one anyhow. Worst of all, he's making you one. There 
shall be no bang:ing, by God, if I'm here to stop it, though 
Butler should pistol me for interfering ! " _ 

•' You're excited, and 111 not talk with you," 

" Mustn't he be mad," he exclaimed, careful, however, 
keep his voice sunk, "to threaten to sail about with you aioiu 
ill this brig till the fellows under hatches as he calls it confess ]^ 
Suppose they make up their minds to see which will tire first ft 
Besides, how are two of you to sail a brig of this bulk ? WliyJ 
his island scheme was beautiful sanity alongside this last bit? 
of roaring madness." 

" I'll ask you to mind your own business," I cried. " Havel 
you a heart ? Have you any capacity of feeling ? Did thosd 
two fellows spare Tom? Look what they've brought him tQ,9 
lAod shall we not right ourselves in our own fashion if th^F 
"lance offers ? Wear irons as Tom has, sweat in forced laboa 
B a convict's dress, be ruined, degraded, broken-hearted'. yeS^ 
inocent as Tom is, and imagine the villains who falsely swor« 

i into ruin, misery, exile, in your power. Would yon dampff 
fiieir pale brows with lavender water, wash their weary feet,! 
'" J- them yourforgivenesswith caresses, promise to plead foJ 
Stem in your prayers ? Pshaw! You're no man. Will." 

1 swung on my heels in a passion, and left hira. 

That evening, until ten or thereabouts, we sat in the cabiojl 
[ believe Tqm guessed what was in Will's raind. The \aiSF 
liad a bright, handsome face. A little thing would bring hiafl 
beait into his eyes, and all that he felt he looked, with coloi; I 
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when he <: 



1 1 paleness, 

seetng Lieutenant Chimmo murdered, with a Rne light of 
merriment when he was amused. For the first time I coult! 
recall, my sweetheart went carefully, and with scarce any 
temper, through the story of Rotch's accusation. He related 
liow he had punished the man for rudeness to a young lady at 
a South American fandango ; how he had rcporied him, ami 
lost him his berth, for sleeping while on duty, and for iiUier 
reasons. He exactly described how the treacherous, shocking 
conspiracy against him had been worked out and executed 
by Rotch, with the help of Nodder ; how the holes had been 
pierced by Rotch, the auger hidden in his (Tom's) cabin, (be 
iazarette entered by Rotch when there was no sort of store» 
in it at that time to warrant the visit\ He said he never 
understood why Nodder conspired against him. He supposed 
Rotch had tempted the beast with drink, with an offer of 
money, and the promise of a male's place in the bark if he 
(Rotch) got command. With his eyes fixed upon Will, he 
drew a few pictures of his sufferings in jail and of his life in 
the hulk. 

Bates listened closely. The worthy fellow was stirred to 
the heart by Tom's simple recital of his wrong and safferings. 
Will's face flushed wiih sympathy and temper as he listened. 
I see his looks now, as he leaned on the table under ihe ciibni 
lamp, with his eyes moistening at intervals. As for me, [ SAt 
quiet till Tom had done, though I was half distracted by tbc 
passion and grief, the wrath and wild regrets whtch arose as 
mv sweetheart proceeded ; until, on his ending with a sob tii 
his voice and his hands to his brow, I could bear myself ns. 
longer ; and, springing up, I flung my arms around hiiu and 
held him to me. with my lips pressed to his cheek, down which 
my own tears ran. 

■■ Curse them ! " cried Will, starting up. " They shau't Ihw 
fiir Ihe want of a hangman if they don't confess." 

He made the sentence violent by a strong forecastle oath ; 
and, striking the table with his clenched fist, walked out of tlMf 
cabin talking loudly to himself out of his overwrought f«c(. 
ings. 

The rest of the night passed quietly. Tom bade me go 10 
bed, and [ went to my berth, but not before I had piic«d the 
deck for a quarter of an hour with him. 1'he weather WAS 
wonderfully silent and the darkness beautiful with stJirs. Tba- 
Jtght wind held : the four of us prayed it would hold tilt ifter^ 
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ly break, though Tom saiiJ the islanders, at Ihis time of ihd 
;ar, made ntjlhiog of putting out to sea to vessels six or everf 
light miles ilislant. The large black swell rolled soundlessly \ 
_ iff the ocean no noise came save the low faint thunder of tho 
Eurf, whitening afar at the base of the giant shadow. I slepH 
but litlie : all the most tragic and startling incidents of thin 
passage of my life, from the hour when news of Tom's impris^ 
oiiment was given to me at Ramsgate by my aunt, 
naught — were as trifles lighter than thinnest air — atungsidid 
lighting upon Rotch and Nodder in yonder islane^ 
hidden away in the heart of earth's mightiest stretch of waters 
The instant I heard a movement on deck I sprang out oP 

bunk, appareled myself for the day, and, going forth, 
nd a streak of granite-colored dawn in the east, the night 
111 black and fidl of stars over our mastheads and in the west, 
and Tom and the others squaring the yards to a light north- 
erly wind that would directly float us toward the island. 

The sun rose ; the day flashed out clear and cloudless to 
bis beam ; Will took the helm, and the island soared directly 
over our bow, rich with the morning dyes, to where it vanished 
in motionless masses of steam-white vapor. I lighted the 
galley fire and got breakfast ; having hove the brig to within a 
mile and a half of the settlement, we made a meal on deck, 
Tom every few minutes leveling the telescope at the beach 
where tHe whaleboat lay. 

At about eight o'clock the island boat put ofi. She came 
slowly, floating deep, and looked pretty full of men. When 
she was midway Tom, after talking quietly and earnestly with 
Bates, withdrew to his cabin to feign sickness, as had been 
arranged. On the boat drawing alongside I observed that all 
the people were strangers, saving old Daly. There were eighff 
men. some of them young : Daly made the ninth. 1 had s 
posed, while the boat approached, that Rotch and NoddcJ 
ere among the little crowd in her ; but no faces answered t 
leirs, which 1 recollected as clearly — the handsome featui 
Rotch, the red locks and wall eye of the curled, sour, drir 
iddencarpenter Nodder— as though I beheld their likcnesscsJ 
The boat was handsomely laden with potatoes, pieces ofl 
;sh beef, poultry, eggs, and other produce. Daly came 
le side with a little bright tin can in his hand ; lie ir 
itepped up to me, and, with a quaint old sea bow a 
!a flourish, said he had taken the liberty to bring me off i 
ilk ; 'twas fresh from one of his own cows thaj 
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morning, be assured me ; there was, no sweeter draught, a3B 
be, than a can of new milk afiera few monttts of salt water. I 
ibanked him heartily ; of all delicious draughts the dclicatcst 
that I remember in seventy -seven years, was that drink o£ new 
milk from the island of Tristan d'Acunha. 

Daly mid Mr. Bates Chat Corporal Glass was still loo unwell 
to come off ; he sent his compliments to the captain and 
begged a visit. Bates answered that the captain was poorly 
anJ confteed to his bed. Then Daly brought the islanders np 
to OS and introduced them ; two of them were sons of the cor- 
poral, others sons of Cotton, Swain, and Green. Daly's owa 
son vas a man of about thirty ; strong, active, and good-look- 
ing, tinctured with the blood of a mulatto mother. They 
swiftfy discharged their whaleboat. got the Childe HarWJ't 
quarter boat out, stowed caslcs for filling with fresh water, and 
pulled away for the island. 

i went to Tom and gave him the news. He came out of his 
berth on hearing the islanders were gone, and walked about 
the deck, and looked at the stuff that had been brought oS ; 
then went with Bates and Will into the hold, where they passed 
tip one to another, a number of parcels of clothing, till as mnclt 
was on deck as the provisions which had been brought off were 
worth. It was past one o'clock when the boats pui off for ibe 
brig. The whaleboat came along with ours in tow. It was 
blowing a soft steady air of wind out of the nonh : the slcf 
was cloudless; Che rippling of water made you think of a 
gentle noise of girlish laughter, and the heave of the swdl 
shouldered in stately volumes out of the west, wide drawn add 
round-backed, so that the movements of the brig were like a 
pulse. Tom rested the telescope on the bulwark rail, and 
looked at the approaching boats, He continued to gaze ; { 
feared the boats would draw near enough to enable the people 
to see him. He suddenly turned to me with a pale face, that 
was yet dark with a frown, and exclaimed : •' Marian, Rutch 
and Nodder are there ! " With that he gave the telescope to 
Bates, and merely adding ; " Report when the islanders are 
gone and you've trimmed for the start," he walked to bit 
berth. 

My heart now began to beat wildly, and I fell faint and sick 
with escitement. Will and Bates looked at me : 1 said, " I'll 
withdraw to the end of the deck house : does not my faoa j 
a story ? " ~ 

"Vou look like a ghost," exclaimed Will, "aodj 
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^Hbes are like live coaX^. Go ri^ht away aft and keep qutetj 

^Hnd take time to screw ynur tiiiiHestrings of nerves into tune] 

^Blr. Bates and I'll ipaiiagt; better without yim." I 

^V 1 mounted to the roof of the house and posted myself at tha 

^■extreme end ; there was a chair there. I placed it so Uiafl 

1 could command a vievr of the gangway and there 1 sat, stitfl 

very siCk and faint, detesting myself for this weakne^sjl 

yet excusing myself loo, for surely never could there happen 

a moment in a woman's life more charged with supreioe tru^iM 

interest than this, ■ 

The two boats drew alongside, the quarter boat laden wicfl 

casks of fresh water. The first to step on deck was Rotch, S 

knew him instantly. His face, while he stotid in the wttnesH 

box giving evidence against Tom, had burnt itself into tnw 

memory ; I should have hecn able then, as I should be ablM 

DOW, to pick him out in a moment from among a tliuusandl 

He sprang into the main chains and got over the bnlwarka 

actively. He was dressed in blue cloth and a blue clulli cnfl 

with a naval peak ; his face was sallow as though he wajl 

newly recovered from an illness; he was of Tom's heighfl 

irithout my sweetheart's manly breadth and inimitabl<fl 

sailorly carriage ; he was an exceedingiy handsome man. nianJ 

might have thought him handsomer than Tom. "■ 

After he had come on board, there was some delay. Tva 

or three vigorous islanders then climbed over the side ; andS 

with much trouble and no little peril^for the swell hove thd 

boat very high and sank her very low, while the brig leanedl 

heavily away, and then depressed her other rail till yofl 

thought she had submerged the Hoe of it— ilie carpcgteM 

Nodder was lifted through the gangway. He stood i^da 

difficulty, and leaned upon an islander's arm. He was M 

some little distance from me, but my sight was gotxi. H3 

seemed ghastly ill : the ghastlier because of the length of bin 

greasy carroty locks of hair and the villainous aspect he toon 

from his deformed eye. He was dressed in old canvaifl 

trousers, an old monkey jacket, and a fur cap. 1 

1 had lost sight of Rotch. Bates spoke to Nodder, Wfiiha 

this was doing, a third fellow came on board. He was Johd 

Collins, the seaman who had been saved with Rotch and tha 

carpenter. He took hold of Nodder, and led him slown 

forward, and helped him into the forecastle through ibfl 

^^Scuttlc. 1 

^K I'll now tell you what happened as straightforwardly andl 
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briefly as I can dictate it. The islanders went to woTk tn get 
the water on board and stow tlie caslcs. They sprang like 
goats, so fleet were liieir sure feci, as mountaineers. Collins 
came out of the forecastle and helped them. I walked toward 
ihe forepart ot the deck house to observe that man. He was 
just a plain, average example of foremsat haud : freckled, 
vel low- haired, a mat of reddish beard upon bis throat, big. 
silly, wandering eyes ; his clothes duck breeches, flannel shift, 
and an old Scotch cap. I drew back, hearing the voice o( 
Rotch, and returned to my chair. 

Presently they had whipped all the water beiow, and wefc 
busy in hoisting the quarter boat aboard. While this wu 
doing, Rotch came up the deck house steps. He looked at 
the island while he mounted the ladder, and did not observe 
me till he vas on the roof of the house. He came to a staoil 
very abruptly ; and, after staring with many tokens of astonish* 
ment in his posture and looks, lifted his cap. I turned my 
head. No doubt he was surprised to see a well dressed 
woman sitting on the deck house top of that little brig of two 
hundred tons. Well dressed I was, as dress then went. To 
be sure I had worn my gown every day during the fortnight 
we had been on board the Old Stormy ; but then, it wat 
almost a new dress when I took it off and packed it up M 
Woolwich, and it still looked new. I remember that gown 
very well. It was of black merino, with a velvet cape, long 
sleeres, for which I had no wristbands, the bodice with an 
embroidered collar, and bound to the waist by a hand. My 
hat was narrow brimmed, with curled feathers. This son of 
headgear had not long been in fashion when I purchased [ha 
thing. I was without jewelry and other finishing details; 
but the fellow Rotch, at a little distance, would detect ntf 
omissions. He found a well dressed, nay, 1 may almost call 
the figure a fashionably dressed woman, viewing the proceed- 
ings of the islanders, and his bearing and prolonged 3tan 
expressed his surprise. 

I was unable to look at him, that is while he looked at mft 
The devil that was in Tom was in me too , I could have sb(A 
the horrid villain, as he stood there. Rut now in the conteiV 
of my eyes 1 beheld him approaching. I trembled violentlyiy 
the throbbing of ray, heart made me feel ill again. Yet I' 
thought to myself if the man accosts me I must answer hioi 
and be civil Times are when the human instincts are pfe- 
ternatural in divination. The contagion of our secret may be 



in the air. Such must be tbai villain's conscience that let him 
suspect « trap, no matter how dim and faint his suspicion, he'd J 

fling himBclf into the whaleboai while she was still alongside,* 
and Tom would lose him. I 

Righiiy orwrongly, thus I thought 'in the few seconds of hi^ 
approach : and now he stood close and was addressing me. I 

" May 1 inquire," said he, lifting his cap again, "if I havtifl 
the pleasure of speaking to the wife of the captain of tliiitl 
brig ? ■• I 

I knew that my face was of a milky whiteness ; my moulhv 
iwas dry, my breathing labored. I answered low and tremu-fl 
lously, " 1 am not the wife of the captain." I 

Do not believe that I was afraid ; I was sick, and cold, andfl 
shivered with the passion I hid ; i dared not lift my eyes lesthl 
beholding the dog with his smile and bland looks, I shoultl'l 
leap lo my feet, spit in his face, strike and curse him. I 

" Vou are perhaps a, passenger, madam ? " said he. I 

1 slightly inclined my head, keeping my eyes fastened uponfl 
the island. m 

" I understand," he continued, " that this brig's destinatioLM 
16 Table Bay, It is very fortunate for me that you have calle(M 
here. Ship's visits grow scarcer and scarcer, and a man MigfaM 
easily be imprisoned for a whole H7e!veraonth in yondcrv 
wretched but hospitable little colony." " 

At this instant Will came up the ladder and stood at the 
bead of the steps, astounded to observe me talking with Rotch. 

" My misfortunes have been overwhelming." continued the 
villain, speaking in a tone that let me kiii>w he preserved hig ■ 
courtesy-smile, though I never turned myeyesfrom theisland,J 
save when J glanced at Will. ■' My beautiful ship, the ^nrij 
CAief, a vessel I was as proud of as a man of hi& handsoniefl 
■ life, was burnt to the water's edge through two or three* 

loondrel seamen broaching the cargo with a naked lightj 

,r sufferings in the boat were terrible. We put oft withfl 

.lely a day's allowance of fresh water, and a handful or twofl 
of biscuits. The islanders may have, told you in what stati^ 
they found us. My mateNoddcr is very ill. He injured hmi-a 
self somehow, when leaving the ship, 1 hope your captainB 
will not be disappointed. He probably counts upon the help! 
of three working men. 1 shall he very happy to do my share, B 
I am sorry lo hear that he is not well. Pray, madam, what isl 
liis name' The islanders who -were off here yesterday didfl 
n<.i gel 11." ■ 
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I rose, saying under my brealh, "Excuse lae, I w^im lo 
speak to that young gentlemaD," and walked to Will, pnmiiig 
as though a poisoned arrow had pierced oie, with an ungubh 
of emotion I could no longer support. 

" He came and spoke to mc," I whispered, " I must bavt 
torn his eyes out had I listened longer." 

I went dowa the ladder and stood near the wheel. Mr. 
Bates stepped over frum the gangway to tell me that he be- 
lieved the carpenter Nodder was a dying man. ■* He lias 
only shipped himself for us lo bury him," said he, " he'll poll 
HO more ropes in this world." 

"God won't let him die till he confesses, I hope," satd I. 
" The villain Rotch addressed me just now, and has made roe 
sick and mad, Mr. Bates, with his talk of his beautiful ship the 
Arab Chief. When will those islanders let us get away ?" 

There remained, however, little to be done. They had 
chocked and secuied the quarter boat, and were now gathered 
in a group round the parcels of clothing they had agreed lo 
take in exchange for watering us, and for provisions. Bates 
left me to join them. Daly said they were very well satisfied J 
the old man then told the others to pass the bundles joto tlW 
whaleboat. Jnst over my head stood Rotch talking with WrU, 
He was speaking of me, asked if I was a relation of the- fnp- 
tain, if I lived at Capetown, and so forth. Hi 
" What's your captain's name? " to which Will r' 
had, by running down the ladder although he Ikm 
the inqtiiry, because of some sodden .call upon hi- 

The islanders now went away ; before going I 
others shook hands with us. The old nmu-of-w.n 
ing my hand, exclaimed. ■' Ele.ss your pretty face, i 

* up my old h»me to me. Ye'll not take an old m,, ^ 

nraiss. May God be wi' ye, and my prayers sh^jll yo ^uiw, 
wi" )-e for your safety." He then, with the others, called «, 
farewell to Rotch, who remained on top of the deck lioUM 
looking down ; and in a few minutes the white whaleboat witft' 
her simple, hearty, honest crew was pulling away for itic 
lonely towering island. 

Mr. Bates bade the new hand, Collins, ship the gangway. 
Rotch came down and looked at the compass that Moad 
before the little wheel I was nigh, and he took but a peep 
on seeing me. 

" Johnstone, take the wheel," said the mate, " while w« 
swing the yards." 
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Ho a»d Collins walked to the main-topsai! brace; Rotch^ 

JolUiwcd and pulled with them. ^ 

"I'hcy braccil the yards fore and aft ; and, while they wer^f 

relaying the rupcs in the waist, 1 heard Rotch say, " This is^| 

attt bowline, isn't it, for a northerly wind, and an east-by^ 

horth course ? " The mate did not answer. ifl 

k 'l'h« brig was at this time under topsails and foresail onlyfl 

nnd some fure-arul-aft canvas. The wind had scanted, bu9 

a. weak air; the breasts of the sails lifted, and the stem 
■pf tJie brig drove ripples from the bows, and the giant mass 
5pt land on the starboard quarter slid almost imperceptibly 
[into the wake. 

" Collins," cried Bates, " take the wheel from that youiiEl 

gefllleman/' ^B 

The mate then stepped up to me, leaving Rotch in tb^| 

P^KJ^t, that is near the little caboose. ■ 

■ " Now," said he, looking somewhat pale, " what's next t^| 
R done ? " ■ 

P » Call Rotch aft," said I ; " I'll bring Captain Butler out."H 
" Collins," said the mate, " keep her just as she goes, Capfl 
tain Rotch, will you please step this way into the cabin ?'" ■ 
I went in first ; Bates and Will followed. 1 saw RoU'lfl 
coming as I knocked on Tom's door and entered. My sweeifl 
heart stood against his bunk, one hand gripping the edge <lH 
it, and his head inclined forward in a strained, hearkenitt^f 
posture. His face was colorless, the expression hard aiigH 
l^^t ; his eyes shone under the shadow of a fierce determifl 
^^Btion. , ■ 

^^B[S3ttl, speaking with difliculty, so great was my agitatioi^^ 
^^KThe islanders have left the brig. We have started, and th^| 
^^K^n'fi in the cabin." H 

^^K'- Bates iind Will ? They must hear and see." H 

^■- They, too, are in the cabin." ■ 

^^■" Vfherc'-s Nodder?" H 

^^B" Lying ill in the forecastle." ■ 

^^KOn this he opened the door and went out ; I was at hlfl 
^^Bels. Rotch stood on the other side of the cabin table, Wilfl 
^H^Tbe fool, and near him Bates; Rotch was at that instanfl 
^Hddressing the mate. When he saw Tom the movement of btfl 
^Hips was arrested as though he had been shot through th^| 
^Keart. He stared in a sort of gaping way ; the expression iS 
^^Hlot to be described. Let me call it chilling, benumbing amaz^H 
^^■lent ; with horror and fear like a sort of life creeping into i^| 
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I li^d read of in<:n changing color under mental teiuiod W^H 
extravagant kiud ; 1 witnessed this now : while Rotch lool^^ 
gaping, the blankiiess of amazement taking a viulity from tl»e 
incrawling of horror, his balls of sight strained as Chough lie 
beheld his fate in the form of some frightful phantom, )iis 
complexion changed color ; not from the white of feat to ilic 
crimson of rage ; it turned, while I looked, into a sort of dim 
bluish purple, as if he had been poisoned. Ht& lips then 
moved, and he stammered out in a voice that was half a scream 
— ihe words bursting from him — " You here ! " The next 
instant he sprang toward the door. Bui Tom stood close lo 
the entrance ; with a single stride he blocked the way, and 
said, " Stand back." 

" Let me go ! " cried Rotch, suddenly recovering the full 
use of his lungs. " Mr. Bates, help me to signal the islaiul 
boat. She's not ashore yet. That man means to murder me. 
You're not going to stand by and allow him to take my life ? • 
Let me go ! There's time to recall the boat. Thai man 
means to take my life. I call upon you to save me. By Ood. 
I never suspected this .' " 

He plunged afresh at the door. 1 don't doubt that terror 
and rage gave him the strength of two, or even three men at 
that moment; yet Tom met him as he came, caught liim by 
the throat, and hurled him against the bulkhead from which he 
had run, driving him against the solid wooden wall with a 
crash which you'd think should have beaten him in rccwl 
senseless upon his face. 

'■ No violence, no violence, 1 beg. gentlemen ! '.' shouted the 
mate, 

■' Stir but a step and I'll strangle you ! " said Tom, malcing- 
A .single stride toward Rotch. ' 

" Collins," roared the villain, " they've brought me into this 
ship to murder me. Help I I'm your captain. Qntizk, 
Collins ! Signal to the whalcboal ! Vorl yout helm fur the 
island " 

Will rushed to the door. 

'■Stop where you are," he shouted, "there's no mnfdec 
being done here. Nobody's going to be hurt. Keep j'imr 
luH. If you're just a little bit off your course you will be sent 
to hell !" 

"Marian. Bales, Johnstone," exclaimed Tom, poinlin); at 
Rotch, "that's the man you have sometimes heard ine 
name. He is called Rntch— Samuel Rotch He WOE mychtef 



mate aboard the Ara6 CAief — I gave you the story last "ightfl 
You san bow I dealt with him just now ; it was in that way Tm 
served him at Valparaiso when ihe toad insulted a tady of mjfl 
acquaintance at a datice there. I'hat was the man who sleprifl 
in his watch on deck when the sea was thick with shippings 
he lost his berth, but I got him another ; and I let him senra 
inuler me in the Arai Chief, when he was named as chief mate^fl 
Vuu, Rotch " — he drew a pistol from his pocket, ore of the^ 
Ijiace we bad found in the brig, and put it upon the table j* 
for some while he eyed Rotch steadily in silence, I believe he 
meant to shoot him — had he offered, I, standing close beside, 
should have struck away the hand that attempted to hinder 
him, J 

Rotch looked ghastly, he trembled from head to foot ; hiij 
hands worked with a strange spasmodic motion as thouglM 
he would lift and clasp them in entreaty, "J 

" You, Rotch," said Tom, after a silence that had lasted at 
least a minute — a minute that seemed an hour ; " we were on 
very good terms during the first part of our voyage. I talked 
to you somewhat freely, told you of my engagement with Ihis^ 
young lady, of my venture in the bark and to what extent n 
had protected it, and I spoke hopefully of the voyage to fonS 
And all the time you xvere plotting my ruin. Was it that yotn 
hated me for that little affair at Valparaiso? For reportinff" 
you and -losing you a berth ? For holding command in a ship 
which you supposed you'd obtain charge of, if you could get 
me out of the road ? Surely, you, Rotch, these provided but 
shabby foundations for the heavy weight of villainy you con^ 
structed upon them," V 

At this point he picked up the pistol, and replaced it in hifl 
pocket. J 

" What was yonr scheme ? Nodder was second mate and 
rrpemer. What you promised him, how you bribed him, 
fil'iu'lknow — he'll tell before he dies. But what you did was 
Bis : You took an auger from his tool chest ; you and he— 
jerced the skin and side in the lazaretle; you plugged Ihu 
pier skin, hid the auger in my berth— yoii found it easily—^ 
h>k men to li.sten to the water flowing ; brought them inltil 

jf berth, searched for the anger, charged me with attempt^ 
:nttle the ship, and made a prisoner of me. Was ihiM 

ilh his eyes fixed upon the deck^ 



" Marian," said Tom, " you were preseu! at my trial. You 
Tcuietnber how glibly lie gave his evidence and answered 
questions on his oatli. Will he take his oath now th^L ha 
siory was true.' Vnu, Rotch, here stands my ((tend ttaics, 
who has judged me throughout a wronged man ; here ^unds 
Miss Johnstone's cousin, who believes me innocent ; ben 
stands that Miss Johnstone about whom I tiave so ohea 
laJked to you. They hear me, they will lislen to you. Is it 
true ihat 1 attempted to scuttle the Ara6 ChitJ f " 

Rotch kept silence.- 

"Bates, Johnstone," coiitinued Tom, "you see how U i& 
He swore it on the Bible. He made a feloa of me. He 
ruined my life — ^liroke my heart. He's mute now. Dbsent 
him ! Does he fear lo speak because I'm armed t " 

He whipped the pistol out of his pocket, pointed it dovn^ 
and fired it into the deck. 

"Now take courage. Speak ! Did I attempt to scuttle the 
Arai Chief, or was the charge your and Nodder's conspiracy 
against me?" 

The man. with an ashen face, now folded bis arms, biH 
made no reply, keeping his eyes still rooted to the deck. 

"Captain Rotch," exclaimed Mr. Bates, " it's clear to my 
mind, it's been clear to me all through, that you've dtme thkf 
gentleman such a horrible wrong that no fiend could imagine 
anything worse or more cruel. Act the man now, and own to 
it; clear him, and, by so doing, sweeten your own conscicnco 
against that call which'il be coming to you from God, soonec 
or later. You'll fare less ill by shelling out, than by IcceptDC 
silent. Look, man, how yoii are in our power ! " 

At these words Rotch lifted his gray eyes and gaiicd steadily 
at Tom ; never could I have imagined such an expression of 
hate in the human face ; he gaeed, then sank his eyes again, 
but never spoke. 

"Rotch, you shall have time," Tom said. "In this hrij 
you remaiti till the confession you dictate has been signed liy 
you and witnessed by those who are in the vessel. TittteycW 
shall have ; its duration Mr. Batesand 1 will settle. If, aiiht 
expiration of the time I allow, you refuse to prove mJ ih?- 
innocent man you know rae to be. then, by the Eternal Godof 
heaven and justice, I'll hang you at the yardarm." 

This said he strode to the end of the cabin, and openii)f> the 
door of th« last berth on the port side, he cried out, " WiUkj 
here." 
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H[Rotdi raised hU head and slowly looked around him. A 
^K>ndefful change had happened in the man's countenance; 
^B, wa& bloated and swollen. Parts of his face were livid anil 
^Kits a ghastly white ; hJs eyes had a strained appearance and 
^Hemed to project. I once saw a man tumble down in a fi t J 
^BiiT isy house at Stepney, and Rotch's face reminded nie oCl 
^Kac man's when they turned him over and lifted his bead. I 
^K'- Walk into this berth," cried Tom. I 

^B7liis time the villain obeyed ; he moved slowly, supporting 
^Hnself by the table as he went ; he entered the little cabta, 
^^■d Tom shut the door and loclied it. 

HE" He's as much astounded as frightened," said Bates, 
^■surely he'd have thought to meet anyone down here sooner 
^BPn you. Where would he reckon you are, Butler, if not 
^^ross the seas ? Not afloat, and in charge of a small brig, 
anyhow." 

'■ Tom." said I, " he'll hang rather than confess. He looked 
at you with a horribly malicious, wicked eye." 

My sweetheart came to the table and leaned upon it to 

^aihe and rally. He was very pale, but his eyes glowed 

~y\ the light of a savage satisfaction, and his general exprcs- 

(a was one of sullen, wrathful exultation. The hour was 

ly about four o'clock. We had made no midday meat, 
tfied Tom if I should get some dinner for the little compann 

I"- Aye," said he, "but first I want a word with our new band 
■ke the wheel from him, Will, and send him in." 
f rhe man Collins entered, dangling his Scotch cap. Hew 
■red ; the pistol report had no doubt frightened him heartily^ 
fe wheel stood immediately in front of the house, the doc 
■il Utile windows were open, and the man would need to b 
^f not to hear what had passed. 
•"What's your name ? " said Tom. 
" John Collins, sir." 

" What was your rating aboard the Arab Chief i " 
" Able seaman, sir," 

" I'm master of this little brig till I find an owner for her," 

" We're going to work her north so as to get 

real Britain handy abuard, should any of us turn sick of the 

ind want to go ashore. We're nut bound to the Cape as 

ire been led to believe. It'saililie same to you, 1 suppose?" 

, rather make a straight passage home, of course. 
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L pirates, 
lead you to fear. You can cheer up, my lad, n-ckoii that 
you've got a good berth, and that all will go well with you. 
See here, now ; I commanded the Arab Chief wlicp KtiU:h 
was her chief tnate, and Nodder second and. carpenter. Thon! 
two scoundrels swore that I attempted to scuttle her, tu defrauO 
the insurance offices ; ihey brouglil me before the court awl 
got me sentenced to a term of trausjionation. 1 luipi-eti lo 
be here in this brig off the island of Tristan d'Atunha when 
they, along with you, are sent aboard me as shipwrcckcil ilifln 
wanting lo get away. This is the act of God, Collins, Cnl- 
lins, it's a large and beautiful mercy shown to a broken- 
hearted man, and an opportunity he's been made too much <>l 
a devil by Rotch to despise. Before my two villains leave iIun 
brig tliey sign a confession, declaring that their charge against 
me was a shocking, horrible lie ; that they iliemselves made (be 
holes in the bark, and hid the auger in my berth. Rotch is the 
bigger villain ; the other's an illiterate, drunken scouiii'TeL 
Rotch shall have time granted him ; if he " 

" Tom," I interrupted, " Collins wants to speak." 

I had been watching the fellow while my sweetliear^ 
addressed him, and observed his face take a sort of color, oud 
grow full of meaning. Tom arrested bis speech ; Colltns, 
twisting his Scotch cap in both hands, exclaimed : " Caiitato, 
it's come upon me now. I' had a sort of fancy of T white 1 
stood a-listening. You'll be the party meant, and I'll jusi ctw 
you what's in my head while I've got it. 1 was at the wnee) 
one night from ten to twelve, about a fortnight afore we iraS 
burnt out of the ship." 

" You mean the Arab Chief i " said Mr. Bates. 

" Oh, yes," I cried wildly. " For God's sake dtnil interrupT 
him, Mr. Bates ! " 

" Well, as 1 says," continued the man, after a pause and » 
slow unintelligent stare at me, " I was at the wheel Nodder. 
he had charge of the deck. He'd been drinking. I'll jm 
here that that there Nodder was never off drinking. I riiml 
believe he was sober two hours together, down to tlit- 
when we was burnt out. He gives me a ceriiiiii 
steer by. 'Twarnt the course the chap I'd n 
named. The capt'n — that's Rotch — comes Up, !<■' 
binnacle, calls Nodder, and hazes him for being <il' 
Nodder gives it him back. I reckon that the capt'n li 
a drop too much himself. They clenches fists, and snorts 
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;nds of insults at each other. Nodder says : ' I'll gibbet 
for a bloody conspirator against an honestcr man than 
' slept in your fired skin. "I'was you who put me up to 
lai job. 1 han't had no peace since ; and where's my fifty 
jiLiid^' Here Rotch whispers through his teeth and taki 
im by the arm. and falls a-shoving of him out of ray hearln] 
nj still Nodder sings out while t'other was a-shoving, ' 1' 
ibbct ye yet. The he was yourn, the whole biling of it 
irn. Who hid the auger ? Who told me to spin that yai 
the crew about the cppl'n coming foiTard to ask me 
nd him an auger ? '" 

Tom struck the table a furious blow with his clenched fist. 
" Tell us all you know, Collins ! " I cried. 
" Why," said he, picking up his cap, and fastening a nervous 
e on Tom, " that's pretty nigh all f do know. They shut up 
rter this, and went betow for a drink, then walked the deck. 
Captain Rotch seemed to make nothen of my overhearing li 
though 'twasn't a business the likes of me was going t( 
mble his head over, Ant! he was right. I don't recoUi 
lenlioning what I'd heard, except once, about a week afore 

out, when there was some trouble over the siai 
iuard watch's allowance of sugar ; then I tells one i 
ales that the capt'n and Nodder had got some dirty 
;tweeu them, and that each seemed in t'olher's power, 
lothen was made of this, and then comes the fire. It whi 
ito my head while I stood a-listening to ye just now; ai 
ipt'n, I've told ye the truth." 
"This should be taken down." said Bates. 
** Can you write. Collins ? " asked Tom, 
The man, with a grin, answered no. 
•' Give Collins a glass of grog," said Tom. 
I mixed a draught, and the man drank our health. T< 
en said : 

"Collins, will you dictate to this lady the yarn you've ji 
tun us?" 
" Willingly, sir." 
." I thank you," said Tom. 
,Hc then hade me procure writing materials while he aa« 
ates went t<.i the forecastle to look at Nodder, I told Colli 
p sit, and wrote down just as he talked. I felt heartily grai 
t1 to the man : here now was a piece of valuable testimon; 
1 Tom's favor; this sailor, when he tokl his story, did i " 
ren know the name of the man he was addressing ; and thi 
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lliiw cnuM he have invented that Mrolce about the aug^^^l 
that other point which had madcTom striketheUUe — ^^^^ 
the siatetncnt that Captain Butler had ashed Nodder n^^| 
loan of the auger? ^^B 

1 was so pleased that, guessing he might be hungry. I f« 
before him the best cold meal I could hastily co'Iect. and 
made him drinlc some wioc. Indeed. I waited upon h'-m 3- 
thcKigh this poor, plain, silly-eyed sailor had b- 
Keif. I asked many questions about Rotch an! 
had nothing very ill to say of Rotch. Nod'l' 
drunken bungtrsomt ntighead. {He was of Soniti - 

When he had naiahed eating, he relieved Will. ! •L,;d ray 
cousin to see to the galley fire and laid the cloth for a ItilR- 
dioner ; and, while i was thus busy, Tom and Bates, talkil^ 
together very earnestly, came along the deck and entered thff 
cabin. I showed my sweetheart what I had taken dovro ; 
said, " Let the man put his mark here, and the three of ] 
witness it while I hold the wheel." 

Bates read the deposition aloud, and then Cotlias 
a cross, and we signed our names. This was a precb}^ 
document. I would not have parted with it for sill I i 
worth. I put it carefully away in the desk we had found 
the cabin I occupied, and then, returning, I eagerly aski 
Tom what he had to tell me about Nodder. 

" ReVa surly, stubborn hound," said he, " very ill, and, 
my opinion, dying. We lighted the forecastle lamp. 1 
found him lying in the dark, and groaning now and a^fall 
I stood apart, while Bates spoke to him. Bates asked hlM 
how he did. He answered with an oath that he felt very lt»" 
Bates, long-windedly, put further questions to him. He thi 
Baid : 'D'ye know what brig you're aboard of?" • TKe C 
Stormy, aint it 1* * says Nodder. ' Yes,' says Bates. ' and df 
know who her captain is?' 'No,' answers the carpemi 
* He's Captain Butler,' says Bates, ■ who was in ^command * 
the Antb Cliie/, that you and Rotch charged him with attemD 
ing to scuttle.' The man lay silent a bit, and then iiatl 
'I don't believe it.' ' Rotch does,' says Bates, 'he's U 
up, and Captain Butler means to hang hira, if, after a glw 
time, he doesn't confess that you and he conspired together ' 
ruin hira.' Here NiiJJer, who had been lying on liis LMtclci 
this while, sat up, and said ; ' There's no Butler in thissM 
1 heered hira sentenced, and he was lagged for fourteen 
On this, I stepped out of the eyes of the forecastle, 
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X lisd stooiJ unobserved, and, coming under the lamp, where 
he could see me plainly, I said : ■ D'ye know me ? Your 
memory should be as good as Rotch's.' The scoundrel 
looked, Bhut his eyes, looked, blinked, and looked again, ' 
cursed awhile, and lay back. I'd made up my miud to bead 
on a new tack wilh this fellow ; that is, to trim him differ- | 
cntly from my handling of Rotch. I said quietly : ' Nodder, 
you're sick, and a dying man. How did you serve me, who 
never injured you ? You ruined me, made a convict of mc( ' 
broke my heart. You were a tool in RoCch's hands, and 
I believe you'd have undone the mischief before we reached j 
England, had you found courage. Rotch was the villain ; \ 
you were his ioslrumeut.* He now turned his head to look at 1 
me, and lay like a corpse, with his eyes fastened upon my face. 
I couldn't swear that he had his mind, that he clearly undei-, 
stood. The fright and wonder of seeing me stirred the mud 
of his soul and thickened his brain. Still I talked on. 1 told 
him that 1 had Rotch under lock and key, and should hang ! 
him if he didn't confess. I repealed what Collins had told 
me. I then said that my enemy was Rotch : that he was the 
man 1 meant to get at and punish. ' If you'll dictate the 
truth to me,' said I, " tell us the full story of the diabolical 
plot, and sign it, that your signature may be witnessed, I'll 
let you go. If you live to get north, I'll put you ashore, and 
you shall be no more troubled, unless you're willing to turn 
queen's evidence, so as to help me to bring Rotch to his irial.' 1 
This was in effect what I said. I spoke quietly, even kindly. 
Like Rotch, he made no answer. He lay looking at me, and, 
when I had done, still looked ; and I waited for him to speak. 
Bates implored him to confess. The fellow, silent as a ghost, 
tnrned over in his bunk, and gave us his back. But it was 
early limes. I was resolved not to threaten him. After wait- I 
ing, I said to Bates : 'We'll go.' As we passed through the 
hatch, he called out, in his harsh, hideous voice, though feebly 
enough ; ' Won't you send me a drop of sperrits ? I don't 
want nothen to eat.' ' You shall be attended to,' said I, aod 
we came away." 

" What hopes of him have you ? " 

" He may be brought to confess." 

"Would his unsupported confession suffice, Tom?" 

K Suffice for what ?" 
To obtain a full pardon ?" 
b looked at me gravely, then with a slight smile saM^ 
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" We'll tbinlc of ihc uarigatiDn of the bris for the present, and 
I talk of full paidons by and bj," 



CHAPTER XUV. 



SHE WITNESSES MiDOER S CONFESSION. 

The islanders had brought some fresh meat on board ; t 

' fried a steak, also boiled some eggs, potatoes, and vegetable^. 

Taking the CAiide Harold first, and now this Old Stormy, we 

had been keeping the sea inanj- weeks. Tom's fare io the i; 

I ship had been the prison's ; Will had fed upon focet 
I food ; Mr. Bates and 1 had done just a little better, be a 
f ;c:abiii table and I at the scrap basket. The island pre 

ben must make us a delicious meal. 

The island was about three hours asletn uf us, distant' 1 
about ten or twelve miles, a pile of sapphire, and the sea w^ 
of the same beautiful hue. 'The sky in the north was frosted { 
with snow — white clouds running in links like chains, will 
little plumy shooting, as of marcs' tails, along the .nlvain.- 
brow of the delicately compacted stuff. The wind blew c 
of that quarter : it was a dead on end wind for us, but the brig I 
under topsails and foresail only looked wellup, an<l now ttui 
Will had loosed the fore and main topgallantsails. which had 
been sheeted home, and the yards hoisted while I was iu 
galley, the little vessel was beginning to buxz over ttie ■ 
')lue heave of swell, and the wrinkles from lier cutwater^ 
nto thin lines of snow abreast of the gangways, as her 1 " 
ind metaled forefoot ate its way to windward. 
I spied a white sail down in the southwest She looked 
y be standing for the island. It was as likely as not we hi>3^ 
\ been just in time to secure Messrs. Rotch and Noddet. 

The discipline of the little ship had been settled by the ij 
lliiur I had done with my cooking. We were now four sailon | 
I and a girl who could make herself generally useful. 

While r was dishing the dinner. Will told nie he had carried'] 
a pannikin of rum and some bread and meat into the fot^ ' 
castle. Nodder drained the pannikin, hut refused the food. 

II accosted him civilly, having received his cue from Tom; 
the brute, after drinking, sat up and asked how it wiia that 
Captain Butler was out of quod ? " He was tran.sporird foi 

rleen year," he said, " He's gut eleven or iweivc \n.n in 



sarve yet. Who's the smothered bloke Ihai was down hece a-M 
calling of hisself Capuia Butler?" Will answertsl. " RotctJ 
knows." "What's been done to Mm I" "He's I'x^lced uin 
just now," says Will, "Are they a-going to hang him? "a 
" If he don't confess," On this Nodder lay back and lurnetiB 
his face to the brig's side, and Will came away. ■ 

When we sat down to dinner. Collins being at the helmS 
Tom cut some beef, and filled a tumbler half full of wine, audi 
sent the meal by Mr, Bates to Rotch. Bates was some tiine^ 
in the cabin with the villain ; indeed his own dinner was cool- ' 
ing. Suddenly Tom jumped up, and, going to my berth, whicli 
he used when he worked out his sights, the navigating instru- 
ments and charts being there, fetched some writing-paper, pen, * 
and ink. Bales at ihat moment appeared at the end oi the 
cabin. Tom called to him, " Oblige me by putting these thiogK 
into Rotch's berth." 

Bate'^ did so. locked the door, sat down, and fell to his meal. 

" Did he speak ? " said Tom. 

"Yes," said the mate. "He has an evil eye. He's aged 
ten years, too. He said, ' Captain Butler talks of hanging me. 
Does he mean it ? ' ' Yes,' said I, ' hut you know liow to savaJ 
your life.' '//tf hang me! That 'ud be murder. Curse him <■ 
You're a brother sailor — would you stand by and allow it tofl 
be done?' 'I'm no brother sailor of yours," said 1. ' Right<l 
the man that you've diabolically wronged by making a cleaoifl 
breast of your wickednes.'s. If you don't, there's never a-fl 
brother sailor aboard this brig that won't put all his beef inio.a 
the rope that yardarros ye.' 1 thought he'd fling himself upon^ 
me. His face was as full of devilish malice as you could havefl 
squeezed out of all hands aboard the convict ship. 1 pud 
down his grub and came away. He didn't speak when 1 tnol^ 
in the paper and ink." ■ 

The subject was changed, and the talk that followed maiiiliM 
concerned the routine to he adopted, ■ 

When I had cleared the table 1 stepped out to look at thi^ 
island, and saw no more than 3 large faint shadow sevetileeilH 
or eighteen miles away. The wind had veered a trifle, and wel 
were making a better course for the northern clime, tboiighfl 
where we were bound to I no more knew than how this wildj 
strange adventure was to end, I felt weary, and entering (he9 
deck house, sal down at the foremost end of the table clo.w iqm 
Tom's cabin door. 1 leaned my t.heek on my hand and gavel 
myself np to thought. Strange as it may seem, I was sensiblefl 
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of A. wcret grievous disappoiotment that ihe island sdleine 
W3S closed. I longed lo be Totn's wife : hart we arranged urith 
Ctnrenior Glass to scule at Tristan, I might in a few week* 
have been Tom's bride. At this rate, when were wc lo Ik 
married ? If roy sweetheart waited for Rotch to speak, ihe- 
villain might keei) us sailing about for months ; unless indeed 
Tom hanged him, which was less Hfeeiy to happen as time 
cooled his blood and mine. And certainly to hang the mnn 
would be to murder him, as already I understood, thongh 
as.suredly had Tom put the yardarm rope into my hand ami 
bade me pull, I'd have dragged on that or on any other day— 
with less compunction than I'd have squashed a spider. 

While I thus sat thinking over such matters as ihcee, in 
steps Will ; he looked about and sat down, I heard a douc 
of feet overhead and guessed that Tom and Bates iralked tbe 
deck together. The sailor Collins steered ; the sunset glowed 
like a sheet of burning gold upon the skylighl. 

" Marian." said Will, "how long is this roaming to last?" 

" i wish I could tell you," 1 answered. 

" Butler's one goading idea just now is revenge. Btit I 
want to get home — rig out afresh — sign for a new ship — and 
start again. This son of thing is merely pickling one. U 
will qualify me as a lobscouser I daresay ; but I'm learning 
nothing useful, never have a quadrant tn my hand, and eet iu> 
jobs of seamanship to do." 

" Tom told you he'll steer the brig straight for England, 
and put you and Bates in the way of getting home. What 
more do you want ? But for him you'd have been murdcrvd 
by the convicts. Or you might be lying dead in an open boat 
along with Captain Sutherland and the others. But jpoti'rc 
safe, and Tom's steering you home." 

I spoke hotly and raised my voice. He slanimered ; he 
had not before taken this view of his deliverance perhaps. 

"Well," says he, "but look here, Marian. Granted that 
Butler sends Bates and me home. You stay behind ; WllM'C 
10 become of you ? " 

" That's my business." 

" Not yours only. I'm closer to you than Butler (ill yon^tf ' 
married. I've a right to consider your safely anyway. Yon'te 
here through my help ; your convict-ship 
my bringing about. It's my duty to sec yn 
mess your romancing love has carried you ir 

An angry answer was on my lips when the 
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SHE WITNESSES NODDEK'S CONFESS/ON. 

close beside me was opened, ami Tom stepped out. I badi 
not imagined he was there. Will changed color. My sweet-r 
heart, with the pleasantest stnilc I had yet seen on his face, puLJ 
his hand on the lad's shoulder and exclaiaied : 

"1 couldn't help overhearing you, Johnstone. But I'm 
time, I hope, to stop more from being said than you'd wish r 
to catch. 1 admire your devotion to your cousin, and lh;ii 
yoii lor it. It is* what I should expect of one with Manai 
blood in him. Step this way, that our friend in the after caliig 
yonder may not hear me." 

He led us into the berth I slept in, and closed the door. 
" Johnstone," said he, " I'll ask you a question or two. 
How do you know that I didn't attempt to scuttle the Arah 
Chit/ J ■■ 

The lad looked startled and answered, " I don't know, yet 

I'll swear you never made the attempt." ~ 

" You ii/rsA to think me inrjoccilt ; but you can't be sure 

" On the top of Collins' story 1 am sure," said WiU. 

" Pshaw ; what is that evidence ? Mere hearsay ; the talld 

a scoundrel seaman perhaps against his captain ; and it's 

;wo to one still, even at that. How is Bates to know I'nJ 

liltless ? How is Marian, except of her great love and nobid 

devotion and faith in me, to hold me innocent of a charge oifl 

which an intelligent jury and a sagacious judge condetnne(U 

me, imprisoned me, expatriated me? Now," said he, talking 

with perfect temper, " I've a right to prove myself an hones^ 

man to you all, haven't I ? The machinery of proof by a 

marvelous ordering of Providence happens to be on boai'd i 

I'm a little at a loss how to handle it ; advise me, JohnstDne.'9 

I seated myself at this point, and he put his arm round lan 

neck, with a light sarcastic smile, as he looked at the lad. 

There's nothing to be done but wring the truth out o( th< 
ists," said Will. 
How ? As you wring a swab ? Advise me, Johustuiie." 
My cousin colored, looked down, and was silent. 
"My lad," said Tom after a pause, "you cannot counscH 
me. Of course not. Neither can Bates. What's the key, thenJ 
to fit this lock,' Why, patience. And patience means that I* 
lUSt keep my brace of villains aboard this brig till they con- 
:, or sicken and die ; never parting with them till I've lorn 
jewel they've robbed me of out of their black hearts. If 1 
' ou home, you'll have nothing to complain of?" ~ 

But Mariau ?" 
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" Marian shall accompany yoD." ^^^| 

" Never I " 1 cticd, flinging his arm from my neck to lookal 

" Marian," he said tenderly, "you will do what I wisb when 
the lime comes. No man could swiftly strike out uf such an 
«m<uting business as this a full and satisfying plan. Vou'lt do 
wItAt I wish and help me by obeying." 

"Bui you mean to hang Rotch, Captain Butler?" ^aiij 

AViii. 

"In time I may, Johnstone, even if 1 have to carry him W 
the South iteas to do it. But the villain's span you see is not 
yet allotted, so far as 1 am concerned." 

"Captain," said Will, " I 'id sorry I interfered or spoke 
to Marian. You're a man of honor ; you'll do what's right by 
my cousin," 

Tom .'imiled at him. 

" Vou will never get me to leave you." said I, jumping op 
and grasping my sweetheart's arm. 

" You're tired, dear ; the air is soft on declc ; the evening is 
cloudless and beautiful. Wrap yourself up, and I'll carry i 
chair (or you on to the deck-house roof," 

But matters were to come to a head more swiftly than ever 
I had dared dream. We had left Tristan five days behind as ; 
in all this time the brig had gnawed her way to wesiwarO on I 
taut bowline, the breeze holding fresh and steady off the bow, 
the blue seas (lowing in long deep lines, Rotch thiougbtwl 
was waited upon by Mr. Bates, And first as to this man 
Rotch, 

I frequently questioned the mate about him, and gatfiered 
this : he spoke little and ate poorly ; he craved for drink 
as though he burnt with a perpetual thirst of fever ; and Bates 
I'ut plenty of fresh water into his cabin, and rum enough 
M poison him out of hand, if ever he should hnve a min4 
fur what I would now call a Barney Aaron drcncb. Bates 
lold lis the fellow was growing very thin in the face and fall* 
ing away in the body ; already his ciothes were fitting him illl 
He was restless, and Bates seldom entered his cabin without 
finding him pacing the little square of deck. Il was Tom'G 
wish thai Bates should attend lo the man ; he wuti afraid 10 
trust himself with him, and Will was young and 
and might by some well-meant whisper balk my Mi 
%heme lo terrify the man into a confession of tnitb. 
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Once, when Dates wenl in *ilti llic prisoner's dinner, Riix 1|H 
leaning against his bunk witli bis arms folded, su the mjt^B 
described him, ask6d where they were sailing the brig lo^ 
Bates answered plainly. " To lingtand." Rotch said, " W haM 
^^toes the man Butler mean to do with me ?" Bates replicdjS 
^^K^He means to keep you with him till you prove his innocence, 
^^Htmewill be granted : if you then fail, he'll hang you. He's a 
^^Bian of his word ; when you made a convict of him you made 
^^E devil of him. He no longer holds human life in valtie.H 
^Kllc'il shoot you through the head with as easy a heart as iJ 
^Eielon brains a warder." " Suppose I do what he wants, whafl 
[then ?" asked Rotch. "I don't know," answered BatesH 
I " Find out," said the man. fl 

When this was put to Tom he said, " Let him confess ; leM 
the document bear his signature and be properly witnessediB 
and I'll hand him over to you, Bates, to you and to Will, alon|fl 
with this brig and cargo ; I'll leave you in the Channel by (h<fl 
first Frenchman who'll ptit me ashore in his country, VVhafl 
Miss Johnstone will do we'll consider. First let the man COR^f 
^__fess." This was repealed to Rotch, who said to the mat^H 
B^' What would you do with me ? " " Establish Captain Builerfl 
^Knnocence," answers the mate. " I'he sooner you do it lh^| 
^R>etter you'll be used." Rotch made no answer. ^| 

From this lime, during the days I am now dealing with, hfl 
continued obstinately silent ; a stillen. scowling figure of a oianS 
as Bates pictured him, losing flesh as though he fasted. a<kin^| 
for nothing but fresh water to mix his rum with ; tor nothin^| 
but that. The brig had a few books ; the mate placed two 
or three in Rotch *s berth ; they were never touched. Thus it 
was with Captain Samuel Rotch, whom I never once set eyes 
on after the day when he had been ordered into his berth an(L 
locked up by Tom. He was perfectly quiet. I'd somctimeg 
fancy I heard a noise like a muttering, and I'd creep to h^| 
door to listen, hoping to hear him babble about Tom in a fi9 
of delirium, or out of the liquor which Bales told us he" 
swallowed in quantities. But it was all imagination on my 
part ; his berth was forever as silent as a coffin. 
I As for Nodder, Mr, B;ites waited upon thai man for ihe 

^n reason that he waited upon Rolch. Tom distrusted- his own 
^Btemper, and was advised by me and Bates never to go into tbj 
^^forecastle. It was the mate's own wish to attend npuS 
^Kfodder : he told me he was gaining a sort of influence ov(« 
^Bthe fellow, who was miserably ill and sneering fearfully froiM 
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some internal Iroiibte, and vrho, attempting once, at B^l^a 
suggeslioo. tu quit lits bunk and come oii deck for (rcsh aii; 
was in such agony when lie stood, that he felt down in a swoon, 
and Bates had to put his head through the scuttle and bawl to 
Will to help him pick the man up and put him iuto his huDk 
again. 

I never can forget Mr. Bates' Icindness at tiiis time. Tbe 
tears stand in my eyes, and 1 find myself loving his memory 
as that of a dear friend, when 1 recall his unweitricd anxiety 
and efforts to get the truth from the two villains. He was 
a person of a religious cast of mind, and in that, I ihinlc. 
Strange as it may seem, lay his influence over Nodder, who 
seemed fully sensible that he was a dying man, and fotind 
a sort of consolation in conversing with the mate, it happily 
happened that there were one or two points of sympathy 
betiveen them : for example, Bates' mother bad been a 
native of Nodder's birthplace. He knew the seaport well, 
and mentioned names, streets, shops, and the like, with which 
the man, of course, was well acquainted. Then the mate hut 
sailed with a man who commanded a ship in which Nodder 
had made a voyage ; and this man was the only person for 
whom Nodder had a good word. 

This and much more the mate would lei! Tom and me, M 
his return from his forecastle visits. But all the while, tiie> 
villain answered no questions as to my sweetheart's giiilt or 
innocence. He was loo wary to say a word about Rotcli, 
though Bates directly challenged him on one occ;isioti about 
that point in Collins' statement, when, during the tlriint(«i 
quarrel, Nodder had asked the other what had become of tbe 
fifty pounds he had promised him. 

" Vet," said the mate to me, in the course of a long, earnest 
talk, "I honestly believe. Miss Johnstone. the fellow will shell 
out before he dies. How long he'll take in sinking, I dunt 
know. His looks aren't sweet and lively, I've known 
pleaconter minutes in my time than talking to that oatrow 
head, bolstered up, flickering out to the slush lamp, with 
a dirty old blanket drawn to its throat. Yet he's now falleq 
into the trick of a wall-eyed look that makes nte tiopefa). 
I seem to see the truth rising like a whale coming up io 
blow, though before it touches the surface it settles again." 

" How long do you give him to live ? " said L 

" Why, a sea dog of his cut," said he, " ofteu holds on with 
such a grip as disappoints the most humane calculations. It 
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Isn't so much dying as drying; out, Nature kind of embalms 
him, M a Yankee would say. U's salt and rum that does it. 
This chap might live to be sent ashore in the English Channel, \ 
JiiEt the sort of man he is to walk slowly, in shiny cloth and a 
face of tallow, out of a hospital, and siga articles, a month 
after, for a warm voyage." 

Now, as well as I can remember, it was two days after this 
talk wKli Mr. Bates, that 1 was in my berth meudiog my dress 
witli a needle and thread, from a sailor's housewife, that had 
been found in the forecastle, I don't recollect that we had 
taken the southeast trade wind ; the yards were square, a 
fresh, merry, sparkling breeze blew over the quarter, and the 
brig floated fast before it, sitting very tipright, witli a slow, 
small, majesticalcourtesying motion in the length uf her, as 
sh« was uiiderswept by the Atlantic swell that ran with the 
brecEe. 

Suddenly someone knocked in an agitated manner upon my 
door ; 1 cried, " Who's there ? " The voice of Mr. Bates, not 
less indicative of excitement than his knuckles, cried, "I wanl 
paper and ink as quickly as possible, Miss Johnstone," j^ 

Heie in my berth, which had been the captain's, was lui^l 
the brig's small stock of writing materials, SomehoV''iflH 
guessed what the mate wanted paper and pen for ; I whipmH 
on my dress, and opened the door. He took what he needaffiH 
just saying, " Nodder's offered to confess!" and basten^9 
away. My heart at this news leaped up and half choked Iii^| 
with a sudden transport. It was drawing on to four o'clock wH 
the afternoon ; Tom was in his c;ibin resting, f put on nn^| 
hat and went out on to the deck, and found Collins at U^H 
wheel Will, who was in Tom's watch according to the dtMH 
positioo of our little company, was lying down. ^1 

tJollins exclaimed, " If you're seeking Mr, Bates, he's in the 
forecastle." I paced up and down in what is called the gang- 
way between the deck-house front and caboose, and still, as I 
turned my bacit on the forepart of the brig, I'd forever bfl^ 
looking behind me toward the forehatch, through whkh MJQ^| 
Bates must emerge. Saving that time that 1 wailed f<" tuJH 
-decision of tlie jury in the Old Bailey, 1 had never suEfrr^^| 
such an agony of suspense. Was Nodder dictating to M^H 
1iate» at this instant ? If so, what was he saying? Coavi(^^| 
ing hinself and Rotch of as shocking a perjury as any in tH^H 
criminal records, or declaring that tlie evidence he and tbl^H 
Mhcf had given was true ? Would the sullen, drunken, dyii^H 
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unintal dictate at all when Bales s&l beside him readf tu wffl^l 
These were distracting tliuughis, and I walked the deck TiE^^ 
(jiie distraught. I did not want to see Mr. Bates tuo aoou ; t 
dreaded his emergence, for that would signify ilic villain liail 
fallen stubborn and mute ; and yet my impatience was an 
anguish ; again and again I'd stop in the cabin doorway t<i 
look at the clock. Collins, who conid sec the time thfoc^li 
the window, exclaimed. " It's after four, Wdl Mr. Johnsione 
relieve me ? " 

" Wail for Mr. Bates," said 1, and I started off afresh on 
my gangway march. 

At last, on a sudden, 1 saw Mr, Bates' face in the hstcti ; 
he gravely motioned me to approach ; when I had drawn^near 
he said, " It's all right ; I have it down. It's a complete 
acquittal, but oh, my God, what a piece of villainy ! Pray 
run afl now, put Captain Butler to the wheel, and bring John- 
stone and Collins into the forecastle, to hear what's been writ- 
ten, to witness Nodder's signature, and to sign ibeir own 
names." 

I sped to the cabin and ran breathless into Tom's beith, I 
put my hand upon his shoulder and shook him violently. He 
opened his eyes and instantly started up, collecting his wus 
with the nimble dexterity of one used to instant and urgent 
calls. 

" Nodder has confessed," 1 cried ; "Bates has it down in 
writing ; he wants Will, and me, and Collins in the forecastJeT 
as witnesses. Jump up and lake the wheel, while I call Will." 

Before the words were fairly off my lips he was out of hi« 
bunk, pulling on his coat. 1 rushed to Will's cabin au(| 
dragged the dear boy half out of bed, in my eagemess U» 
awaken and get him forward quickly. His berth was next to 
Rotch's ; the bulkhead between was stout, but a voice exerted 
strongly was easily to be heard through the partition. I cried 
out in loud clear tones that Nodder had confessed Tom's 
mnocence, that Mr. I!ates had taken his statement down in 
writing, and that he (Will) was instantly required in ihc ftirc- 
castle. 

Tom was at the wheel. He had sent Collins forward. Will 
and I ran to the forecastle hatch and descended. I loiiml 
myself in a small gloomy wooden cave ; a lamp burning wilh 
a large dim, smoky flame swayed at the end of a laniard under 
a grimy central beam. Some bunks were built on either hand 
this forecastle. The place contained a sea chest or two'lj " 
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somp 
if wearing apparel, Mi\ Baics sai upon a chest 
lamp; a bunk board he had used as a writing desk st< 
beside him. He held d sheet of foolscap paper. 

In a bunk imtnediaiely abreast lay Nodder : I could not dis- 
tin^ish much of the man : an old blanket partially covered 
him, his arms clothed in a sleeve waistcoat lay outside the 
blanket; his color was sickly, dingy, hideous — his long red 
hair, like peelings and slicings of carrots, stood harsh and stiff 
abOQt his brow and coiled wire-like upon the bolster ; his wait 
eye seemed to be fastened upon me ; th3 other looked straight 
Collins stood near the mate, who, on our descending, 
exclaimed : 

" I'll read this confession aloud, that Nodder may hear it's 
all right; he'll then sign and we four'll witness." 

Here Nodder turned his head and said, "Who's that 
female ? " 

" The lady Captain Butler's to be married to," answered 
Mr. Bales 

" Didn't know there was e'er a woman aboard," said NoddOfiJ 
speaking as though his throat was raw with drink ; nothing 
harsh, rasping, saw-tike, did I ever hear. 

I got my disgust under and stepped close to the villain. 
Iiope you don't suffer much ?" I said softly and kindly. 

" I do then," he answered ; '• when there's hell in the bellj 
and hell in the heart, there's bound to be 
<1I along of that Rotch, Toon up, Mr. Bates, and let's get' 
46e gallus job over." 

I drew back ; the having such a face as his near me made 
me feel sick ; then again the atmosphere of his bunk 
charged with a smell of spirits, and reminded me of the fumes 
which rose through the Childe Harold's skylights that night we 
left her. 

Mr, Dates, standing up, read aloud in a solemn and empbati 
'manilrt as follows : 

"September 37th, 1835, Samuel Rotch, mate of the .._, 
Arab Chief, comes to me, Benjamin Nodder, carpenter of tj 
said ship, then silling in myberih forward smoking a pipe, I 
(isked me if I'd give that matter he'd talked to me afore 
another thought. I says yes, and, in consideration of 
promises, I was agreeable to help him, but he must conti 
tbe job so artfully as to make sure I should u't gel iniotroi' 
tic answers that there could be no risk at all ; him ai 
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would be vriLnesges, and we'd take some of the sailors tntoV 
l^arette lo bear ihe water running in, and tbets carry th£iD t 

Captain Butler's berth where we'd find the treenail auger, the 
sailors looking 011. Captain Thomas Butler was mauer a( the 
said bark Arab Chief. The underslauding was tiiiii ; if the 
plot answered, and Rotch got command, he was to use his 
interest and make me mate under iiim. He was likewise to pay 
me fifty pounds on our return to England, This money's Mill 
a-uwiog: he was always putting off the payment with promises, 
and swore, when we started, that he'd tell down the money in 
k Spanish dollars at Callao, to which the Arab CMrf was banad 
when she was burnt. It was likewise agreed that I was to 
have tlie run of the spirits after we had confined Captun 
Butler to his cabin. Rotch told me that the puniahmeut for 
scuttling a ship was light ; not like the punishment for HCtually 
sinking of her. 1 didn't suppose it would come to a tjjira u[ 
transportation, or I swear by the blood of my heart I'd aeuer 
have done it, It was to be a small punishment, Rotch says, 
that would put Butler out of the way for a spell — long enough 

■ to enable Rotch to get command and to give me .1 
good wages. I made the holes and plugged the 1. 
and Rotch liid the auger. It was all Rotch's plain 
helped. I'd have owned up several tim^s when we » '. ^ 
home in the ship-of-war along with Captain Butler inv the 
trial ; but Rotch told me it was too late ; that I'd already 
committed perjury before the Consul at Rio, and both him and 
me stood to be transported for life if 1 confessed. Captain 
£utler was nothing to me one way or the other ; I never liked 
nor disliked him. Rotch, he hated the man ; never said why. 
I allow he was ate up with jealousy ; from his toes to Iiis fi.iir 
he was fired with it. I'll make no excuses for myF^rl:' ~ 
was at bottom and not caring. I never reckons < 
have come to fourteen years' transportation. I ' 

I here confession will clear Captain Butler's chflrarh-; 
bim right again in the eyes of the world. And now, willing to 
sign this document in the presence of witnesses, I've got Ji 
iog more to say." 
Bates ceased to read. 
"Someone fill my pannikin," said N'odder. " HeacMfi 
damned yarn over again's taken it out of me." 
Bates pointed to a bottle; Will mixed a draugltt, 'i 
Nodder, sitting up, lifted the pannikin with both hands, ti' 
bling violently. 
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^H Ihad listened mib a mad lieart ; recollection of what T0Bt9 
^H faad been m^de to suffer by tbat foul, drunken, hideoBn 
^H econndtel rushed upou ine. The villain had owned it waifl 
^H drink and not caring ; he had done it for a promise of fiftn 
^^B pounds and the run of [he rum casks, and a mate's berA'' 
^^Bat some hundred shillings a month 1 I could have torn 
^^H the poisonous rat's eyes out as he lay, and turned my back 
^^B upon him to liide my face. 

^^V He threw the pannikin he had emptied on to the deck and 
^^Keatd ; "Gi' me hold of a pen while I'm sitting up : it'll be a 
^^Hbruisy queer scrawl. What music's a-playing that these hands 
^^f Ic^cp^ dancing?" He looked at his fingers with a horrid 
P grin. 

Bates put the bunk board on the fellow's knees, and call^ 
to Will to hold the lamp close. My temper was under coi 
trul again, and I looked at the man as he sat in his bunk, feat 
ing that even now he might cheat us by refusing to sigi 
though I supposed that in any case the confession made 6, 

I Mr. Bates, and heard read aioud by us in Nodder's presend 
would be counted good evidence. i 

The man's hand trembled so violently that twice or thrifl 
he let fall the pen, " Hold my wrist," said he, with i 
dath. Helped by Mr. Bates, he scrawled his name 
iheii signed as witnesses. Bates leading. Collins ending with-§ 
cross ; the date was added, the name of the brig, her sitnatjoi 
fell 
ant 
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Nodder had fallen back and lay watching us while i 
itgnCd. As Mr, Bates handed me the written confession, t' 
fellow io his raw. squawking voice exclaimed, "Mix i 
another pannikin, one of yer, then clear out. You've got wog 
'ou want, han't you ? " 

I passed through the hatch quickly, fearful of the maiC 
language; Will accompanied me. I glanced at him h 
bright western daylight ; he looked shocked, almost stlinnedj 
"I always knew he was innocent," he exclaimed, 
ut I was mad to join Tom. I held up the paper as 1 r 
toward the wheel at which stood Tom's fine, commanding fi 
urc, solitary on the brig's decks. He was pale, and the shadi 
of bitter expectation lay like a scowl or frown upon hi 

" Has he confessed } " he said. 

" Yes." 

Will look the wheel, and 1 followed my sweetheart into t! 
cabin. He put the paper upon the table and bent his head ^ 
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read the precious documenL I watched his (ace wilh impd 
sioned intentiicss. 1 thought he had read lo ihe end 
the writing, wlien he lifted his head ; he robbed his eyes, i 
pressed his temples betwixt his hands, bent his head lo tht; 
paper again ; and now I was very sure he had nut read 4 
quarter down. 

Mr. Bates came along the deck and entered thecabtn door ; 
1 put my litiger to my lips, and he halted close behind Tinn. 
who seemed not to have heard htm come. In this manner, 
three or four minutes passed ; neither Bates nor I speaking, 
and Tom appearing to read. My sweetheart then Tetched a 
deep breath, and looking round to me without seeing Baies^ 
he said, *' That such a man should have it in his power to in. 
jure me so ! " I saw a mist in his eyes, and his breathing iva* 
labored; then, perceiving Bates, he grasped him by both ■ 
hands. 

"Dear friend," he cried, "it is a mined, broken-hearted 
convict sailor who thanks you." 

" No more of that, Butler, for 6od's sake," answered tlie 
mate. " You are no convict, and your heart's not brofceo. 
All's well with us now, and I'll he dancingat your wedding 
very soon." 

" I was innocent — I was always innocent. I told you su," 
cried Tom. 

" Did I ever doubt it, Butler ? " exclaimed the mate. " Antl 
th?s lady's marvelous devotion ! Match me again such per- 
fect faith, such beautiful loyalty." 

Tom stretched out his arms, and in a moment t was locked 
to his heart. 
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Presentlv the mate told us of the trouble Noddef fa 
him ; how at one moment the sulky villain bade him I 
paper and pen, for that he meant to confess ; how, as E 
sprang to Ihe hatch, the feliow rasped out that he'd eh« 
his mind ; bruised if he was going to confess ; Butler had a 
offered him an extra glass of grog all the time ihef was ' 
together ; it was for Rolch to own up. not him. First let him 
hear what Rotch had to say. This went on till Bales, losing 
his temper, hotly lold him he had as good as confessed atreM* — 
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^refused lo dictate the confession civilly asked of him,! 
{thai is Bates) would quit the forecastle, clap the hatch o. 
leave him to craw! about In the dark, stop his supply of cutiL 
and in every way nbaiidoii him to a dreadful and mJserabl^ 
fate, " ' You've no friend on board but nie,' Bates told hiaf 
■ Bui for me, you'd get nothing to eal or drink. If Rote" 
nimfesses first, he'll put in a claim as queen's evidence, tho^ 
whole burthen of this euornious crime will be laid upon yoili''t' 
sliimlders, and while I'll take my oath that the puikishment for 
it is nothing less than the hulks and transportatioa for life. 
1 I'll not swear,as I'm no lawyer,that it isn't a hanging oSense.' 
I Then I bade him ihiuk of Rotch's promise of fifty pounds. 
I and of the horrible mess that villain had got him into, and 
rby degrees so worked upon him as to bring up his mean- 
derings at liisi with a round turn. ' Jaw me no more,' growled 
beggar, 'go and fetch the smotherin' writing gear' 
And there it is," said the mate, with a grave smile, pointing 
to the table. 

In this while t'ne sun was beyond northwest, and reddening._ 
rapidly ; and now. while we listened to Mr. Bates, the 
breezed up in a shrill puff thai heeled the little vessel ; 
dispatched Tom and the mate with a little run on deck, 
took Nodder's confession and stowed it carefully away a 
with Collins' deposition. My heart was full of fire and rejoic- 
ing ; I raged at the thought of Tom having been ruined by 
I wo such detestable, contemptible villains as Rotch and Nodder. 
and I exulted in knowing that it was now in our power 
bring both men to justice whether Rotch confessed or not. 

While they looked after the brig I prepared the ( 

repast in the galley, A little before six we sat down to supp^ 

s then blowing no more than a pleasant fresh wind ;. 

I long swell hurled the brig forward, and she drove along u 

I amain topgallantsail, whitening out twice her breadth of w 

i she sped courtesying onward. Tom, Bates, and I seat^ 
t ourselves ; Collins steered, and Will kept a lookout on the tc^ 
I of the house. 

I got ready a small tray of food for Rotch ; Bates was carra 

[ ing it to the fellow's berth, when Tom stopped him to S 

" Tell him that Nodder's confes.sed ; but add little or n ' 

i to that, Bates. Let the fact sink with him. While v 

ve'U talk things over," . 

The mate returned after a very short absence, and quJetf 

L took his place at tabic. 
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"Rid you tell him? "said Tom. 

Bales answered, " Yes," 

*' What did he say?" 

" He eyed me wilh a wicked look and made no reply. 
eyes have gone bloodshot and shine queerly. There's a I 
ness in that chap's countenance that makes me believe I 
never shell out." 

" It will not matter," said I, "we have evidence em 
They'll never refuse us a free pardon on what we have." 

" A tree pardon 1 " exclaimed Tom, looking at me, 

" Ves — certainly," said Mr. Bales, gravely cutting hind 
a piece of salt beef, "your innocence is already est&blisU 
nothing to go through now but a sort of fond which ^ 
lawyers will ]iut you up to." 

"Uncle Johnstone will do everything for us," said 1^" 
oh ! " I half shrieked, clapping my hands, " the joy I i 
feel in seeing him read Nodder's confession," 

Tom's face was moody and dark. 

"I'll not ask for, nor would I accept a free pardoa,'^ 
exclaimed. " For what am I to be pardoned \ And whol 
me would be the particular virtue of a pardon ?" lie a " 
Barcasticaliy. " When I sailed out of the Thames in a co 
ebip, I left England forever. What could induce me lo < 
in a land I ubuminale, among a people I detest ?" 

"A very natural prejudice, Butler," said Bates, "undeF| 
circumstances ; but it will wear off." 

" Marian," said Tom, " whatever else I may do, V 
else may happen to me, 1 shall never again live in Engtu 

" Be it so, dear." 

•• 1 could rant and talk like a stage tragedy man c 
subject," he continued ; " we'll hold Nodder's, and. if \ 
get it, we'll hold Rotch's confession. We'll take very g 
care of them indeed. Oh, yes ! they shall be as prcciousr^ 
precious— as what, Bates? Well, let's say Bank of T '^ 
notes of the highest value they're issued at. Because i 
might yet prove serviceable by enabling me to deal with \ 
ru^an blunderer called British law, should its blinci-gnfl 
hand make for my throat again in the distant place wheK j 
and \ may settle, Marian. But I'll have no aslcin|f (" 
pardon." 

'■ We're a long way from home yet," said B»tes. 
sight of the north star's bound to work a change in J 
humor, Butler." 
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Bates, you don't know what you are talking ^bout,*" 
exciaimed Toin. " Ke^ ihig in mind : that, uudor any cir- 
cumstauces, I'd sooner cut my throal than sue for pardon for 
sins I'm guiltless of. But when you talk of Nodder's coo- 
I, yoii forget this : Firsl. if I return to England, I'm 
returned convict at large during sentence, which is a felony 
niKbablt: by transportation Cor life ; next, they'd charge ine 
'ith piracy and bloodshed, as being concerned with others Id 
ilEin^ the transport Childe Harolii. Thuse are what John- 
nie's father would call ' couats,' I suppose. Is Nodder's con- 
ion going to carry me clear of them ? " 
I was mate of the transport, Butler." said Mr. Bates.. | 
Then there is young Johnstone, who was an apprentice. , 
'oaldn't our evidence weigh ? We could prove you innocent j 
'pomplicity in that seizure, and tell a story that should doj 
m honor : how you saved my life, how you forced tbe con-J^ 
Bts to yield up the women and children." 
"I want no pardon — I'd lake none," cried Tom, slrikin^ 
le table with his fist. "I'll never live in England again 
I'll take a new name under any flag ihat flies ; and tbe Hag 
whose people hate the English most is the flag I'll love best." 
" Then," said Mr. Bates, looking at me, •' I don't see what's 
the good of Butler troubling himself to extort a coofessioft, 
from Rotch," 

"Oh, damn bim, yes," cried Tom, shouting his words in 
sudden fury. " He'll have to confess ! He must confirii, 
^Kodder's statement, and whitewash me with another coal fo^ 
ir ^ification, and to enable young Johnstone to put a bif 
tfe of accent and color into the yarn he'll spin his falttffl 
id mother. I'll keep iiim till be does ; and, by God's ihundeq 
I'll hang him if he doesn't." 1 

" Mr. Bates," said 1, " you have managed marvelonsly wetl 
with Nodder ; surely you'll bring the other wretch to confess.*! 
"Read Nodder's statement to him," said Tom. 
"He might snatch it from me and destroy it," said Ih^ 
Oiate. " There should be two of us." 
" Will's too young," I exclaimed. 

ri! go with you," said Tom. 
They settled it so, and fixed six o'clock for the visit. 
We were so slender a company in that brig that I was oftei 
It to the wheel, I never regularly stood a trick, as eailorq 
}\ when tbey were all wanted I steered till one of tbeiq 
Jeved me. I went to the helm to send Collins oii the dec 
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liousc top that Will might get his supper, As I quitted the 
cabin Bates and Tom went to Kotch's berth. There was %aaK 
norsc io the wind at this hour; the breeze blew fresh, the 
short seas ran aharp and burst shrilly ; the race of foam on 
cither hand sent up a note of boiling ; there was much merry 
whistling in the rigging, and a faint small thunder of wind 
sweeping out of the hollows through the curved foot of the 
sails. 

So it happened that 1 cuuld hear but little of what passed 
in the cabin. The wheel was small ; I gripped it strongly ; 1 
put my mind into the binnacle stand, and watched the card 
very earnestly, that the brig should not run away with iric. 

Twenty minutes might thus have passed when I heard 
noises that rose high above the sound o( the sea and the cries 
in the rigging. Will shouted. " Marian, there's murder 
doing! " 

I dared not let go of the wheel lest the vessel should broach 
to and lose her spars. 1 shrieked with all my might Io 
Collins, who came running headlong down the steps. 

" Take the helm," I cried ; and I sprang through the cabin 
door. 

At that instant Tom and Bates came out of Retch's bertli. 
The mate turned the key, and thrust his shoulder against the 
door to make sure all was fast. Tom held a handkerchief to 
his jaw. He removed it to look at it i it was stained with 
blood. 

■• What has happened ? " T called out. 

■■He jumped upon me, threw me down, and his teeth met 
in my cheek — a true hound of hounds, a very dog of very 
-log." said Tom. 

I drew his hand from his face, and witnessed the marks of 
a severe bite above the right jaw ; a lillle blood flowed, 

" It is nothing at all," said he. " Bui how conslsteut ts hVt 
trick of fighting with the nature of the beast ! " 

1 hastened to the galley for some warm water, carefully 
bathed the wound, and bound it up. Mr. Bates, whose faot 
was very pale, had gone on deck to look after the brigi 
he now returned and found Tom at the table with his ' 
swathed. 

" Has the villain gone mad ? " said I. 

'■ Butler," said the mate, " the sight of you and yoai 
to him drove him mad. I feared it. That manTi oe 
fess." 
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" He'll hang iben," said Tom in a tierce, mutteringj 
voice. 

■■ III th« face of Nodtlcr's confession," cried Mr. Bates, w 

more excitement in his manner than I had ever beforel 
witnessed, " the scoundrel swears that Butler was guilty of theT 
nitempc. When we entered 1 addressed him quietly, alnsostl 
sootliiiigly ; Butler did not speak ; he stood in readiness ti 
prevent Rolch from snatching Nodder's confession out of 
hands. I read the carpenter's statement. He listened i 
his head hung. When 1 had ended, Butler said lo !iim. ' VouB 
see now how it has worked out. When do you intend tomake^ 
your declaration to Mr. Bales?' The man in an instanq 
leaped upon Butler and bore htm to the deck. I got hold a' 
his throat to drag liim away, and saw the devil's teeth \ 
Butler's cheek. I'm an old seagoing hand, Miss Johnstone, an 
have been forced to listen to some bad language in my time i 
but never heard 1 ihe like of what left Rotch's lips after I hs^ 
choked him off Butler and flung hira aside. His brain't 
giving way," said he, addressing Tom. 

■ If he's mad," I exclaimed, heartily frightened, " his biicg 
XOay have poisoned you, Tom." 

He's doglike enough," said he, "but I don't fear h\A 
■teetii. Bates, you forgol to tell Miss Johnstone that, before 
he sprang upon me, he called onl, ' Yon made the attempt.'^ 
using one of the choicest of his diabolical expressions," 

" We have Nodder's confession," 1 exclaimed. 

he r/za// confess — he lAa// confess." said '^I'om. v 

^leep and thrilling intensity of tone. "1 have him— he cad 

lever escape me. He siaU confess, or he swings for it bjl 

band, as sure as God's his judge." 

Saying this, he left the table and went on deck. 

" Mr. Bates," said I, " how is the man to be brought to owid 
his crime ? " 

The mate looked at me earnestly and slowly shook his kead.^ 

"He'll go out of liis mind," said he. " That's often hoi 
God punishes the like of such wretches. He mat confess as 
A madman, but never while his wiis vield light enough to hold 
his hate in sight. Hate! Why, with him the deadliest of 
■human passions lives ivrapped up [lureand unalloyed in flesh,« 
■ lalking on two legs and calling itself Rotch." 

He left me ; and for many minutes 1 stood alone, leanir_ 
rith my hand upon the cabin table, lost in deep and distracts 
thought. ' 
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It so befeit, however, ihat we had not long to wait before 
this degrading, loathsome, and maddening business of Kotch 
was settled for us ; and this without any demand upon our 
own ingenuity, though the thing worlced out to its issue in 
strict cor res pood en ce with the inhuman devil's nature, and 
with all that is base and wretched in this narratiTc. Whether 
the man had been a little mad at the root all through; 
whether he really feared that Tom would execnie hi* threat 
and hang him ; whether he supposed that, taking il that Tom 
did not hang him, he would be fearfully punished foi the 
conspiracy and perjury which Noddcr had deposed lo ; Ot 
whether his conscience, working like a fiend, grew too strong 
for him during his long solitary hours of imprisonment ; fie 
one day fulfilled the prediction of the mate, and went roatl. 

We were then in the northern verge of Ihe southeast trade 
wind, ^weeping smoothly toward the equator. I was asleep in 
my cabin, and was awakened by a great distarbancc and 
shoots ; the hour was sometime in the afternoon. By the 
time I had put on my dress and run out, the cries and sounds 
of scuffling had ceased ; but, on stepping a few paces aft, I 
heard a strange noise of moaning and snapping yells proceed- 
ing from Rotch's cabin. It was such a noise as might be mftde 
by a couple of dogs, who, though half dead with worrying each 
other, still fight on. 

1 ran to the wheel, where I found Will, who told tnc that 
while Bates was in Rotch's cabin, whither he had carried 
some drinking water, Rotch, giving a loud shout, whipped a 
table knife out of his bunk ; he lunged at Bates, who vtry 
nimbly tripped him up, got the knife out of his hand, and lay 
wrestling on the deck with Rolch, bawling for help. Toi» 
and Collins rushed to his assistance, and among thctn dragged 
the villain into his berth again. ' 

While Will was telling me this, Tom and the others cafltt 
out of Rotch's cabin. Ami now I heard that the man {tad 
gone mad, and that, to prevent him doing himself or as a mis- 
chief, they had secured his legs, and bound his armsto his tide, 

Tliis was a very great calamity ; had he jumped overboaid, 
or cut his throat, all would have been well ; but here now was 
a madman lo watch. Our liitle ship's company ■. 
few, and the requirementa of the brig totally i' 
telling off any one of us to look after the kinatic ; 
again, being mad. his confession (whatever mig 
delirious gabble he chose to regale Mr. Bales with) c 
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Vom, who would thus be balked in his iroii-iiar<4 
resolve o£ carrying him to some part o( the seas where I 
could hang him, if he did not confess. 

But it was not a thing to be mended by I amen tat ion ; whiU 
madness raged in the unhappy, wicked wretch, he was lo I 
kept bound, and rendered as helpless by cords and lines s 
Tom io his sanity had been by leg-irons and handcuffs, 
, Bates from time to time looked in upon him, cut up his D 
^ed him, and gave him to drink. I never went near the 
poonster's cabin, nor set eyes upon him. If Tom looked in, 
Lotch Bpat at him, howled, expressed by contortions and 
^grimaces a hundred hellish passions, and struggled with fury 
and with the power of a giant to liberate himself, that hte 
might get at him. The madman's cabin door was in various 
wayi strengthened, to provide against all possibility of his 
breaking out. Otherwise he lay lodged as securely as if his 
prison had been the sentineled and barricaded 'tween decks of 
the Childe Harold. 

This was his condition for about a week, dating from the 
hour of his going mad. Bates then told us that the fellow was 
cooling down atid exhibiting some return of mind ; a small 
light of intelligence was in his eyes, and the lire of insanity 
was waning in them. He begged for the freedom of ht^ 
limbs, and Bates gave him the use of his arras. One morning 
the mate came out of Rotch's berth aad said to me who waf 
p Bitting at the cabin table : 

^Hk"A strange whim has come over that miserable creature 

^^■e cries like a whipped boy, and his mind seems in a state 

^^B panic terror. He laid hold of my hand just now, and 

^^fpiggled as though to fall upon his knees, and implored me 

j^noi to let Captain Butler come near him. 'He'll hang mej" 

he whimpered, 'that's what he's keeping me here for. Wl« 

don't he send me ashore ? I'm not fit to die. I've got a wiCa 

and children dependent upon me.' Then he blazed outa 

£ut he dursn't hang me, It would be the bloodiest of ;d1 

jarders to swing a poor sick man like me ! And he muttered 

nout his having a house of furniture and a little money at 

jome, all of which he'd give me if I'd smuggle a linife into 

"s berth, and then send Captain Butler to him alone on prc- 

c of hearing him confess." 
\ It was on Friday that Bates told me this. On the following 
kinday we sat down to dinner as usual, at one o'clock. It was^ 
I very quiet day, clear and bright ; the brig was tlappinsj 
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leisurely »l(iog, cloilicd to her luyuls, before a smsli air oTflH 
wind Wowing almost directly over tlic stem. Tom put a slice ' 
of potk on a plate, and Bates cut it up to carrj* \\ witti bi&cuil, 
a pannikin of rum and water, and other tnatieri lu Roteb's 
heftb. Tlic male went to the door of Roich's cabin and pot 
the Itay down to turn the key and shift one of the uprighti 
which protected the entrance. My eye was upon him ; lie 
"jiened the door, cried out, and sprang back, tossing hrs anu 
wtili A gesture of horror and conBternation. 

-What is it." called Tom. 

" Come and look, Butler ; come and see for yourself I " cried 
the mate. 

Tom rushed aft and stood be&ide Bates. In a aiomenl ot 
Iwo he turned his face toward me and said, while he pointed 
to the cabin with his finger a liule elevated, " Marian, he has 
banged himself." He then went in. Bates with a white face 
came running to the table for a knife, and then joined Tom. 
1 sat quite still. I had not the courage to view an object 
which i guessed would haunt my memory as a i^hantom o( 
ghastly horror while life lasted. My heart beat with sick, fast 
throbs while I waited. They were ten minutes in cutting him 
down and making sure he was dead. They then came ont, 
closing the door behind them, and drew slowly to the table. 

■• Miss Johnstone," said the mate, ■■ he's stone dead." 

■• Is it not God who wins surely, and always, in the end?* 
exclaimed Tom. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Whbw the venerable lady, the Marian Johnstone of the prt- 
cedtiig narrative, had arrived at this point, she declined to 
proceed. She said she had loUi enough. If a sequel was 
necessary it must be invented. She had several grandchildren, 
.-ind she did not choose to vex or distress them by unnecessary 
candor. 

With much coaxing, however, and during repeated visits, 
she let fall enough to admit of a truthful ending to her Strang* 
lale : and the few things material omitted by her were suppliM 
by admiralty records and certain files of shipping papers. 

It seems that among them they safely carried the littte 
brig Old Stormy to the English Channel, where, hauling (lose 
to the French coast, they spoke a French smack. :ind Captai* 
Butler went ashore to await Marian Johnstone in some Freodl 
or Flemish town that had been agreed upon. The brig thed, 
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stretched acrnss lo the English coast and landed Nodder, wh*^^ 
(lied tiffenty-fout houfB after his artivnl in England. Then, 
with the assistance of a few 'longshore men, the vessel was 
cartied lo the 'Thames. 

Miss Johnstone at once, called upon her uncle. No particu- 
lars of an interview, which snrely must have been memorable 
and remarkable, were to be procured. Though Captain Butler 
had sworn that he would not accept a free pardon if it were 
graiued. nor ever again set foot in his native f;ountry, Mis 
Johnstone went to work, nevertheless, to render him what is ^ 
called by the lawyers an nnattainted person. It might have | 
been that Captain Buller knew the law better than she ; it i _ 

rtain that her uncle. Mr. Johnstone, a shrewd old lawyer,-*'!' 

ve her neither hope nor encouragement. His reasons an 
_irobably indicated in an "'opinion " he obtained from one wh< 
istood high as a legal authority in his day. The followiiij 
extnict may be given : 

The unfortunate master has apparently been guilty of iii 

less than three different felonies within the jurisdiction of ihi 

lOrd High Admiral, i. e., on the high seas. The three feloni 

: (i) scuttling, of which he is wrongfully convicted ai 

insportect. (z) Being at large during a sentence of transpc 
ition without lawful excuse, felony under 5 Geo. IV., C. ZM, 
. 14. And (3) of being concerned with other convicts ij 
piracy with bk-odshcd under 18 Geo. II., C. 30, S. 3. As I 
pardons: all convictions are to be presupied, of course, to b 
correctly made until thi contrary be shown. By 7 Geo. IVM 
C. 38, a warrant under the royal sign manual is equivalent t 
a pardon under the Great Seal, and i//is unfy ^s a pardon as 1 
the specific feiony committed by the pardoned, itnd does ttot a, 
to any offense eommiited mbiequently to that pardoned, and n 
mentioned in the pardon." 

The seizure of the ChUde Harold had occurred subseqiicnlfl 
to Butler's conviction for attempting to scuttle the Ata 
Chief; he was also at large while still a convict. 
Johnstone, with much spirit, but with a good deal of wroiid 
headed obstinacy also, persisted in struggling in the directin 
of a pardon for her sweetheart ; until certain convincin| 
representations finally determined her to desist. Havi 
made al! necessary arrangements with regard to lier properi;S 
she joined Captain Butler abroad and was married to bin 
They ultimately went to the United Slates ; and it is undecl 
Mood that, for some years. Captain Butler had command of \ 
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«B4 rfi£ ROHIaNCP. Of A TSANSrORT. 

Am c)i[>peT Sying tliu Scars and Stripes, and Unding 
Boetoa and tb« we&lem South Amcricao seaboard. 

The award for the salving of Uie Old Stanny made a coo. 
sidcrable sum. The cargo proved lo be ejicecdingly vnluob't 

Snni* of the pictures were by great masters ; an>5 i' - 

ffieot of china alone was valued al^'11,000, C:ji 
iliirowgh Miss Johnstone, refused to touch oue i- 
uwacd ; the money was, tlierefore, paid in sum& | 
iiy tba grade to Mr, Ua'es, Will Johnstoue,andlhe : 

U Is remarkable tbal the cabin story of the ab.r 
llw Olti Slortuy proved absolutely true. A singi' 
Uie crew was rescued ; be was carried to Sierra 1 < 
he died ; before he died he detailed the facts of ibe mutLc.y, 



Tli« Ckilde Harold was fallen in with by a large, heavJljr 
armed Portuguese man-of-war thirty leagues west o( iSc 
island of Tristan d'Acunha. She had been wrecked aloft in i 
gale ; the convicts were in terrible distress ; they were short of 
water ; they had wantonly wasted the ship's stock of pro- 
visions, Thecpmmander of the Portuguese ship, perceiving the 
vessel's charatSler, sent a number of armed men on board ; and 
then, strangely enough, towed her for a supply of fresh water 
to Tristan d'Acunha, where both shipe arrived three weeks 
after the departure of the Old Sl«rmy from that islaiKJ. The 
transpofi was then conveyed lo Table Bay, refitted, placed ia^ 
charge of a new captain and officers along with a strong crrWi 
and dispatched on her voyage to Hobart Town, where she 
safely arrived. How the ringleaders were punished has n 
been ascertained, 

The longboat containing Captain Sutherland, Captftifl' 
Barrett, the soldiers, women, and children was fallen in with 
in seven or eigiit degrees north latitude ; and thp people, who 
were all in good health in spite of great sufferings from 
exposure — one death only, a cliild, having happened — were 
carried round the Horn, before there occurred an opportunity 
to transship and send them home. But the quarter boats in 
which the seamen had been sent adrift were never accounted for. 

This then is the true sequel of the extraordinary adven- 
tures of the remarkable young woman who has been styled, {a 
this narrative of her experiences, Marian Johnstone. 
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The Famous 
Andrew Lang 

Fairy Books 

^ jt jt 

The Blue, Red, Green, and 

Yellow Fairy Boojb 

jt jt M 

Never were there more popular books of F^ry Tales thKA 
these famous collections made by Andrew Lang. At hts able 
hands the romantic literature of tht wonil has been laid under 
contribntion. The folk-lore of Ireland, the romance of the 
Rhine, and the wild legends of the west coast of Scotland, ffilll 
•n the glamour and mystery of the Scottish border, have ea» 
tributed to this famous series of fairy tales. 

Here are the tales that have delighted generations of children, 
some culled from old English versions of tlie eighteenth century. 
some modernized from quaint chap-books, and all handsomely 
and modernly illustrated. With the aid of a scholar such as Mr. 
Lang, the entire worid has contributed to this famous soriegt. 
There is material liere for years of delight tor children. 

Bach volume is profusely illustrated, printed on velvet-titiisbeii 
paper, bound in cloth, with a very attractive stamp in ink aad 
gold. Small i2mo, [trice 75 cents. 

These books should be read in the following order : i. The BlO* 
Fairy Book ; a. Tbe Red Faiiy Book ; J, The Green Fairy Bookj 
1 The Yellow Fairy Book. 

Thx Blue Fairy Book The Gieen Fairy Book 

The fUi Fairy Book The Yellow Fairy Book 
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Cbe Rise in Life Seriee 



HORATrO ALGER, Jr. 



ARTHUR M. WINFIELD 



OCT FOR BUSINESS; or, Robert Frost's 
Strange Career 

Helil. It ^e^■te^<' the adv'entura! of a cnuntrv boy xho is conipellail M 
leave homK and seek his fortune in the great world at large. A nior 
every lad will eojay perusing, 

FALLING IN WITH FOETUNE; or, The Ex- 
periences of a Young Secretary 

Thia ii a. companion tale,tD " Out lot BuEinoaa," but oQHipIete in tns 
and telU at the farther doings of RolKrt Frosi as privKIe eeurelary (e 
very rich 1»dy. The lady has a nephew who ia trying (u acquira *- 

YOUNG CAPTAIN JACK ; or. The Son of a 

Soldier 

In Mr. Alaor'a characteristic vein, hut with a plot quite ditterenlfl 

•ovthing elso he has done. '''■■- " =- '■■■" ■" ■'■- «— ■'> J"-:-^ 

Civil Wkr. and the hero Ifl . . . ... _. .... 

adopted bv a rich Southern planter. The mystery EBrtinilldlni 
lad's birth 'is sn peculiar that no one who takes up [he volWD 
to lay It down wTthont Hniihing ib 

NELSON THE NEWSBOY; or. Afloat In 
New York 

Mr. Alger is always at his best in the poruayal of life In Vmw d 
City, and this story may safely be eounted among the bant he S«s* 
onr yoauK people. The variaus scenes ate true to life, and th« n^ 
turw of tJieharo arc such as any buy will follow with claee aUtttt" 
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BI.IgABETH AND HER QERMAIT OAHOBW 
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THE NEW PRACTICAL 

GERMAN DICTIONARY 

IN TWO PARTS 

German-English — English-Gennap 



ELIZABETH WEIR 



ji ^ jt 

The aim ot tbe experienced and able compiler has De«a, aorf 

mccessfnUy, to produce a. dictionary of practical utililjr wfakb 
■honid coatam all the inf rmation desired by the buslneiis n 
■■ well as by the student. Essentially a practical dictiot 
MKb word has been c refully translated or explained, and a 
larger collection of idioms, proverbs, and quotatioca has 
given than is found in any other Genn an -English dtctionaiy ■ 

Compiled, as the New Practical German Dictionary w 
■ble Euglisli compiler, woriting witli the co-operation of n 
talented German co editors, it han been based for its accun 
«a the most famous dictionaries of both languages. A Ci 
dkapter on pronunciation has been added as of tlie utmnst ' 

Careful lists of synonyms, Irgible punctuation and pidout 
lion marlis, and the plainest of type show the care with wbfl 
tke New Practical German Dictionary has been prepar* 
Tbere are also useful lists of Geographical and Proper NamcOsfl 
well as tables of irregular Verbs. 

J« Jl J« 

Jhwnd ia Best English Qoth, Oown Svo, 1112 Pago, Flte tt4| 
Fw tak evoywitcKt or teat podpaid on raccipl <i pdir 
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«) THE MERSHON COMPANY 
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THE NEW PRACTICAL 

French-English and English-French 
DICTIONARY 

Compiled from the best Atitlmrities of Both Languages I 

Pwjfessor* DE LOLME and WALLACE 

HENRY BRIDGEHAN 
Revised, Corrected, and Considerably Rnlarged 

ProfesiOf E. ROUBAUD, B. A. (Paris) 
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This excellent dictionary, prepared for practical use by hi^ 

competent authorities, contains in iias crown 8vo pages r 

•following special features ; 

1. It is modern and m> to date, being based ou the latest editi 
rrf the fanioas dictionary of the French Academy. aii<l I 
(Ken carefully revised with the latest and beet EDglial 
dictionaries. 

3. The type is plain, clear, and expressly suited for ) 

3. Careful examples are given of the different senses of va 

words. Full explanation is made of all idiomatic phrases, tea 

4. Special attention has been devoted to the intTicacies of verbf 

Lists ore given of Irregular and 13cfeclive Verbs, and % 
Nouns of Double Gender. 

5. Compouild Verbs are translated hv llieir correspond 

eqaivalents. 

6. Obsolete Words and Terras are specially indicated. 
Fiencli and English V'ocahulnrics are given of Proper Nat 

Historical, Mythological, nnd Geographical. Tables of Pf" 
Coins. Weights, and Measures, with English eqiiivaleuts. 

Bound io B«3l English Qoth, Cfown Svo, 1122 Pages, Price $1^ 
For salt everywhere, « tent oostpaid on reuipt of price 

^'> THE MERSHON COMPANY 

U6 Rfth Avenue, New York R»hway, N.J, 



THE ROVER BOYS SERIES 

For Young Americans 
By ARTHUR M. WtNFIELD 

Bun Volume Handsomely lUnsbaud and Bound is Cloth 

Priee 61.19 par Volume Set of Five in Box, S6.00 

THE BOVEB BOYS OIT THE QKEAT LAKES ; or, The Seant «f U19 Ii 

The itliun of this slory lafcra place on Lake Erie and Laki He.,.., 

boys at oH on an cuiing. whto lome old ffueinies lurn up and mate ii decidclv K<«| 
loVoMThcmBi°.hyofyou"hlS'rea<l'raspe°lbound. '«"""»«« asis Iff 

THE BOVXB BOYS OTTT WEST ; or, The SmmIi fin a KIiBiiig HUa 

Inillh t»letli=R°Vf' hoyiarefils. llktn had. id dear old Pul - - "-" -- 
propcny cannul he located, and [he miuing atiDe 'n claimed by but 

IBS BOVZB BDTa IF THE JUHQLS ; or, S(liTiii,s AdTBatvrei io AMck 
The falhot or Ihe Rover boyi had e«i> to -Africa bi,.; '■ ■ ' 
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- THE OCEAF ; or, A Chue to 

in it«li. but lonqt the second vol 

I a rnrt.,Ti« i> stolen .ind cariied o.. ._ . 



TEE &OTEB BOYS AT BOHODL ; or, Tlie Osdati of Fntnun E«1I 

ArtllUT M. Winfield has written many lalci for fcojis, but he hu peillltj 

uheiloei all sons and condiiioni of boys, as "ell u iever»l airfs, Jod a fjol 
li«uji>) |q hold the leadei't aiiention Iiani ilixt to Gnuh. Anybody who lnvai< 

O/lier voluaiss of tMs series in fretarstiltn. 

Pceas NoticBi of Arthar M. Wintield'a Books for Voune 
" He Ttnnw. Iinw to tell aaiory that will take powessloa of the readr 
page . ' ' - /iVi /j fj/fr (M y.) p0st~EjrfireMS. 

^ His school ,.ot;esc»imot be suipsised. They are true lo life. j. 
leal, live, flesh -jnd-blo«l fellowi."— Ji-i/*( Dayi. 
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